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A  family  entrusts 
its  wealth  to  Morgan  for  good  reason. 

Morgan  performance 


Many  families  with 
substantial  assets  trust 
The  Morgan  Bank  to 
ptotect  and  increase 
their  wealth— frequent- 
ly from  generation  to 
generation— because 
of  our  performance. 

How  do  these  inves- 
tors define  Morgan  per- 
formance? They  know 
it  starts  with  good  in- 
vestment results,  which 
they  demand  and  get 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

But  Morgan  per- 
formance means  some- 
thing more.  It  means 
service  that  is  at  once 
truly  personal  and 
directly  responsive  to  each  client's 
specific  portfolio  goals  and  require- 
ments. For  example: 

1 .  Morgan  develops  a  strategy 
suited  to  your  objectives.  Drawing 
as  necessary  on  Morgan's  resources 
in  the  U.S.  and  worldwide,  we 
tailor  an  investment  ptogram  to 
your  specific  goals— a  program  that 
is  actively  managed  by  investment 
officers  who  average  17  years  of 
experience.  Helen  Degener,  the 
investment  officer  pictured  above, 


Morgan  officer  Helen  Degenei  specializes  in  developing  investment  strategic 
i.t  ui-.iltln  families  and  individuals. 


developed  a  growth-oriented  in- 
vestment strategy  tor,  and  now 
manages,  one  family's  assets  of 
$15  million  derived  from  the  sale 
of  a  closely  held  company. 


in  the  public  markets. 

3 .  Morgan  is  also 
expert  in  planning  and 
administering  estates. 
Most  of  our  trust  offi- 
cers have  law  degrees. 
All  apply  sound,  impar- 
tial judgment  to  com- 
plicated issues,  such  as 
advance  planning  to 
help  minimize  your  tax 
exposures,  or  supervis- 
ing the  appraisal  and 
sale  of  a  special  asset 
like  an  art  collection  or 
a  privately  held  firm. 
Write  or  call  us  for 
details.  To  explore  how 
our  Private  Banking 
services  can  benefit  you 
requires  a  meeting,  since  your 
family's  situation  is  unique.  If  your 
family's  pordolio  is  sizable  and  you'd 
like  superior  management  of  these 
assets,  we  would  like  to  show  you 


2.  Morgan  offers  opportunities     how  well  Morgan  performs  in  every 
available  only  to  our  clients,  in         aspect  of  investment  and  trust 


addition  to  the  entire  range  of  tra- 
ditional equity  and  fixed  income 
investments.  For  instance,  we 
develop  privately  placed  invest- 


managemenr. 

Contact  Robert  A.  DiNapoli, 
Vice  President,  Private  Banking, 
Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company, 


ments  that  offer  higher  tax-exempt    9  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  NY 
yields  than  are  generally  available      10019.  Telephone  (212)  826-7592. 
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(and  philosopher) 
Philip  J.  Davis 


A  private  investor  entrusts 
capital  to  Morgan  for  good  reason. 

Morgan  performance 


People  with  sizable 
portfolios  come  to  The 
Morgan  Bank  for  good 
investment  performance. 
They  know  the  in- 
vestments we  make 
for  them  produce 
consistently  superior 
results. 

But  performance 
at  Morgan  goes  well 
beyond  good  numbers. 
For  example: 

1.  Morgan  develops 
a  strategy  suited  to 
your  objectives.  Draw- 
ing on  our  knowledge 
of  U.  S.  and  world 
markets,  we  tailor  an 
investment  program  to 
your  specific  goals— a 
program  managed  by  investment 
officers  who  average  17  years  of 
experience. 

Morgan  combines  the  entire 
range  of  traditional  equity  and 
fixed  income  investments  with 
opportunities  available  only  to 
our  clients.  For  instance,  we  regu- 
larly develop  privately  placed  in- 
vestments that  offer  higher  tax- 
exempt  yields  than  those  avail- 
able in  the  public  markets. 


Morgan  officer  lames  ( ioodfetlow  oversees  che  appraisal  ,mj  sale  oi  spe<  ial 

assets,  including  .irt,  com,  and  stamp  collections. 

2.  Morgan  is  expert  in  plan- 
ning and  administering  estates. 

Most  ot.our  trust  officers  have  law 
degrees.  All  apply  sound,  impar- 
tial judgment  to  complicated 
issues,  from  minimizing  taxes  to 
supervising  the  appraisal  and  sale 
of  special  assets  such  as  an  art  col- 
lection or  a  privately  held  firm. 
James  Goodfellow,  shown  above, 
recently  arranged  the  sale  of  a 
$10  million  collection  of  paint- 


ings and  other  fine  art. 
3.  Morgan  delivers 
truly  personal  service. 

Our  trust  and  invest- 
ment officers  are  known 
tor  their  sensitivity  and 
responsiveness  to  the 
needs  of  clients. 

What's  more,  you 
can  count  on  the  same 
account  team  year  after 
year,  whether  we're  de- 
signing investment  strat- 
egy or  administering 
complex  trust  and  estate 
matters  for  a  family. 
Write  or  call  for 
details.  If  your  assets  are 
substantial  and  you'd 
like  superior  portfolio 
management,  we  invite 
you  to  meet  with  us.  We  will  give 
you  full  details  on  The  Morgan 
Bank's  investment  results— short- 
and  long-term— then  show  you 
how  we  perform  in  every  aspect  of 
investment  and  trust  management. 
Contact  Gilbert  A.  Zimmer- 
man Jr. ,  Vice  President,  Private 
Banking,  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust 
Company,  9  West  57th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10019.  Telephone 

(212)   826-7608.  MemberFDIC 


The  Morgan  Bank 
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1  O      The  Mathematizing  of  America 

Phil  Davis  is  a  professor  of  applied 
mathematics.  As  mathematicians  are 
wont  to  do,  Davis  thinks  about  numbers. 
But,  unlike  most  mathematicians,  Davis 
isn't  sure  that  the  amount  of  "mathe- 
matizations"  that  have  become  an  inte- 
gral part  of  our  society  is  good  for  us. 

24      Taking  A  Stand  On  the  Right 

It's  commonly  assumed  that  college  stu- 
dents believe  passionately  in  the  "liberal'' 
issues — students  protest  war,  nuclear 
weapons  proliferation,  apartheid,  U.S. 
intervention  in  Central  America.  But,  at 
any  school,  there  is  a  core  group  of  die- 
hard conservatives.  Meet  some  of 
Brown's  conservative  students. 


O  2.      An  Architect  for  the 
Tarty  With  A  Heart' 

Kirk  O'Donnell  '68  has  one  of  the  sharp- 
est political  minds  in  the  Democratic 
Party.  After  eight  years  shepherding  the 
political  career  of  Speaker  of  the  House 
Thomas  C.  "Tip"  O'Neill,  O'Donnell 
recently  moved  to  a  new  job  as  president 
of  the  Center  for  National  Policy,  one  of 
Washington's  newer  think  tanks. 
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Exceptional  Experiences  for 
Selective  Travelers. 


Egypt 
Greece 
Asia  Minor 
the  Aegean 
Carthage 
Central  Asia 
the  Kyber  I^ss 
India 
Nepal 
the  Himalayas 
Japan 
Southeast  Asia 
Java 
Borneo 
Ceylon 
Sumatra 
South  America 
the  Galapagos 
the  Amazon 
Ancient  Civilizations 
the  Andes 
Australia 
New  Zealand 
New  Guinea 
Kenya 
Tanzania 
the  Seychelles 
Northern  Italy 
Burgundy 
Southwest  France 
Alsace-Lorraine 
the  Rhine 
the  Moselle 
Flanders 
Scotland 
Wales 


Ancient. 


Classical. 


Mysterious. 


Oriental. 


Enigmatic. 


Primitive. 


Vibrant. 


Compelling. 


Exciting. 


Artistic. 


Cultural. 


Historic. 


CARRYING  THE  MAIL 


Highly  acclaimed  itineraries, 
especially  designed  for  alumni 
of  M.I.T.,  Harvard,  Yale  and 
other  distinguished  univer- 
sities. For  further  information, 
please  contact: 


\lumni  Flights  Abroad 

_ 


Department  BR- 14 

A.F.A.  Plaza 

425  Cherry  Street 

Bedford  Hills,  New  York  10507 

TOLL  FREE  1-800- AFA-8700 

N.Y.  State  1(914)  241-011 1 


Brown  songs 


Editor:  As  a  parti(  ipant  in  ilie  1986 
Senior  Sing,  I  would  argue  with  Mr. 
Wi ild's  assertion  thai  "Evei  True  to 
Brown"  was  the  onl)  song  sung  (Carry- 
ing the  Mail,  BAM,  Octobei ).   I  he 
"something  else  lh.il  no  one  seemed  lo 
know  the  words  to"  was  probabl)  the 
"Alma  Mater,"  which  Mr.  Wald  ought 
to  have  recognized  w it h  or  without  us 
lyrics.    V  few  ol  us  who  do  know  some 
ol  the  myriad  othei  Brown  songs  in 
existence  attempted  to  sing  those  as 
well,  bin  with  In  tie  effect  since  we  were 
a  de<  ided  minoi  it) , 

( )n  the  olhet   hand.  Ml  .  W  aid's 

suggestion  that  a  new  Brown  anthem  be 
solicited  from  the  alumni  is  a  fine  idea 
\losi  ol  the  old  Brown  songs  sa\  little 
about  today's  Brown  University.  I  he 
High  |inks'  "Alma  Rap"  is  the  onl)  at- 
tempted updadng  of  which  I  am  aw  ate. 

Ii  would,  ol  c  ourse,  be  ne<  essat  \  to 
teach  that  new  song  to  the  student 
body,  ot  it  would,  like  the  collection  ol 
existing  Brown  songs.  ^<<  unsung. 

SCO!  I  JOY  '86 

Augusta,  Maine 


Editor:  Matthew  L.  Wald  76  im- 
plies that  "Ever  1  rue  to  Blown"  is 
Brown's  sole  anthem    Mr.  Wald  should 
be  made  aware  of  the  large  numbei  ol 
theme  songs  that  many  Brown  alumni 
sing  with  pride.  "I  vei   1 1  ue  to  Brown" 

has  two  sels  ol   Kins.  Most  ol  today's 
graduates  know  the  "traditional  wotds" 
that  Mr.  Wald  refers  to.  Oldei  and 
some  newer  graduates  know  the  origi- 
nal words.  There  are  also  olhet   Blown 
anthems:  "The  Blown  Cheering  Song." 
"Brown  Forevermore,"  "I'm  a  Brown 
Man  Born,"  "For  Bruno  and  for 
Brown."  "Brunonia  as  We  Co  March- 
ing," "In  the  Fray/'  and  "Bring  the 
Victory  to  Brown."  All  of  these  songs 
are  frequend)  played  by  the  Brown 
Band,  and  the  music  and  lyrics  can  be 
found  in  the  Blown  University  Band 


album  recorded  in  November  1979.  I 
am  pretty  sure  that  this  album  is  still 
available  from  the  band. 

The  difficulty  that  is  always  found 
at  the  Senior  Sing  is  getting  other  stu- 
dents to  sing  some  of  these  other  tunes. 
Brown  is  not  in  need  of  another  theme 
song — it  is  only  in  need  of  making  its 
current  students  aware  of  the  many 
tributes  to  Brown  that  already  exist. 

IRVIN  lis  1  IC  '83 

Menlo  Park,  Calif. 

Terrorism 

Editor:  Brooks  Fudenberg  (Carry- 
ing the  Mail,  BAM,  October)  berates 
Professoi  Beeman  lot  railing  to  make 
moral  distinctions  between  terrorism 
and  guerrilla  warfare,  and  heme  con- 
strue ting  an  "apologia  foi  terrorism." 
Beeman's  goal  of  negotiations  between 
the  Israelis  and  the  PLO  is  rejected  by 
Fudenberg.    The  PLO,  reasons  Fuden- 
berg— the  media  liaison  for  the  Ameri- 
i.iii  Israel  Public  Allans  Committee 
— targets  civilians  and  therefore  is  a 
terrorist  organization,   rerrorist  organs 
izations  aie  unht  lor  negotiations.  But 
Fudenberg  does  not  carry  his  own  dis- 
tinct ions  to  then   logi(  a  I  i  oik  lusion.  By 
his  own  moral  standards  Israel  would 
be  labelled  terrorist  and  also  be  unlit 
for  negotiations.  Does  Mr.  Fudenberg 
forget  the  Iron  Fist  policy  during  the 
occupations  ol  Southern  Lebanon.-' 
Does  he  lot  get  the  carpet  bombing  ol 


INCOMPARABLE 


1  .anuria  Colony  Club  is  Bermuda  at  it- 
beat;  Tennis,  beach,  sailing  and  Robert  Trent 
Jones  golf  nearby  -  all  wrapped  in  a  mid- 
Atlantic  garden  setting.  Cuisine  and  service 
at  a  World  Class  level  complete  the  picture. 

See  your  trusted  travel  agent  or  call  Lantana 
direct  at  1-800-468-3733.  Brochure  avail- 
able. P.O.  Box  SB90.  Sandys  9-20  Bermuda 
A  member  of  the  Bermuda  Collection 


Southern  Lebanon  in  1978;  the  use  of 
cluster  bombs  and  the  bombardment  of 
Beirut  in  1982?  Is  he  so  ideologically 
blinded  that  the  thousands  of  Arab  ci- 
vilians— women,  children,  and  yes, 
wheelchair-bound  old  men — targeted 
and  killed  by  the  Israeli  "Defense" 
Forces  have  no  place  in  his  memory? 
Or  does  he  perform  racist  rationaliza- 
tions, such  as  defining  all  Arabs  as 
potential"  terrorists  in  need  of  exter- 
mination? 

Mr.  Fudenberg's  self-righteous 
appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the  Western 
world  in  the  face  of  Eastern  barbarism 
(as  if  the  progenitors  of  Nazism  and 
Nagasaki  have  cornered  the  market  on 
moral  currency)  is  self-serving  and  glib. 
His  letter  reflects  the  mentality  that 
presents  an  obstacle  to  Professor  Bee- 
man's  hope  of  negotiations  in  the  Mid- 
dle Fast;  a  mentality  that  refuses  to 
acknowledge  the  humanity  and  suffer- 
ing of  the  Other;  a  mentality  concerned 
with  self-justification;  a  mentality,  to 
paraphrase  von  Clausewitz,  immersed 
in  the  rhetoric  and  logic  of  war. 

GEORGE  MAKARI   82 

New  York  City 

Editor:  I  read  with  interest  the  ar- 
ticle on  the  Middle  East  by  Professor 
Beeman  in  the  June-July  issue,  and  the 
letter  of  Philip  Coates  '67,  commenting 
on  an  earlier  Beeman  article.  I  must  say 
I  find  myself  more  in  agreement  with 
Mr.  Coates  than  with  the  professor. 
While  I  can  agree  with  much  of  what 
Beeman  says,  I  find  some  of  his  state- 
ments strike  me  as  too  categorical  or 
too  dismissive. 

For  example,  he  says  that  "our 
largest  military  commitment  is  to  the 
U.S.  Central  Command,"  and  that  this 
force  is  "ready  to  go."  However,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  while  the  situation 
has  improved  in  the  last  five  years,  the 
'Central  Command  is  essentially  a 
headquarters,  to  which  various  combat 
units  are  assigned  in  case  of  need.  But 
these  units,  in  many  instances,  have 
other  assignments  in  other  theaters, 
and  the  Central  Command  could  not 
count  on  them  with  certainty.  In  addi- 
tion. I  know  from  a  study  I  did  for  a 
congressional  committee  in  1981  that 
U.S.  sealilt  capabilities  leave  something 
to  be  desired.  John  Collins,  in  his  au- 
thoritative sludv,  U.S.-Soviet  Military 
Malance:  1980-1985  (N.Y.:  Pergamon- 
Brassev's,  1985),  also  notes  the  trans- 
portation uncertainties  attendant  on 
am  proposed  deployments  in  the  Per- 
sian (.nil.  So  I'm  less  sanguine  than 
Professot  Beeman  thai  the  U.S.  can 
project  and  .sustain  militar)  power  in 


Grossman  &  Co.  was  founded  in  November  1981 
with  the  objective  of  achieving  consistently  superior 
investment  returns  with  a  relatively  low  level  of  risk. 
Here  are  the  results  through  9-30-86: 


19.2% 


average  annual  compound  return. 


These  results  have  been  achieved  through  a  flexible 
investment  strategy  centered  on  buying  undervalued 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  listed  stocks,  but  including  the 
purchase  of  convertible  bonds  and  the  selected  selling  of 
covered  call  options.  Dennis  Grossman,  the  founder  and 
president,  who  managed  the  accounts  during  this 
period,  will  manage  your  account.  The  minimum  initial 
investment  is  $50,000.  For  further  information, 
including  a  free  brochure,  call  or  write: 


^Grossman  (j  Co. 

INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT 


90  Broad  Street 
New  York.  N  Y  10004 
212  -422-3056 


Registered  Investment  Advisor 
Member  NASD  and  S1PC 


The  Clear  Choice  In 
Retirement  Living 

You  are  personally  invited  to  experience 
the  revolutionary  concept  in  full-service 
lifecare  retirement  living  at  Kimball 
Farms.  Visit  our  Information  Center  in 
the  Curtis  Hotel  (next  to  Lenox  Library), 
write  or  call  us  for  more  information. 

Kimball  Karmsat  Lenox 

The  Curtis  Holel   4  Main  Streel    Lenox.  Mass  01 240 

CALL  COLLECT  (413)  637-9880 
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Retire  From  The  Routine 

World  class  golf,  luxury  oceanside  living, 
resort  choices  and  services.  with 
guaranteed  on-site  quality  healthcare  and 
financial  security  Visit,  write  or  call  our 
Information  Center  collect  to  learn  more 
about  Vicar's  Landing.  Florida's  premier 
lifecare  retirement  community 

Vicar's  Landing 
P.O.  Box  1251,  Ponte  Vedra  Beach,  FL  32082 
CALL  COLLECT  (904)  285-6000 


CAMBRIDGE 
BEACHES 

IS 
BERMUDA 

(The  Original 
Cottage  Colony) 


See  Your  Travel  Agent  or 

Call  Direct  Toll-Freefor  Reservations 

1-800-468-7300 


Give  Them  Suspense . . . 

With  our  second  interactive  mystery-by-mail,  A  MURDER 
OF  CONVENIENCE,  the  idea]  holiday  gift  for  armchair 
adventurers  and  "whodunuts."  It's  a  classic  tale  of 
international  intrigue  and  deceit. 
Field  Investigators  receive  six  weekly  evidence  packets 
containing  real  clues  (letters,  photos,  dippings,  maps, 
opportunities  to  interview  a  witness  by  phone,  and  more), 
plus  monogrammed  dossier  folder  and  a  chance  at  first 
prize:  dinner  for  two  with  any  character  from  the  mystery! 

6  weeks  of  deductive  adventure  (Jan.  21-Feb.  25)  for 

discriminating  sleuths,  only  $35, 

MC/Visa  orders,  call 
I-80O-551-6245  (In  Mass., 
1-800-262-5226).  Or  write; 
Maifbox  Mysteries,  Inc. 
Box  218 

Sberborn,  MA  01770 
Or  treat  yourself!  Complete 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  (Mass. 
residents  please  add  5"7o  tax.) 
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Wanted  to  Buy 

The  country  s  largest 
gallery  specializing  in 
American  and  European  art  will 
pay  highest  prices  for  tine 
paintings,  watercolors,  draw- 
ings and  sculpture  from  the 
18th  century  to  the  present 

All  inquiries  receive 

expert  attention  and  reply 

Please  contact  Stuart  P  Feld 

^irschl  f'Adler 

(y  ALLERIES  INC 

21  East  70th  Stfeet.  New  York  1002W2I2)  535  8810 
Tuesday-Friday     9  30   to   5  30.    Saturday    9  30   to   5 


the  Middle  East. 

Professor  Beeman  also  seems  to 
deprecate  the  issue  of  Soviet  involve- 
ment in  terrorism,  in  my  view  errone- 
ously. True,  there  may  be  no  smoking 
gun,  but  when  East  German  or  Bulgar- 
ian instructors  (from  Soviet  client 
states)  are  found  in  terrorist  training 
camps  in  South  Yemen  (a  Soviet  client 
state),  or  when  terrorists  from  Western 
Europe  obtain  arms  in  Czechoslovakia, 
or  go  to  Libya  for  rest  and  recreation, 
one  would  imagine  that  someone  in  the 
Soviet  intelligence  apparatus  knows  and 
approves,  and  that  indeed  there  is  ap- 
proval at  high  levels  in  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment. That  the  Soviets  themselves 
have  been  involved  in  terrorist  training 
is  documented  in  Terrorism:  The  Soviet 
Connection,  l>\  Rav  Cline  and  Yonah 
Alexander.  The  interconnections  of 
Middle  Eastern  and  European  terrorist 
groups,  and  their  coordination  and 
promotion  l>\  the  Soviet  Union,  is  illus- 
trated  in  Ihdta  <>/  Carnage.  .1  stholarlv 
Collection  despite  its  somewhat  lurid 
tide.  Even  il  the  USSR  had  absolute!) 
nothing  to  do  w  uh  tei  rot  ism,  to  the 
extent  u  i^  .1  destabilizing  factoi  in 
world  politics  11  setvev  Soviet  interest. 


Professor  Beeman  also  says  that 
the  incidence  of  Palestinian  terrorism 
diminishes  every  time  there  is  move- 
ment toward  a  peaceful  settlement.  But 
such  moves  also  trigger  violence  bv 
those  elements  that  want  no  peace. 
Some  of  the  most  bloody  terrorist  inci- 
dents of  the  1970s  were  staged  against 
Israel  precisely  for  this  reason,  and 
those  committing  the  acts  made  no 
bones  about  their  motives.  I  refer  Pro- 
fessor Beeman  to  Transnational  Terror- 
ism, bv  Edward  Mickolus,  a  book  that  is 
essentially  a  compilation  of  terrorist 
incidents.  Furthermore,  various  Arab 
leaders  who  have  suggested  that  peace 
be  reached  with  Israel  have  been 
gunned  down  bv  their  more  violent 
i  olleagues. 

I  must  also  confess  that  I  do  not 
understand  the  "significant  problem" 
with  French-Canadian  terrorism  to 
v\hi(h  (he  professor  refers.  The 
French-Canadian  terrorists  never 
targeted  U.S.  interests  or  American 
nationals  that  I'm  aware  of.  Their  at- 
i.k  ks  were  aimed  at  the  Canadian  gov- 
ei  mucin.  It  was  a  Canadian  domestic 
problem,  and  I  don't  see  it  as  compara- 
ble to  the  tei  roi  ism  emanating  From  the 
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Brown s  Summer  College  arid  The  Brown  Travelers  team  for 
The  Ultimate  Continuing  College  Educational  Adventure 


ON  THE   BROWN   CAMPUS      J  U  N  E   2  1  -  2  6   1  9  8  7 


The  Americas 


AN D    I  N    M E SO  A M ERICA      JANUARY1988 


Plan  now  for  this  dynamic  opportunity  to  spend  a  week  at  Brown 
hearing  state-of-the-art  experts  teach  what  is  known  about  the 
Americas— from  early  geological  evolution  through  the  defined 
Mayan  and  Incan  civilizations,  the  Colonial  invasions  and  finally 
an  understanding  of  the  underpinnings  of  today's  political  climate 
.  .  .  and  then  as  an  option,  six  months  later  .  . . 

Summer  College  comes  alive  on  the  trip  of  a  lifetime  with  the 
Brown  Travelers  and  a  faculty  who  will  lead  you  on  your  own 
'Raiders'  adventure  through  ancient  ruins,  immerse  you  in  colonial 
culture  and  explore  with  you  the  beauty  of  tropical  jungles* 

Summer  College  -  and  The  Brown  Travelers  -  Together  in  a 
romantic  and  intellectually  challenging  match. 

Watch  your  January  mail  for  a  registration  brochure  ...  or  if 
you  can't  wait .  . .  write:  The  Continuing  College.  Brown  Box 
1920,  Providence.  RI  02912.  Questions?  401  863-2474 

'final  itinerary  to  be  determined. 
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Middle  East. 

Let  me  say  in  closing  that  I  can 
understand  the  desire  of  so  many  in  the 
Middle  East  for  reasserting  the  primacy 
of  their  own  Islamic  culture.  I  do  not 
see  that  as  requiring  the  murder  of 
elderly  men  in  wheelchairs  or  eleven- 
year-old  girls,  nor  even  the  implacable 
hostility  toward  the  West  in  general  and 
the  U.S.  in  particular  that  is  manifested 
by  Iran  and  the  militant  Shiites 
throughout  the  area. 

ALLAN  S.  NANES'41 

Thousand  Oaks,  Calif. 

Chattertock  reunion 

Editor:  Five  members  ol  the  1950s 
Chattertocks  are  organizing  a  reunion 
for  all  Chattertocks  at  Commencement 
time  in  1987.  The  reunion  will  be  a  cel- 
ebration of  the  Chattertocks  tradition, 
as  all  of  us  who  shared  this  special  ex- 
perience at  Brown  come  together  to 
sing,  remember,  and  get  to  know  each 
other  again  or  for  the  first  time. 

We  hope  that  all  Chattertocks 
alumnae  who  read  this  letter  will  help 
with  our  mailing  list  by  sending  us  their 
names  and  addresses  as  well  as  other 
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Learn  how  to  have 
your  book  published. 

You   are   invited   to  send    tor   a   free   illus- 
trated    guidebook     which      explains     how 
your    book    can    be    published,    promoted 
and  marketed. 
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Whether  your 
subject  is  fic- 
tion, non-fiction 
or  poetry,  sci- 
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(even  contro- 
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page  brochure 
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VANTAGE  PRESS,  Inc.  Dept.  Y-69 

516    W.    34   St.,    New   York,    N.Y.    10001 
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n  the  '3o's,  working  as  a  high  school  teacher 
and  coach  and  raising  a  family  (Bernie,  Jr.  '6o, 
Bettina  and  Vinnie  '66)  the  only  'cash  flow' 
I  worried  about  was  what  would  be  left  at  the 
end  of  the  week. 

Today,  thank  goodness!,  I  -  and  others  of  my 
generation  -  can  consider  gifts  to  Brown  larger 
than  we  thought  possible  in  those  dark  days. 
And,  we  can  retain  the  benefit  of 
the  cash  flow  we  worked  so  hard 
to  establish. 

Brown  has  a  Pooled  Life  Income 
plan  in  which  I've  been  partici- 
pating for  a  number  of  years.  The 
Planned  Giving  Office  can  fill 
you  in  with  the  details  and  suggest 
other  plans  which  offer  us  ways 
to  make  a  meaningful  gift  to  our 
University  while  retaining  income 
for  life  -  and  for  a  beneficiary, 
if  we  choose. 

It's  been  a  good  arrangement  for  me.  It  just 
might  be  what  you're  looking  for.  I  suggest  you 
write  or  call  them. 


Zl 
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Bernard  V.  Buonanno  '31 

Chairman,  New  England  Container  Company 


For  more  information, 
and  a  copy  of  Brown's 
financial  planning  guide 
Invest  In  Brown,  write: 

The  Office  of  Planned  Giving 
Brown  University,  Box  1893 
Providence,  RI  02912 

Or  call  this  toll-free  number: 
1-800-662-2266  and  ask  for  the 
Development  Office,  Ext.  2374 


Ivy  League 

Vacation  Planning  Guide 


We  think  we  can  be  of  assistance  to  you  in  planning  your 
next  vacation.  Listed  below  are  advertisers  offering  free 
booklets  or  brochures.  All  you  need  do  to  receive  this 
material  is  circle  the  corresponding  numbers  on  the  coupon 
and  return  it  to  us.  We'll  do  the  rest! 


1.  ALUMNI  FLIGHTS  ABROAD— lux- 
ury travel  program  exclusively  for  alumni 
of  Ivy  League  and  certain  other  distin- 
guished universities.  Includes  India,  Ne- 
pal, Ceylon,  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Southeast 
Asia  and  Japan,  East  Africa,  Egypt,  Asia 
Minor,  Greece,  the  Galapagos,  Austra- 
lia/New Zealand,  and  New  Guinea,  plus  a 
distinctive  series  to  Europe.  Circle  No.  1. 

2.  CAMBRIDGE  BEACHES—  Bermu- 
da's original  cottage  colony.  A  delightful 
palm-fringed  resort  comprising  32  finely 
appointed  cottages  scattered  over  25 
breeze-swept  acres  of  the  loveliest  part  of 
the  Island.  Choice  of  several  private 
beaches;  all  water  sports;  golf  and  tennis 
nearby.  Wonderful  meals  are  served  on 
the  terrace  above  Mangrove  Bay.  Circle 
No.  2. 

3.  LANTANA  COLONY  CLUB— M  Ber- 
muda's famous  Somerset  Bridge.  Incom- 
parable accommodations  in  charming  cot- 


tages, superb  cuisine,  swimming,  tennis. 
Circle  No.  3. 

4.  NANTUCKET  VACATION  RENT- 
ALS—ihe  people  to  call  for  guest  house 
and  hotel  advance  reservations;  cottage, 
apartment,  house  rentals;  residential  and 
investment  properties.  Call  (617)228-9559 
(reservations),  (617)228-3131  (rentals),  or 
Circle  No.  4. 

5.  THE  ORCHARDS— a  gracious  and 
luxurious  inn  in  Williamstown,  Mass., 
cultural  and  recreational  center  of  The 
Berkshires.  Indulge  yourself  with  English 
soap  and  lotions,  goosefeather  and  down 
pillows,  antique  furnishings,  fireside 
night  caps,  afternoon  tea  served  from  fine 
silver,  impeccable  service  and  superb  cui- 
sine. Conference  facilities  and  special 
weekend  plans  are  available.  3'/:  hours 
from  New  York,  3  hours  from  Boston. 
Circle  No.  5. 


Ivy  League  Alumni  Magazines 
P.  O.  Box  2869 
Clinton,  IA  52735-2869 

Please  send  the  vacation  /travel  information  corresponding  to  the  num- 
bers I  have  circled: 
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Name  (please  print) 
Address 


Cit\ 


.State 


Note:  Offer  expires  March  31,  1987 


Long  and  shi  irt  term 

vacat  ion    rentals: 

Houses.    Con  ages 

Apartments 


I  WORLD  SAILING  SCHOOL 


VACATION  RENTALS 


Box  426,  Nantucket,  MA  02554 
Call  617-228-3131 

Off  season  is  a  great  reason 
to  visit  Nantucket  Island 


LEARN  TO  SAIL  IN  KEY  WEST' 

Enjoy   a  week  of  saihnq  in  sunny  Key  West, 

Florida    Warmest  weather   in  the  Continental 

U  S 

Free  Brochure 

Box  1500  Newport,  RI  02840 

1  (800)  343-225S 


Chattertocks'  names  with  addresses  or 
years  of  graduation.  Everyone  on  the 
list  will  receive  a  questionnaire  asking 
for  planning  ideas  and  the  final  invita- 
tion containing  all  details  about  the 
reunion. 

By  mail,  please  contact:  Carol  Hill, 
18  Morgan  Drive,  Shelburne,  Vt. 
05482.  By  phone,  please  contact: 
Alayne  Todd  at  the  Brown  Alumni 
Office,  (401)  863-2307. 

JUDITH  CORBETT  BARTOW 
'57 

CAROL  WOSAK  HILL  '57 

JANET  O'CALLAGHAN 
MARIANI  '57 

EUGENIE  LOUPRET  MARTIN 
'57 

DOROTHY  SENERCHIA  '55 

New  York  City 

Poor  maintenance 

Editor:  I  returned  for  my  35th 
reunion  this  past  May  and  generally 
was  proud  of  what  I  saw  and  heard. 
However,  I  was  distressed  by  the  physi- 
cal state  of  some  of  the  buildings  and 
grounds.  Granted,  I  saw  the  campus  at 
the  end  of  a  school  year  before  the 
healing  effects  of  summer's  peace,  but 
there  nonetheless  seemed  to  be  much 
evidence  of  poor  maintenance.  If  we 
don't  take  care  of  what  we  already  have, 
it  discourages  thoughts  of  something 
new. 

The  grounds  of  the  Wriston  and 
West  Quadrangles  seemed  sadly  neg- 
lected. I  remember  particularly  the 
erosion  around  the  "kiosks"  naming 
Hughes  and  Patriots  Courts,  and  the 
small  gate  by  Harkness  House  where 
rust  has  destroyed  the  name  the  gate 
was  intended  to  commemorate.  Several 
women  expressed  distress  over  the 
condition  of  Andrews  Hall  at  Pem- 
broke. 

Otherwise,  it  was  a  pleasant  reun- 
ion filled  with  a  good  deal  of  nostalgia 
and  affection  which  the  rain  only 
dampened  a  bit. 

DICK  WILSON  '51 

Boston 

Latin  is  alive  and  well 

Editor:  I  am  not  a  Latinist.  Indeed, 
I  chose  to  graduate  from  Brown  with  a 
degree  of  Ph.B.  instead  of  a  B.A.,  be- 
cause the  former  required  less  study  of 
Latin  than  the  latter:  a  craven  choice. 

During  my  undergraduate  years,  I 
suffered  some  embarrassment,  how- 
ever, because  so  many  of  my  classmates 
weie  products  of  Providence's  Classical 
High  School,  whence  they  had  been 


spawned  with  deep  immersion  not  only 
in  Latin  but  also  in  classical  Greek. 

The  recent  controversy  in  your 
pages  revolving  around  the  authorship 
of  those  famous  words  "Delenda  est  Car- 
tagoV  has  been  highly  gratifying  to  me, 
in  its  reassurance  that  even  in  these 
non-classical  days  of  despond,  Latin 
remains  not  only  well  but  in  the  fore- 
front of  so  many  alert  alumni  minds. 

It  is  nice  to  have  the  words  prop- 
erly ascribed  to  Cato  rather  than  (erro- 
neously) to  Cicero,  and  it  is  also  inter- 
esting to  draw  parallels  between  those 
ancient  times  and  our  own,  as  was 
neatly  done  by  correspondents  Rice 
and  Richardson. 

But  now  I  wish  to  add  a  personal 
confession  of  error,  and  also  a  pseudo- 
learned  note  that  may  have  escaped 
many. 

The  phrase  itself  is  an  example  of  a 
Latin  construction  called  the  passive 
paraphrastic,  which  carries  with  it  an 
implication  of  future  compulsion.  This 
has  recently  been  elucidated  to  me  by  a 
close  associate  of  mine  at  the  University 
of  Arizona,  truly  a  man  for  all  seasons, 
who  is  competent  in  Classical  Latin, 
colonial  Spanish,  German,  Papago,  and 


even  in  English. 

My  personal  confession  is  that  for 
more  than  seventy-five  years  I  had  be- 
lieved that  the  words  were  uttered  "post 
facto"  by  Scipio  Aemilianus  (surnamed 
Africanus  Minor),  the  Roman  general 
who  actually  did  the  deed.  I  have  visit- 
ed Carthage,  and  I  can  testify  that  he 
was  thorough,  which  would  have  grati- 
fied Cato,  who  unfortunately  had  died 
three  years  earlier. 

WATSON  SMITH  '19 

Tucson 

Korff  archives 

Editor:  I  enjoyed  your  piece  on  the 
Korff  archives  (BAM ,  December/Janu- 
ary). What  an  invaluable  contribution 
he  has  made  to  the  school's  collection! 

As  always,  I  continue  to  enjoy  John 
Foraste's  work. 

J.  RYDEN  '84 

Barrington,  R.l. 


SR  AFFILIATES,  INC. 


Agents,  since  1 968,  for  the 
exploration  and  production 
of  oil  and  gas  in  the  Permian 
Basin. 

•  Lease  operating 
services. 

•  Purchase  and  sale  of 
production. 

lb  receive  an  informa- 
tive brochure,  please  call 
or  write: 

George  C.  Bitting,  '57, 

President 
SR  Affiliates,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  10882 
Midland,  TX  79702 
Telephone: 

915/687-3333 
or 
P.O.  Box  50260 
St.  Louis,  MO  63105 
Telephone: 

314/432-4455 
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Seniors  who  will  never  graduate 
— and  are  happy  about  it 


Whoever  coined  the  saying  about 
teaching  old  animals  new  tricks  could 
not  have  anticipated  what  is  going  on  at 
the  Brown  Community  for  Learning  in 
Retirement  (BCLIR).  This  year,  the 
BCLIR  program  has  enrolled  nearly 
eighty  people  who  are  actively  involved 
in  learning — and  teaching  themselves 
— subjects  as  general  as  modern  art  and 
American  music,  and  as  specific  as  cults 
in  America.  What  binds  the  BCLIR 
participants  together  is  the  burning 
desire  to  learn  more,  or,  as  one  member 
put  it,  "I  just  want  to  keep  exercising 
my  gray  matter."  As  retired  teacher 
Teresa  Mellone  '39  says,  "Retirement  is 
for  the  birds,  frankly.  This  is  one  way 
people  can  stay  active  and  keep  their 
minds  sharp." 

BCLIR  ("Be  clear"  as  it's  fondly 
called)  is  a  partnership  between  Brown 
and  retired  or  semi-retired  people  in 
the  community.  The  program  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  Brown  Learning 
Community  (BAM,  October  1983),  and 
as  far  as  Dean  of  Special  Studies  Mark 
Curran  is  concerned,  BCLIR  is  "at  the 
heart  of  what  we're  trying  to  do  in  spe- 
cial studies.  The  kind  of  spirit,  the  con- 
tinued love  of  learning  that  special 
studies  is  all  about,  is  best  exemplified 
by  this  program." 

Curran  was  the  midwife  for  the 
program.  Three  years  ago,  when  the 
nighttime  program  of  the  Learning 
Community  was  initiated,  Curran  su- 
spected that  there  was  a  local  audience 
of  retirees  who  might  be  interested  in 
continuing  education,  but  who  might 
not  want  to  venture  out  at  night.  So  he 
ran  a  short  blurb  in  his  BLC  catalogue, 
offering  collaborative  education  semi- 
nars in  the  daytime.  "The  fact  was,"  he 
told  the  George  St.  Journal,  "the  Brown 
Community  for  Learning  in  Retirement 
didn't  exist  at  the  time  we  offered  it." 

When  a  dozen  people  responded 
to  Curran's  offer,  he  organized  them 
into  executive  and  curriculum  commit- 
I  tees,  and  together  they  worked  out  sev- 
eral semesters  of  courses.  "My  work  was 
mostly  starting  it,"  Curran  admits  to- 
day, "and  now  the  program  is  thriving 
and  very  much  alive,"  a  fact  that  he  is 


proud  of.  "You  know,  the  primary  mis- 
sion of  Brown  is  about  education  as  it 
relates  to  younger  people.  One  model 
we  inculcate  is  that  education  is  a  life- 
time commitment,  but  there's  some- 
thing strange  about  making  that  state- 
ment, then  looking  around  at  the 
population  of  the  University  and  notic- 
ing that,  by  and  large,  it's  all  under 
thirty  years  old." 

Not  anymore.  Now  there  is  a  small, 
albeit  lively,  group  of  people  ranging 
from  age  fifty-five  to  mid-eighties  who 
consider  themselves  very  much  part  of 
the  LIniversity.  The  University  provides 
BCLIR  space  for  meeting,  use  of  the 
libraries,  discounts  on  theater  and  ath- 
letic events  tickets,  subscriptions  to  the 
community  newspaper,  the  George  St. 
Journal,  and  a  portion  of  Mark  Curran's 
time.  The  BCLIR  participants  do  the 
rest — from  choosing  what  classes  will  be 
offered,  to  recruiting  new  members,  to 
teaching  the  classes. 

The  collaborative  learning  aspect 
of  BCLIR  classes  is  both  a  selling  point 
and  a  deterrent.  Although  one  partici- 
pant coordinates  the  class,  each  mem- 
ber of  a  BCLIR  seminar  is  responsible 
for  investigating  one  aspect  of  the  topic 
being  studied,  and  then  informally 
presenting  the  information  during  the 
seminar.  Wide-ranging  discussions 
generally  follow  each  presentation. 
"There  are  a  limited  number  of  edu- 
cated people  at  or  near  retirement  age, 
who  are  particularly  interested  in  col- 
laborative learning,"  Curran  says. 
"Most  are  interested  in  lecture  pro- 
grams— passive  learning  experiences. 
This  program  is  similar  to  a  GISP 
[Group  Independent  Study  Program] 
at  the  undergraduate  level  at  Brown." 
"The  concept  of  collaborative  learning 
is  wonderful,"  says  Mellone.  "My  phi- 
losophy in  teaching  is  to  draw  students 
in,  not  to  lecture  at  them.  If  you  can  get 
them  to  come  to  the  fountain  and 
drink,  that's  when  learning  is  most  ex- 
citing." 

"Doing  the  research  part  and  writ- 
ing it  up  is  a  major  factor  that  might 
discourage  people,"  admits  Carl  Bloom, 
BCLIR  chairman  for  marketing  and 


recruitment.  "When  I  am  talking  to 
people  who  might  be  interested  in  join- 
ing, I  just  tell  them  that  none  of  us  in 
BCLIR  are  Einsteins.  I  tell  people  that 
we're  just  like  they  are,  although  not  as 
smart.  And  I  tell  them  of  my  own  ex- 
perience in  BCLIR — that  even  after 
fifteen  years  of  teaching,  I  still  get  ner- 
vous when  I  have  to  do  a  presentation. 
I  advise  them  to  take  responsibility  for 
a  session  far  into  the  semester,  so  they 
can  see  how  others  are  doing." 

Seminars  are  selected  by  a  curricu- 
lum committee.  Arline  Kiven.  formerly 
a  history  professor  at  the  Community 
College  of  Rhode  Island  and  chairman 
of  the  curriculum  committee,  explains 
that  the  committee  seeks  suggestions 
for  seminars  from  the  general  mem- 
bership. "We  try  to  choose  up  to  ten 
seminars  a  term.  This  year  we  have  just 
finished  a  training  seminar  and  work- 
shop for  all  the  coordinators — we  don't 
like  to  call  them  teachers — of  the  semi- 
nars. I'm  teaching  the  course  on  cults 
and  Utopias  in  America,  and  I  worked 
on  putting  it  together  all  summer.  The 
mental  stimulation  is  the  main  thing. 
I've  gotten  into  areas  of  reading  I 
wouldn't  ordinarily  get  into." 

What  is  the  average  BCLIR  partic- 
ipant like?  "Intellectually  curious,  quite 
sociable,  adventurous,  and  culturally 
broad,"  Bloom  says.  More  than  90  per- 
cent of  the  participants  have  college 
degrees,  and  some  are  still  active  pro- 
fessionally. They  are  also  people  who 
want  to  stay  active  socially  as  well  as 
intellectually.  Moli  Prebluda,  executive 
chairman  for  BCLIR,  savs  that  "we're 
elite  in  the  respect  that  our  members 
come  from  all  professions,  and  gener- 
allv  have  one  or  two  degrees.  We  are 
people  who  want  to  keep  active  as  we 
— quote,  decline,  unquote." 

Prebluda,  who  is  coordinating  a 
seminar  on  the  short  story  this  semes- 
ter, is  something  of  an  evangelist  when 
it  comes  to  BCLIR.  "I  have  gotten  tre- 
mendous rewards  in  many  areas. 
BCLIR  has  opened  me  up  socially  and 
intellectually,  and  kept  my  husband 
and  me  tremendously  excited  about 
life,  the  University,  and  our  studies. 
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Seminar  coordinator  Moli  Prebluda  (picture  at  left)  teaches  a  course  on  the  "world's  greatest  short  stories." 


"I  have  to  say  that  BCI.IR  has  been 
more  rewarding  than  my  career.  I  was  .1 
teacher,  which  was  mv  priesthood,  as 
James  Joyce  would  say,  hut  litis  has 
done  more  for  me.  It's  a  marvelous 
adjunct  to  my  retirement." 

Prebluda  and  hci  husband,  Irving, 
a  retired  pharmacist,  have  been  in- 
volved in  BCI.IR  from  the  beginning. 
"Prior  to  this,  our  lives  were  together, 
but  our  interests  were  separate."  she 
says.  And  now  they  are  sharing  inter- 
ests— "My  husband  has  been  in  every 
one  of  the  seminars  I  have  coordinat- 
ed." 

The  social  element  ol  BCI.IR  is 
attractive  lor  many  retirees.  A  social 
committee  is  responsible  for  planning 
outings  to  museums  and  other  univer- 


sities, .ind  each  seminar  has  beginning- 
and  end-of-term  parties.  The  seminars 
themselves  are  often  social  events.  "1 
had  to  ilose  a  course  I  was  coordinating 
last  semester,  because  it  was  too  crowd- 
ed," Prebluda  recalls.  "Someone  who 
couldn't  get  in  came  to  me  to  say  how 
disappointed  she  was,  and  said,  'You 
people  are  such  a  marvelous,  fun 
group.'  We  have  all  become  such  good 
1 1  lends." 

C'.urran  suspects  that   "this  kind  of 
program  will  spread  as  the  American 

population  ol  college  graduates  pushes 

into  retirement.  In  fifteen  <>i  twenty 
years,  the  baby  boomers  will  be  bene- 
fitting from  expanded  college  educa- 
tion." Curran  points  out  that  the  pro- 
gram in  collaborative  education  is  not 


unique  to  Brown.  "Harvard  has  a  simi- 
lar program,  as  do  Duke,  American 
University  in  Washington,  UCLA,  and 
Cal  Berkeley.  I  would  urge  older  alum- 
ni to  get  involved  in  these  programs  if 
they  live  in  those  areas." 

"When  you  get  older,"  Cat!  Bloom 
says,  "you  feel  you  have  a  great  deal  of 
wisdom  accrued  from  a  lifetime  of 
experience.   This  program  allows  us  to 
speak  up  with  our  views.  And,  you 
know,  another  frustration  of  being  re- 
ined is  that  you  still  might  have  lots  of 
energy  and  need  a  channel  for  it,  a  vent 
for  your  thoughts  and  ideas.  It's  frus- 
trating to  be  so  smart  and  not  have 
anyone  who  listens.  Well,  we  listen  to 
each  other  now."  K.H. 


The  report  on  the  quality  of  life  for  minority  students 
at  Brown:  A  dissent  and  an  update 
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In  the  six  months  since  a  blue  ribbon 
committee  of  visiting  dignitaries 
finished  its  study  of  the  quality  ol  life 
and  education  of  minority  students  at 
Brown,  some  of  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendations are  being  implemented, 
and  others  are  in  the  works.  (See  ac- 
companying Elms.)  And,  a  dissenting 
opinion  by  committee  member  Lerone 
Bennett,  Jr.,  senior  editor  of  Ebony 
Magazine,  was  published,  along  with  an 
updated  version  of  the  original  report, 
"The  American  University  and  the 
Pluralist  Ideal." 

The  report  was  commissioned  in 
the  spring  of  1985  in  response  to  dem- 
onstrations by  minority  students  pro- 
testing the  quality  of  life  on  campus. 
(BAM,  December  1985,  June  1986). 
The  visiting  committee  was  composed 


ol  educators,  alumni,  and  parents  of 
current  and  former  Brown  students, 
and  was  chaired  by  Dr.  Augustus  A. 
White  III  '57,  a  Brown  Fellow. 

Although  Bennett  endorsed  the 
basic  theme  of  the  majority  report  on 
minority  student  life,  his  minority  re- 
port "conveys  a  greater  sense  of  urgen- 
c  \ "  and  accuses  the  original  report  of 
lacking  a  sense  of  priorities. 

In  his  critique  of  the  report,  Ben- 
nett specified  five  major  areas  in  which 
he  disagreed  with  or  disputed  the  com- 
mittee's tone,  process,  or  conclusions. 
Bennett  maintains: 

□  "The  majority  report  assumes  in 
some  cases  the  point  of  view  of  the 
University."  Bennett  says  that  the  ma- 
jority report  at  times  had  an  apologetic 
tone.  He  also  criticized  the  report  for 


tailing  to  address  specific  issues  dealing 
with  Brown's  curriculum  and  its  lack  of 
emphasis  on  Third  World  issues. 

Bennett  lauded  President  Swearer 
for  taking  a  more  "forthright"  ap- 
proach in  his  statement  on  "Race  Rela- 
tions at  Brown"  (BAM,  April  1985). 
"[W]hat  is  it  that  we  either  do  or  fail  to 
do  that  continues  to  give  members  of 
our  Third  World  community  the  un- 
comfortable sense  that  they  are  margi- 
nal to  the  dominant  interests  and  activ- 
ities of  the  University?"  Swearer  asked 
in  his  statement. 

□  "The  majority  report  evades  is- 
sues." The  first  draft  of  the  report 
claimed  that  "the  students'  demands 
were  well  heard  and  understood." 
Bennett  objected  to  the  word  "well," 
and  it  was  deleted,  but  he  says  the 


Statement  is  still  inaccurate — that  the 
issues  are  not  understood  and  that 
there  is  "even  resistance  to  under- 
standing." 

□  "The  majority  report  is  marred 
in  several  instances  by  inarticulate  con- 
servative premises."   The  charge  to  the 
visiting  committee  said  that  the  term 
"Third  World"  is  used  frequently  and 
in  different  ways  at  Brown.  "The  visit- 
ing committee  members  should  become 
familiar  with  the  usage."  Bennett  points 
out  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  majori- 
ty report,  the  committee  takes  issue 
with  the  concept  of  the  Third  World, 
and  "elects"  to  use  the  word  "minority." 

Bennett  also  disagrees  with  what 
he  perceived  as  an  attack  on  militancy 
— that  militancy  was  not  a  "psycholog- 
ical coping  mechanism,  and  a  distrac- 
tion," as  the  report  stated  (although  it 
agreed  it  was  a  "reasonable"  political 
response.)  Bennett  argues  that  "for  an 
oppressed  person,  struggle  is  a  form  of 
education,  perhaps  the  highest  form  of 
education." 

□  "The  majority  report  lacks  a 
sense  of  urgency  and  a  sense  of  priori- 
ties." Bennett  says  simply  that  the  list  of 
recommendations  should  be  put  in 
order  of  priority,  and  there  should  be  a 
mechanism  for  periodic  reports  on 
compliance. 

□  "The  majority  report  is  a  product 
of  a  flawed  process."  Bennett  claims 
that  although  the  committee  was  guar- 
anteed a  chance  to  read  the  final  draft 
of  the  report  and  "sign  off  on  it,  the 
final  draft  was  sent  to  the  printer  with- 
out the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
full  committee  and  two  of  three  mem- 
bers of  the  drafting  committee.  John 
Robinson  '67,  dean  of  students  and  one 
of  the  staff  facilitators  for  the  commit- 
tee, admits  that  there  was  some  confu- 
sion when  the  report  got  to  the  printing 
stage,  but  that  other  members  were  not 
concerned. 

"Mr.  Bennett's  report  is  indeed  a 
dissenting  opinion,"  Robinson  said.  "It 
was  not  born  of  a  process,  such  as  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  would  be.  It 
does  not  summarize  minority  opinion 
— it  was  one  man's  opinion.  There  were 
seventeen  members  on  that  commit- 
tee." 

Dr.  White,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  told  the  Brown  Daily  Herald 
thai  "the  difference  is  really  a  matter  of 
tone  and  style  rather  than  substance.  In 
principle,  it  agrees  with  the  committee 
opinion,  but  slates  it  more  urgently 
than  the  committee  opinion."  White 
called  the  dissenting  opinion  "this  mi- 
nor dissent  by  one  individual."        K.H. 


Update 


When  the  seventeen-member  "blue 
ribbon"  committee  set  up  to  study  mi- 
nority life  on  the  Brown  campus  issued 
their  report  last  spring.  President 
Howard  Swearer  said  firmly,  "This 
requires  action.  It  asks  what  more  can 
we  be  doing  and  sets  the  agenda  for  the 
next  couple  of  years.  Expectations  have 
been  raised." 

Expectations  were  high.  And,  as 
Swearer  reported  to  a  November  meet- 
ing of  the  Advisory  and  Executive 
committee  of  the  Corporation,  progress 
has  been  made  in  some  areas,  and  there 
is  work  to  be  done  in  others. 

Roughly,  the  eighteen  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  visiting  committee 
broke  down  into  those  relating  to  fac- 
ulty, the  administration,  or  students. 
Those  relating  to  the  administration 
have  been  done;  several  recommenda- 
tions relating  to  faculty  have  been  done, 
mostly  the  ones  that  the  provost's  office 
could  implement  by  itself;  the  student- 
oriented  recommendations  are  still 
under  discussion,  with  some  progress 
expected  by  this  semester's  end. 

Here  are  the  visiting  committee's 
eighteen  recommendations,  followed  by 
the  progress  report: 

/.  More  ethnic-related  materials  and 
more  departmental  courses  on  the  experience 
and  heritage  of  minorities.  The  dean  of 
the  College,  Harriet  Sheridan,  is  ac- 
tively encouraging  implementation 
based  on  a  Ford  Foundation  grant  for 
"Collaborative  Modes  of  Teaching  and 
Learning:  To  Share  a  Pluralistic  Curri- 
culum." 

2.  Greater  emphasis  to  ethnic  and  mi- 
nority concerns  in  the  curriculum;  distribu- 
tion of  information  on  ethnic-related  courses. 
The  dean  of  the  College  has  published 
"Third  World  Studies — Brown  Univer- 
sity," prepared  by  Associate  Professor 
of  Anthropology  Lina  Fruzzetti,  which 
lists  eighty-seven  courses  spanning 
fifteen  departments.  It  was  disseminat- 
ed to  the  academic  advisory  network 
this  year;  it  will  be  updated  and  dis- 
seminated to  all  students  in  future 
years. 

3.  Faculty  consideration  of  a  gradua- 
tion requirement  in  American  ethnic  or 
Third  World  studies.  To  be  considered  by 
the  Education  Policy  Committee  and 
the  provost.  Some  questions  have  al- 
ready been  raised  about  its  consistency 
with  the  educational  principles  of  the 
New  Curriculum. 

4.  Faculty  consideration  of  an  Ethnic 
Studies  concentration  and  an  Ethnic  Studies 
Research  Institute.  Also  to  be  considered 
by  the  EPC.  The  provost  is  reviewing  it 


with  interested  departments,  programs 
— for  example,  American  Civilization 
and  Afro-American  Studies — and 
members  of  the  faculty. 

5.  Appoint  one  member  of  each  depart- 
ment, program,  or  center  to  focus  on  minor- 
ity faculty  recruitment.  The  dean  of  the 
faculty  and  a  new  group,  the  Campus 
Minority  Affairs  Committee  (set  up  to 
serve  as  a  middle  ground  for  the  cam- 
pus's racial  communities),  have  pre- 
pared a  list  of  individuals  and  are  now 
working  with  them  to  implement  the 
detailed  suggestions  under  this  recom- 
mendation. 

6.  Establish  a  faculty  seminar  series 
with  prominent  attention  to  minority  issues. 
Professor  Emeritus  Harold  Pfautz  is 
helping  the  provost  establish  this  series 
next  academic  year. 

7.  Expand  writing  and  math  "ski/I  sta- 
tions" to  other  locations  with  increased  stu- 
dent access.  The  writing  and  math  cen- 
ters are  helping  the  dean  of  the  College 
with  plans  to  implement  this  next  aca- 
demic year. 

8.  Designate  deans  to  monitor  the  atu- 
demic  performance  of  minority  students  and 
direct  those  in  academic  trouble  to  appropri- 
ate resources.  Deans  Preston  Smith  and 
Armando  Bengochea,  working  with 
other  deans  as  appropriate,  have  been 
so  designated. 

9.  Designate  an  academit  resources 
advisor  in  each  department,  program  and 
center.  The  dean  of  the  faculty  has  done 
so. 

10.  Appoint  a  new  dean  to  focus  on 
support  for  Latino  students.  The  new  dean 
is  Armando  Bengochea,  with  an  office 
in  the  Third  World  Center. 

//.  Support  all  student  groups  seeking 
to  promote  racial  understanding.  The 
deans  of  students  and  student  life  are 
actively  consulting  the  UCS  and  Third 
World  Center  on  the  most  effective 
ways  of  doing  this. 

12.  Broadei  mandate  and  increased 
administrative  involvement  in  the  Third 
World  Transition  Program.  This  year,  the 
TWTP  already  benefited  from  a 
broader  scope,  including  more  specific 
academic  programing,  which  culminat- 
ed in  a  plenary  session  speech  bv  Levi 
Adams,  associate  vice  president  for 
biology  and  medicine,  and  a  special 
Racial  Awareness  Communications 
Exchange  (RACE)  workshop/dinner  for 
TWTP  participants  and  their  non-mi- 
nority roommates.  TWTP  received 
increased  academic  and  administrative 
attention  and  support,  which  resulted 
in  closer  program  planning  with  stu- 
dent leaders — encouraging  trends  that 
will  continue  in  the  future. 

/  >.  ('.utile  an  "ombudsman"  to  serve 


It 
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minority  students.  The  deans  of  students 
and  student  life  are  actively  working 
with  various  groups  to  implement  this 
recommendation,  from  a  new  full-time 
position  to  several  individuals  filling 
this  function  in  new  ways. 

14.  New  initiatives  by  the  I  'CS  to  im- 
prove interraeial  communication  and  inter- 
cultural  exchange.  The  dean  of  students 
is  consulting  with  UCS  on  new  initia- 
tives. 

15.  New  endorsement  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  students  for  the  Racial  Aware- 
ness Communications  Exchange  program. 
The  RACE  hudget  has  been  augment- 
ed, a  student  coordinator  has  been 
hired,  and  the  dean  of  student  life  has 


assigned  another  staff  member  to  work 
with  RACE.  Additional  ideas  are  being 
canvassed  with  RACE  and  the  Chap- 
lain's Office. 

16.  New  and  creative  planning  by  the 
TWC  to  preserve  the  cultural  assets  of  Hu- 
mility gmiips  and  shaic  them  with  the  L'ui- 
versity  community.  The  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege and  the  director  of  the  TWC.  are 
actively  consulting  students,  faculty, 
and  administration  in  order  to  develop 
programs  that  will  further  enhance 
TWC's  contributions  to  minorities  and 
the  overall  community. 

//.  Regular  and  focused  attention  by 
the  president  and  senim  stuff  In  race  illa- 
tions and  Humility  issues.    The  president 


has  re-established  the  CMAC  as  a 
forum  of  campus  discussion  and  advice 
for  further  action,  and  he  and  his  staff 
have  held  several  meetings  to  imple- 
ment recommendations  already  re- 
ceived from  the  visiting  committee  and 
members  of  the  University  community. 
18.  Continuing  actum  by  the  Corpora- 
tion Committee  on  Minority  Affairs,  includ- 
ing objective  evaluation  at  least  biennially. 
The  committee  has  reviewed  and  sup- 
ported the  visiting  committee's  report 
and  will  meet  next  February  to  deter- 
mine additional  steps  for  follow-up, 
monitoring,  and  evaluation. 


From  terror  in  the  Cambodian  jungle 
to  a  new  life  at  Brown 
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Seven  years  ago,  Arn  Chorn-pond  '90 
lay  close  to  death  in  a  refugee  camp  on 
the  border  of  Thailand.  Today,  weal- 
ing a  polo  shirt,  Levi  cords,  and  bac  k- 
pack,  he  looks  like  any  other  Brown 
student.  But  the  memory  of  the  refugee 
camp  is  always  with  him,  and  onl\  re- 
cently has  he  been  able  to  smile. 

Chorn-pond  was  one  of  millions  of 
Cambodians  terrorized  b\  the  Khmer 
Rouge  regime  in  the  1970s.  He  wit- 
nessed brutal  killings  and  tortures,  and 
he  compares  the  horror  of  the  Khmer 
Rouge  to  the  Nazi  Holocaust.   "I  have 
learned  about  Auschwitz,"  he  says. 
"Maybe  more  than  Auschwitz  I  have 
seen.  It  is  like  a  second  Holocaust.'' 

Arn  Chorn-pond's  story  is  one  of  a 
nation  used  as  a  pawn  in  a  superpower 
chess  match,  and  of  a  young  ben  who 
was,  as  he  puts  it,  lucky  enough  to  sur- 
vive. 

Cambodia  suffered  the  misfortune 
of  being  strategically  important  to  op- 
posing countries.  During  the  Vietnam 
War,  President  Nixon  recognized 
Cambodia's  potential  as  a  military  base: 
It  shares  a  border  with  Vietnam.  Com- 
munist countries  such  as  then-North 
Vietnam  and  China,  eager  to  gain  con- 
trol of  Southeast  Asia  and  repel  the 
United  States,  also  viewed  Cambodia  as 
a  crucial  military  stronghold.  King  Si- 
hanouk of  Cambodia  knew  that  the 
only  way  to  avoid  invasion  was  to  re- 
main neutral. 

Unfortunately,  Sihanouk's  policy 
of  neutrality  did  not  hold  up.   "During 
that  time,"  explains  Chorn-pond,  "the 
U.S.  gave  guns  and  money  to  our  prime 
minister."  Sihanouk  then  tried  to  ap- 


Arn  Chorn-pond:  At  age  20, 
he  is  finally  able  to  smile. 

pease  China  by  demonstrating  that 
Cambodia  had  no  ties  to  the  U.S.  "That 
was  dangerous,"  says  Chorn-pond. 
"The  United  States  right  away  accused 
[Sihanouk]  of  being  a  communist.  Nix- 
on gave  money  under  the  table  to  Lon 
Nol,  who  was  pro-American,  and  said, 
'Kick  Sihanouk  out.'  Coup  d'etat,  they 
call  it." 

Sihanouk  left  Cambodia,  and  Lon 
Nol  took  over.  A  band  of  Khmer  Rouge 
and  Viet  Cong,  both  communist,  was 
already  plotting  against  Lon  Nol.  "And 
the  war  started  from  that,"  says  Chorn- 


pond.  "The  United  States  is  afraid  of 
communists,  and  communists  are  all  aid 
of  the  United  States.  And  the  little 
c  ountry  gets  killed." 

In  1975,  when  the  Viet  Cong  as- 
sumed power  in  Vietnam,  the  Khmer 
Rouge  took  power  in  Cambodia — and 
the  killings  began.  "Khmer  Rouge 
killed  three  million  in  three  years,"  says 
Chorn-pond,  "including  my  family. 
They  killed  all  the  educated  people; 
they  killed  the  teachers.  If  you  knew 
how  to  read  or  write,  they  killed  you." 

The  orphaned  Chorn-pond  was 
captured  by  the  Khmer  Rouge  and 
forced  to  light  against  the  Vietnamese. 
"When  the  Vietnamese  attacked  in 
1979,  the  Khmer  Rouge  gave  me  a 
gun,"  Chorn-pond  says.  "They  gave 
thousands  of  kids  like  me  guns  and  told 
us  to  fight.  [I  was  fighting]  for  the  very 
people  who  killed  my  family."  He  re- 
calls yvhat  seemed  to  be  endless  warfare. 
"There  were  bullets  like  rain.  And  I  did 
not  die.  I  don't  know;  maybe  God  or 
Buddha  helped  me." 

During  that  time,  Chorn-pond 
watched  many  of  his  friends  die  at  the 
hands  of  the  Vietnamese.  When  he 
could  no  longer  bear  to  see  his  com- 
rades die  from  exploding  grenades  and 
round  after  round  of  ammunition, 
Chorn-pond  threw  his  gun  away  and 
escaped  into  the  Cambodian  jungle.  He 
survived  there,  alone,  for  close  to  three 
months,  "just  like  Tarzan."  He  knew  he 
was  not  yet  safe. 

"Sometimes  I  saw  skeletons  in  the 
jungle,"  Chorn-pond  recalls,  "human 
skeletons,  and  I  knew  they  didn't  make 
it  across."  He  credits  the  wild  monkeys 


with  helping  him  stay  alive.  "Maybe  the 
monkeys  thought  I  was  one  of  them.  I 
lived  sort  of  like  the  monkeys;  I 
watched  them  eat,  and  sometimes  they 
gave  me  food."  Eventually  Chorn-pond 
made  it  through  the  jungle  and  found 
himself  on  the  border  of  Thailand,  to 
the  south  of  Cambodia.  "I  had  run 
south,  but  I  did  not  know  I  was  in 
Thailand,"  he  says. 

A  gaunt  fifty  pounds,  Chorn-pond 
was  placed  in  a  refugee  camp  in  Thai- 
land. He  was  so  small  that  Peter  Pond,  a 
United  Nations  relief  worker,  did  not 
see  him  lying  on  the  ground  and  nearly 
stepped  on  him.  Peter  Pond  was  later  to 
become  Arn  Chorn's  foster  father.  "He 
picked  me,"  says  Arn  Chorn-pond.  "I 
don't  know  why." 

His  new  foster  father  brought 
Chorn-pond  home  to  New  Hampshire 
and  enrolled  him  in  the  Northfield 
Mount  Hermon  School.  He  started  in 
the  ninth  grade,  after  having  been  out 
of  school  for  many  years.  "I  did  not 
even  know  my  ABC's,"  he  remembers. 
Although  Chorn-pond  found  school 
extremely  difficult  and  was  very  dis- 
couraged, his  tenacity  and  his  foster 
parent's  support  helped  him  make  it 
through. 

"I  had  to  work  hard,"  Chorn-pond 
says.  "My  dad  wanted  me  to  grow  fast, 
to  be  in  school  fast  so  I  could  go  back 
and  help  my  country.  It  was  too  fast  for 
me.  I  couldn't  function.  I  almost  be- 
came crazy."  Chorn-pond  often  found 
it  difficult  to  study  because  of  the 
flashbacks  and  nightmares  he  had 
about  his  ordeal.  "I  saw  thousands  of 
killings,  every  day,"  he  says.  "With  an 
axe.  It  was  like  hell." 

The  transition  to  life  in  America 
was  difficult  socially,  too.  "For  a  long 
time  I  could  not  be  happy,"  he  says. 
Sometimes  I  get  jealous  when  I  see 
[Brown  students]  very  happy.  I  don't 
hate  them;  I  don't  get  angry.  I  get  jeal- 
ous because  they  live  here  and  it's  fun 
and  they  don't  seem  to  be  responsible 
for  anything.  But  I  love  them,"  he  adds 
quickly.  "1  love  them  because  they  are 
nice  people.  They  don't  kill  my  family." 

It  wouldn't  be  surprising  if  Chorn- 
pond  tried  to  forget  Cambodia,  tried  to 
put  the  killings  and  skeletons  behind 
him.  It  wouldn't  be  surprising  if  he 
couldn't  talk  about  what  he  saw  and 
lived.  Now  that  he  is  an  American  citi- 
zen, living  comfortably  in  New  Eng- 
land, he  could  try  to  erase  the  painful 
years  of  his  life.  But  talking,  sharing, 
and  educating  are  the  means  by  which 
Chorn-pond  deals  with  his  pain.  "I  have 
come  here  to  fight  back,"  he  explains. 
"I  love  my  country.  I've  lost  most  of  my 


family  already;  I  don't  want  to  lose  my 
country.  I  am  Khmer  [Cambodian]  and 
I  am  proud  of  being  Khmer." 

He  has  not  always  been  so  proud  of 
his  heritage.  "When  I  first  came  to  the 
United  States,"  Chorn-pond  says,  "I  did 
not  want  to  be  Cambodian."  He  credits 
his  foster  father  with  helping  him 
overcome  his  aversion.  "He  said  to  me, 
'You  are  Khmer,'  "  Chorn-pond  recalls. 
Since  then,  Chorn-pond  has  seen  other 
young  Cambodian  refugees  in  the  U.S. 
who  try  to  forget  the  war.  He  knows 
that  those  who  do  not  talk  about  their 
suffering  will  be  destroyed  by  it.  "I  have 
watched  my  Cambodian  friends  be- 
come insane,"  he  says.  "They  did  not 
talk,  so  they  carried  their  pain  with 
them." 

As  part  of  his  personal  effort  to 
alleviate  his  pain  and  educate  Ameri- 
cans about  the  Cambodian  genocide, 
Chorn-pond  traveled  with  the  Children 
of  War  Tour,  a  group  of  twenty-six 
young  people  from  war-torn  countries. 
Beginning  on  November  10,  1984,  the 
youths  visited  fifty-four  cities  and  told 
of  the  upheaval  and  war  in  countries 
such  as  Lebanon,  Ireland,  South  Africa, 
Guatemala,  and  Cambodia.  Chorn- 
pond  found  great  solace  in  the  shared 
suffering  of  the  tour  participants.  "I 
learned  I  am  not  alone,"  he  says.  "I 
write  speeches.  I  go  up  and  speak.  I 
cry.  It  gets  me  out  of  the  pain." 

At  Brown,  Chorn-pond  hopes  to 
bring  his  story  to  his  fellow  students. 
"One  thing  I  am  proud  of,"  he  says,  "is 
[that]  I  can  talk.  One  by  one,  I  can  tell 
my  story.  Who  is  responsible  for  the 
killings  in  my  country?  That's  why  I  am 
here,  I  think.  Trying  to  find  the  truth." 

A.M. 


People 


President  Swearer  announced  in  No- 
vember that  the  College  Admission 
Office  and  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid 
will  be  merged  in  the  coming  year  to 
provide  improved  services  for  appli- 
cants and  their  parents.  At  the  same 
time,  the  president  announced  the  res- 
ignation of  Director  of  Admission 
James  H.  Rogers  '56,  effective  in  June 
1988.  Rogers  will  supervise  the  merger 
until  he  leaves  Brown  to  "seek  new 
challenges.  I  have  begun  to  feel  that  1 
may  have  gone  through  the  grueling 
admission  cycle  too  many  times."  Rog- 
ers said  in  explaining  his  departure.  He 
has  been  director  for  the  past  seventeen 
years.  Last  summer,  Director  of  Finan- 
cial Aid  Alan  P.  Maynard  '46  made 
public  his  intention  to  retire  on  June 
30,  1987,  after  more  than  thirty  years 
of  working  at  Brown. 


Professor  of  Engineering  Rodney  J. 
Clifton  received  the  William  Prager 
Medal  for  1986  from  the  Society  of 
Engineering  Science.  The  medal  hon- 
ored his  "outstanding  research  contri- 
butions in  the  mechanics  of  solids."  He 
has  pioneered  research  on  wave  prop- 
agation in  elastic-plastic  materials,  and 
on  the  mechanical  response  of  materi- 
als at  high  rates  of  deformation. 

At  his  fiftieth  reunion  last  May,  Fellow 
Emeritus  Gordon  Cadwgan  '36  was 
honored  with  the  announcement  of  a 
new  endowed  scholarship  fund  in  his 
name.  The  fund  was  organized  by  for- 
mer Brown  Vice  President  Richard 
Ramsden  '59,  who  had  worked  closely 
with  Cadwgan  on  a  number  of  Brown 
fundraising  projects.  Cadwgan  served 
as  Chief  Marshal  for  the  1986  Com- 
mencement. 

Trustee  Artemis  Joukowsky  '55  and 
Trustee  Emerita  Martha  Sharp  Jou- 
kowsky '58  have  established  a  challenge 
for  donors  to  the  Brown  Library  in 
conjunction  with  a  f  750,000  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  Chal- 
lenge. To  each  gift  of  $100,000,  the 
Joukowskys  will  add  $25,000;  the  Uni- 
versity, in  turn,  will  allocate  an  addi- 
tional $25,000  from  the  NEH  matching 
funds,  bringing  the  total  to  $150,000. 
Each  of  these  endowment  funds  of 
$150,000  will  bear  the  name  of  the  ini- 
tial donor;  the  names  will  appear  on  a 
special  plaque  in  the  Rockefeller  Li- 
brary. The  NEH  grant  was  made  to  the 
Library's  permanent  endowment  for 
the  purchase  of  books  and  materials  in 
the  humanities. 

The  Ernest  S.  Frerichs  Library  of  Bib- 
lical and  Judaic  Studies  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Brown  in  honor  of  the  pro- 
fessor of  religious  studies  by  his  friends 
and  colleagues.  Frerichs  '48  is  director 
of  Brown's  Program  in  Judaic  Studies 
and  a  past  dean  of  the  graduate  school. 
His  colleague  Jacob  S.  Neusner.  Uni- 
versity Professor  and  Ungerleider  Dis- 
tinguished Scholar  of  Judaic  studies, 
has  given  more  than  1,200  items  to  the 
new  library. 
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SPORTS 

By  James  Reinbold 


One  big  play  was  this  touchdown  in  the  Yale  game  on  a  pass  from  Mark  Donovan  to  Dave  Fielding. 

Not  enough  big  plays  in  football 


1 1 


Their  1985  and  1986  records  are  an 
.identical  5-4-1.  I  Ins  year's  third-place 

finish  in  the  Ivy  League  (4-2-1)  is  lull  a 
step  better  th. in  last  year's   1-3,  and 
then  five  wins  give  them  two  winning 
seasons  in  a  row.  Why,  then,  do  the 
achievements  ol  this  year's  football 
team  seem  a  link-  hollow?  .And  win  is  n 
that  this  year's  5-4-1  oilers  less  reason 
to  (  heer  than  lasi  yeai  's? 

Perhaps  it's  because  last  veai  s  team 
featured  [amie  1'otkul.  an  excidng  tail- 
bark  who  gained  over  1,000  \aids  in  a 
single  season  lor  the  hi  si  lime  in  Brown 
history.  Or  maybe  because  ol  the  rug- 
ged defense,  which  (balked  up  lour 
shutouts  against  Ivy  foes.  Or  that  il  was 
the  first  winning  season  since  1980.  Or 
maybe  because  it  promised  more  than 
another  5-4-1  finish  in  1986. 

Alter  the  27-3  loss  to  Colgate 
dropped  the  Bruins  to  4-1.  and  effec- 
tivelv  eliminated  the  chance  of  anything 
but  a  so-so  year.  Coach  |ohn  Rosenberg 
offered  these  thoughts:  "On  a  day  like 
this,  witli  rain  hampering  our  passing 
game,  you've  got  to  get  back  to  the 
running  game.  But  you  can't  pull 
something  out  of  a  hat  if  it  hasn't  been 
there." 


Tile  season  gOI  oil  lo  a  rabbit-cjinc  k 

start,  M)t\  before  the  Penn  game,  with 
the  Bruins  sitting  on  a  3-0  let  old.  main 
thought  that  there  might  even  be  a 
hstlul  ol  Iw  League  Championship 
iings  in  that  hat.  The  Homecoming 
crowd  was  treated  to  all  the  glutei  ami 
ghl/  ol  a  brass  band  marching  into 
town  as  Mark  Donovan  '88  passed  for 
more  opening-day  yardage  (2"><>)  than 
any  other  quarterback  in  Brown  histo- 
ry.  Vgainsl  Yale,  he  connected  with 
Dave  Fielding '87  for  touchdowns  ol  71 
and  Ml  yards.  On  the  day,  Fielding 
caught  five  passes  for  127  yards,  and 
Donovan  completed  18  of  27  passes. 
The  following  Saturdav,  at  I'RI's 
Meade  Stadium  in  Kingston,  the  Do- 
novan-fielding combination  flashed 
again,  with  Donovan  connecting  with 
Fielding  for  TD's  of  63  and  28  yards, 
and  once  to  Mark  Daly  '87  for  44  yards. 
Donovan  was  9  for  18  for  182  yards, 
and  a  stout  defense  held  the  L'RI  Rams 
to  ten  yards  rushing.  Against  Princeton, 
Donovan  and  Fielding  clicked  for  a 
55-yard  TD,  and  suddenly  this  was  the 
Big  Play  Bruins. 

But  after  the  heady  3-0  start,  the 
Bruins  ran  into  a  brick  wall  called  the 


I'enn  Quakers.  What  had  been  billed  as 
an  early  Ivy  League-title  showdown 
turned  into  little  more  than  a  rout.  It 
was  a  deleat.  which  seems,  in  retro- 
spect, to  have  been  the  turning  point  ol 
the  season.  Unlike  a  magician,  Rosen- 
beig  was  unable  to  pull  either  a  c  ham- 
pionship  or  a  rebound  from  the  sting- 
ing Penn  deleat  from  his  hat.  The 
Brown  defense  couldn't  stop  the  Penn 
running  game,  and  the  big-play  combi- 
nation of  Donovan  to  Fielding  suddenly 
fell  silent.  Donovan  completed  only  six 
passes,  and  none  to  Fielding.  The  Big 
Play  slept  through  the  game  against  the 
Big  Red  of  Cornell  the  following  Sat- 
urdav. But  in  all  fairness.  Brown  was  in 
the  game,  and  marching,  before  Dono- 
van was  intercepted,  and  Cornell  put  a 
14-3  game  out  of  reach.  But  now  the 
Bruins  were  2-2  in  the  Ivies,  and  it  was 
already  apparent  that  neither  Penn  nor 
Cornell,  both  undefeated,  were  going 
to  slip.  And  it  was  also  apparent,  that 
while  the  Big  Play  slept,  the  running 
game  did  not  awaken.  The  team  had 
lived  by  the  Big  Play,  and  now  the  team 
was  dying  from  a  lack  of  it. 

The  high  point  of  the  second  half 
of  the  season  was  the  victory  over  Har- 


vard  in  Cambridge,  Sam  Falcone's  ['87] 
140-yards  rushing  in  the  tie  with  Dart- 
mouth (the  only  100-yard  game  by  a 
Brown  back  all  season),  and  the  offen- 
sive fireworks  against  Columbia,  which 
rekindled  memories  of  the  beginning 
of  the  season. 

Two  linebackers,  Brian  Murphy 
'87  and  Tyler  Wolfram  '88,  led  the 
defense.  Both  had  been  moved  from 
other  positions  to  linebackers  and  both, 
despite  the  shift  and  their  relatively 
small  size,  performed  admirably.  Mur- 
phy led  the  team  with  1 12  tackles  and 
was  second  in  interceptions  with  four. 
Wolfram,  who  had  69  tackles  before  he 
was  injured  in  the  Dartmouth  game 
and  forced  to  sit  out  the  Columbia  con- 
test, recovered  a  team-leading  five 
fumbles. 

In  evaluating  a  season  that  could 
have  had  one  or  two  more  wins  and, 
quite  easily,  one  less  tie,  Rosenberg  was 
philosophical:  "If  we'd  made  the  field 
goal  [attempt  late  in  the  game]  against 
Dartmouth,  we  would  have  had  one 
more  win,  but  does  that  mean  we're  a 
better  football  team?"  The  subject  of 
wins  is  an  interesting  one — and  a  moot 
one  as  well — as  the  disappointment 
over  this  year's  5-4-1  attests.  After  the 
1985  season,  Rosenberg  was  quoted  as 
saying,  "Fine  statistical  accomplish- 
ments don't  necessarily  include  the  one 
that  counts — wins — and,  for  the  sake  of 
the  seniors  who  are  so  outstanding  a 
group,  I  would  have  liked  to  have  seen 
more  of  those."  This  year,  the  coach 
said,  "You'd  always  like  to  have  more 
wins,  but  on  the  other  hand,  I  don't 
know  whether  this  team  did  as  well  as  it 
could  have  or  not.  Did  we  overachieve 
early  or  underachieve  in  the  middle?" 

Perhaps  the  season  was  not  a  mat- 
ter of  over-  or  underachievement  at  all, 
or  of  one  more  victory.  The  outcome  of 
the  season  was  a  matter  of  style — a  little 
too  much  flash,  and  not  enough  sub- 
stance: the  inability  of  the  offense  to 
sustain  drives  on  the  ground,  and  of 
the  defense  to  slop  I  hem. 

Women's  soccer  won  the  Ivy 
League  Championship  for  the  fourth 
consecutive  year — their  sixth  in  the  last 
seven — by  virtue  of  a  scoreless  overtime 
tie  with  Harvard.  But  impressive  as  that 
is,  the  Bruins  were  again  thwarted  in 
the  opening  round  of  the  NCAA 
Championships.  For  the  second  time  in 
'three  years,  Connecticut  knocked  them 
out  ol  the  competition. 

Theresa  Hirschauer  '89  led  the 
team  in  scoring  with  34  points  on  14 
goals  and  six  assists.  Karin  Alderton  '90 
was  second  to  Hirschauer  on  the  team 


and  in  the  league  with  eight  goals  and 
three  assists  for  19  points.  Those  two, 
along  with  goalie  Kathy  Kostic  '87,  were 
Ivy  Players  of  the  Week.  Kostic  finished 
her  career  one  shutout  shy  of  the 
Brown  record  of  34. 

While  the  women  hooters  contin- 
ued their  winning  ways,  men's  soccer 
ended  the  season  with  a  1-0  loss  to 
Dartmouth  and  finished  the  season 
with  only  one  Ivy  League  win.  Todd 
Hellmann  '90  was  the  team's  leading 
scorer  with  three  goals  and  three  assists 
for  nine  points.  He  was  followed  by  Joe 
Maloney  '89  with  eight  points  and 
Cianpiero  Ambrosi  '88  with  seven. 

It  would  have  been  a  repeat  of  last 
year  for  Ed  Reed  and  men's  water  polo 
except  for  Navy.  The  Bruins  lost  to 
Navy  twice  during  the  regular  season, 
and  then  in  the  finals  of  the  Eastern 
Championships,  5-2.  The  team  headed 
into  the  NCAA  Championships  ranked 
tenth  in  the  nation,  behind  eight  Cali- 
fornia teams  and  ninth-ranked  Navy, 
and  finished  seventh,  beating  Air  Force 
but  losing  to  Berkeley  and  Navy. 

Two  disappointing  season-ending 
losses  marred  an  otherwise  outstanding 
year  for  women's  field  hockey.  Fifth- 
ranked  Connecticut  dropped  the 
Bruins,  4-0,  and  Ivy  rival  Harvard  won, 
2-1.  On  the  positive  side,  the  team 
turned  around  last  year's  4-8-2  slate: 
this  year's  numbers  were  8-4-2.  Lauren 
Becker  '87  led  the  scoring  with  nine 
points.  She  scored  21  goals  and  had  1  I 
assists  for  a  career  total  of  32  points. 
Kelly  McCarry  '87  also  wound  up  her 
field  hockey  career,  finishing  the  season 
with  nine  points  (six  goals  and  three 
assists)  and  23  career  points  on  16  goals 
and  seven  assists. 

Volleyball's  season  ended  abruptly 
with  a  fourth-place  finish  in  the  Ivy 
tourney.  The  team  entered  the  compe- 
tition seeded  second  behind  Penn,  the 
eventual  winner,  but  alter  beating  Co- 
lumbia and  Yale,  lost  to  Cornell.  Ginny 
Tom  '88  and  Meg  Andrews  '87  were 
named  to  the  first  All-Tournament 
team. 

Women's  cross  country  ended  the 
season  finishing  fifteenth  of  forty  teams 
at  the  F.CAC  Championships  at  Lehigh 
University.  Of  the  ten  teams  competing 
from  the  New  England  region,  the 
Bruins  placed  fifth.  Candy  Wilson  '90 
finished  first  for  Brown,  and  was  twen- 
ty-sixth overall. 

Men's  cross  country  lost  its  final 
dual  meet  of  the  season  to  highly- 
ranked  Dartmouth.  Chris  Schille  '88 
and  Greg  Whiteley  '89  crossed  the 
finish  line  together  to  claim  second  and 
third  place,  twelve  seconds  behind 


Dartmouth's  Bob  Kempainen  who  set  a 
course  record.  Schille,  Brown's  top 
runner,  won  the  Ivy  League  Champi- 
onship at  the  Heps  held  at  Van  Cort- 
landt  Park.  He  broke  the  course  record 
and  set  an  Ivy  League  record  (24: 1  1 ) 
over  the  five-mile  course.  He  was  sec- 
ond overall  and  the  team  placed  second 
to  Dartmouth  and  fourth  overall. 

Schille  and  Whiteley  finished  first 
and  third  respectively  among  District  I 
runners  at  the  IC4A's,  and  qualified  for 
the  NCAA  Championships.  Out  of  400 
runners,  Schille  placed  fourth  and 
Whiteley  twelfth.  The  team,  however, 
fared  only  reasonably  well,  finishing 
twelfth  of  sixty-three  teams,  a  mild  dis- 
appointment for  Coach  Bob  Rothen- 
berg.  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
team's  best  finish  at  the  IC4A's  in 
twenty  years. 

At  the  NCAA's,  Schille  finished 
seventeenth  and  gained  All-America 
honors,  the  first  since  Robert  Lowe  '61 
in  1960. 

Women's  tennis  tied  for  twelfth  at 
the  ECAC  Championships.  Stephanie 
Hiedemann  '90  was  the  only  Brown 
player  to  win  her  match.  She  completed 
the  fall  season  with  a  7-3  singles  record 
at  the  number-four  position. 

High  hopes  for 
winter  teams 

Men's  hockey  began  the  season  with  a 
victory  over  Holy  Cross  in  an  exhibition 
game  on  November  8,  breaking,  at  least 
unofficially,  the  fifteen-game  losing 
streak  of  last  year.  They  split  the  next 
two  games,  losing  to  Harvard  and  then 
beating  Dartmouth  in  a  dramatic, 
come-from-behind  overtime  game.  The 
following  weekend  they  lost  to  RPI  and 
Vermont. 

Eighteen  letterman  have  returned, 
including  captain  Steve  Climo  '87  and 
alternate  captains  Mike  and  Mark  Re- 
chan.  both  '87.  Coach  Herb  Hammond 
will  be  relying  on  his  six  returning  de- 
fensemen  to  take  some  of  the  pressure 
off  unreliable  goaltending  and  incon- 
sistent scoring.  According  to  Ham- 
mond, the  1986  Bruins  won't  be  flashy, 
but  they  will  get  the  job  done,  and  he  is 
anticipating  a  playoff  berth.  "The  one 
positive  thing  out  of  last  year  was  thai 
the  kids  came  back  in  good  shape,  very 
determined  and  very  enthusiastic." 
Hammond  said.  "And  that's  something 
that  can  do  a  lot  for  you." 

Women's  ice  hockey.  Ivv  champi- 
ons for  the  last  two  seasons,  has  gradu- 
ated seven  players,  including  all-time 
storing  leaders  Mardie  Corcoran  and 
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Lisa  Bishop,  and  goalie  Mara  Spaulder. 
Kim  Les  '88  is  the  only  proven  offen- 
sive power  returning,  but  Coach  Steve 
Shea  is  counting  on  captain  Py  Driscoll 
'88,  Debbie  Allen  '89,  and  Carol  Irving 
'89.  Pam  Noria  '90,  record-setting  scor- 
er at  Choate  Rosemary  Hall,  is  also 
expected  to  add  scoring  punch.  In  con- 
trast to  the  wide-open  style  of  plav 
characterized  by  the  Corcoran-Bishop 
years,  the  1986-87  Pandas  will  rely  on 
tight  checking  and  defense. 

Coach  Mike  Cingiser  asks,  "What 
do  we  do  for  an  encore?"  What  indeed. 
And  for  men's  basketball.  Cingiser 
modestly  asserts,  expectation  has  taken 
a  backseat  to  enthusiasm.  And  win  not? 
After  all,  that  sounds  like  the  attitude 
of  last  year's  team  that  won  it  all. 
"Overall,  we  have  a  solid  backcourt,"  he 
says.  "And  I  feel  very  good  about  our 
swing  position.  But  we  have  to  replace  a 
lot  of  points."  Jim  Turner,  Mike  Wait- 
kus,  and  Darren  Brady  accounted  lor 
an  average  of  37  points  a  game  last 
season,  and  contributed  hall  ol  the  as- 
sists and  rebounds.  But  Dave  Visa  hei 
'87,  Todd  Murray  '87,  as  well  as  Pat  ii(  k 
Lynch  '87  are  back,  and  Anthony   Kal- 
saros  '88,  who  has  the  unenviable  task 
of  filling  Turner's  empty  sneakers.  The 
recruited  class  is  one  ol  the  best.  Cing- 
iser savs,  but,  he  adds,  "it's  going  to  be 
tough  to  beat  what  the  first  (lass  ac- 
complished." 

Women's  basketball  Coach  Mau- 
reen F.nos  said  goodbye  to  Christa 
Champion  and  Michelle  Smith,  but 
welcomes  back  co-captain  Kern  Kclley 
'87  and  Carol  Kozai  '87,  as  well  as  a 
strong  freshman  class. 

The  wrestling  team  is  coining  oil 
its  best  season  ever  and  Coach  Dave 
Amato  has  the  entire  squad  returning. 
Last  year's  team  had  a  couple  of  soft 
spots,  particularly  in  the  heavyweight 
classes,  and  Amato  has  recruited  to  add 
power  there.  In  the  first  two  meets  of 
the  season,  the  Bruins  came  away  un- 
scathed, registering  wins  over  Boston 
College,  Maine,  and  Albany  State;  and 
Delaware  Valley,  NYU,  and  Spring- 
field. 

Women's  gymnastics  is  looking 
forward  to  better  overall  performance, 
but  Coach  Jackie  Court  has  been  hurt 
by  the  absence  of  "the  backbone  of  the 
team."  Amy  Montgomery,  Barbara 
Connolly,  and  Amy  Berfield  are  all 
spending  their  junior  year  studying 
abroad.  Court  will  have  to  look  to  Lau- 
ra Sherry  '88  and  Karen  d'Entremont 
'89,  last  vear's  most  valuable  gymnast, 
to  pull  the  team  through. 

Women's  squash  returns  four 
starters  and  introduces  three  freshman 


recruits,  including  Karina  DeBrabant 
'90,  currently  ranked  fifth  nationally  in 
the  under- 18  division.  That  group 
should  push  the  squad  up  in  the  college 
ratings.  The  team  will  be  led  by  Sue 
Cutler  '88,  who  yvas  ranked  ninth  na- 
tionally in  college  squash  last  year. 

Both  women's  and  men's  indoor 
track  and  field  are  looking  to  strong 
and  maturing  sophomores  as  the  keys 
to  a  successful  season.  On  the  men's 
side,  the  strength  of  the  program  shifts 
away  from  the  field  events  with  the 
graduation  of  Gerry  Donini,  Mike 
DeVaughn,  and  Paul  Bogdanovich.  and 
focuses  on  middle  distance  runners 
(  hi  is  Schille  '88  and  Greg  Whiteley  '89, 
and  sprinter  and  hurdler  Mark 
Thompson  '89.  On  the  yvomen's  side, 
[ennifei  Loomis  '87  is  hoping  to  be 
only  the  second  Heptagonal  track  and 
field  athlete  since  1896  to  win  four  titles 
in  the  same  event  (discus), 

One  of  the  biggest  boosts  for  both 
teams  is  the  new  uulooi  track  at  Olney- 
Margolies,  according  to  women's  coach 
Jon  llml    "Besides  being  able  to  train 
Unci  with  fewei  injuries,  it  will  be  a 
great  improvement  lot  the  whole  team, 
distant  e  runners  to  lumpers,  to  see 
(  .((  h  othei  and  work  side  by  side  eac  h 
da)    I  earn  morale  should  be  \en 
high."  he  said.  Previously,  the  teams 
had  to  train  in  shit  Is  on  the  track  at 
Mat  vel  C\  in 

Mat  k  Johnston,  Foi  met  assistant 
coach  at  the  I  niyeisiiy  of  Texas,  the 
198")  NCAA  Champion,  is  the  new 
head  coach  of  women's  swimming. 
replacing  Dave  Roach,  who  weni  to  the 
I  niversity  ol  Tennessee.  A  good  group 
ol  incoming  freshman  will  help  case-  the 
coaching  transition  and  the  loss  of  four 
key  seniors. 

Men's  swimming  graduated  only 
three  seniors  last  year,  and  Coach  Ed 
Reed  is  looking  at  one  of  the  more  solid 
teams  he's  had  in  recent  years.  In  div- 
ing,  Charlie  Chester  '88,  the  leading 
scorer  last  year,  is  back. 

Fifteen  join 
Hall  of  Fame 

At  its  annual  dinner  on  Friday,  No- 
vember 14,  the  Brown  Athletic  Hall  of 
Fame  inducted  fifteen  athletes  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  college  com- 
petition. Those  honored  yvere: 

Baseball:  Richard  Hand  '77,  a 
catcher  who  was  first-team  All-EIBL 
and  All-Ivy.  He  had  a  .320  batting  av- 
erage (.333  in  the  Eastern  League)  and 
made  a  team-high  120  put-outs  during 
his  senior  year. 


Basketball:  Peter  Moss  '80,  a  for- 
ward who  is  Brown's  sixth  all-time 
leading  scorer  yvith  1,241  points,  and 
who  holds  high  marks  in  many  other 
career  and  single-game  scoring  catego- 
ries. He  yvas  Ivy  League  Player  of  the 
Year  as  a  senior,  as  yvell  as  first-team 
All-Ivy  and  All-Neyv  England. 

Crew:  Albin  Moser  '67,  three-year 
Ietterwinner  on  the  varsity  boat,  yvhich 
placed  second  and  third  in  the  Eastern 
Sprints  during  that  time  and  went  to 
the  Henlev  Regatta.  A  former  fresh- 
man rowing  coach  at  Broyvn,  Moser  is 
director  of  rowing  at  the  Narragansett 
Boat  Club  in  Providence. 

Football:  Michael  Prairie  '77,  a 
center  who  was  first-team  All-ECAC 
and  All-Neyv  England  his  senior  year 
and  a  member  of  Brown's  Ivy-champi- 
onship team  in  1976.  As  a  senior,  he 
was  named  to  the  ECAC  Honor  Roll 
three  times. 

Kevin  Rooney  '78,  a  defensive 
lineman  who  yvas  All-East,  All-New 
England,  and  All-Ivy  as  a  senior,  when 
he  made  60  tackles  (37  unassisted).  The 
Blown  defense  that  year  was  ranked 
sixth  in  total  defense  and  second  in  pass 
defense  nationally. 

John  Sinnott  '80,  an  offensive 
tackle  who  was  first  team  All-Ivy  in  his 
junior  and  senior  years.  Sinnott  was 
signed  to  a  professional  football  con- 
n. K  i  by  the  Neyv  York  Giants  and 
played  for  them  from  1980-83  until  an 
injury  ended  his  pro  career. 

John  Woodring  '8 1 .  termed  by 
former  Coach  John  Anderson  "the  best 
linebacker  in  Brown  history."  He  was 
an  honorable  mention  All-American  his 
junior  and  senior  years,  and  during  his 
senior  year  he  was  Brown's  leading 
tackier  with  135  total  (97  unassisted). 
He  was  drafted  by  the  New  York  Jets  in 
the  sixth  round  in  1981. 

Ice  Hockey:  Michael  Mastrullo  '79, 
a  defenseman  who  was  a  second-team 
All-American  his  senior  year,  as  well  as 
first  team  All-Ivy  and  All-East.  Mas- 
trullo played  for  a  year  in  the  Atlanta 
Flames'  farm  system  following  gradua- 
tion. He  currently  plays  hockey  in  Italy 
and  participated  in  the  1984  Olympics 
on  the  Italian  team. 

Lacrosse:  Mark  Farnham  '80,  a  de- 
fenseman who  was  a  second-team  All- 
American  in  his  junior  and  senior 
years,  as  yvell  as  first  team  All-Ivy  and 
All-Neyv  England.  In  1979,  he  was  Ivy 
League  Player  of  the  Year,  and  in  1980, 
most  valuable  player  at  the  North- 
South  All-Star  game. 

Tad  Barrows  '80,  an  attackman 
yvho  yvas  a  second-team  All-American  in 
continued  on  page  56 


THE  BROWN 
SPORTS  FOUNDATION 

announces 
an  all-encompassing,  unique 

$1,000,000 

MATCHING 

CHALLENGE  GRANT 

FOR  ENDOWMENT 

to  all  Brown  Alumni,  Alumnae, 
Parents,  and  Friends 

Two  loyal  Brown  graduates 

have  generously  established 

a  $1,000,000  matching  fund 

to  energize  endowment  giving. 

We  want  to  replace 

the  $3,000,000  Brown 

currently  spends  on  the 

Sports  Program  through 

earnings  from  endowment. 

We  must  raise  this  new  money 

in  three  years,  by  June  30,  1989. 

One,  two,  three-year  pledges 

are  most  welcome  and 

encouraged.  A  gift  to  the 

Brown  Sports  Foundation 

relieves  the  University  budget 

in  the  same  manner  as  a  gift 

to  the  Library,  Scholarship, 

Academic  or  Research  program. 


THE  MATCH;  Gifts  or  pledges  to: 

MEN'S  SPORTS:  Football,  Basketball, 
Ice  Hockey,  Crew,  Track/XC,  Swimming, 
Baseball,  Wrestling,  Tennis,  Soccer, 
Lacrosse,  Golf,  Water  Polo 
will  be  matched  on  a  1:2  basis. 

For  every  $100  donated, 
you  will  earn  $50  for  your  sport 

WOMEN'S  SPORTS:  Swimming, 
Crew,  Tennis,  Soccer,  Lacrosse, 
Field  Hockey,  Gymnastics,  Softball, 
Basketball,  Ice  Hockey,  Volleyball, 
Squash,  Track/XC 
will  be  matched  on  a  1:1  basis. 

For  every  $100  donated, 
you  will  earn  $100  for  your  sport 

UNRESTRICTED:  Gifts  to  Endowment 
will  be  matched  on  a  1:2  basis. 
For  every  $100  donated, 

you  will  earn  $50  for  general  support 

Make  checks  payable  to 

The  Brown  Sports  Foundation. 

For  information  call  or  write: 

Brown  Sports  Foundation 

Box  1925 

Providence,  R.I.  02912 
(401)863-1900 
Artemis  Joukowsky  '55 
Chairman  of  the  Board 
David  J.  Zucconi  '55 
Executive  Director 


Phil  Davis  and  the 
Mathematizing 
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Do  you  realize  how  much  math  has  become 
part  of  society?  Do  you  care?  Phil 
Davis  thinks  you  should  pay  attention 


There's  an  old  saying  that  one 
man's  math  is  another  man's 
personal  nemesis.  I  will  say 
right  up  front  that  I  am  one 
of  those  people  who  confronted  math- 
ematics in  my  early  years — back  when  I 
was  still  calling  it  by  its  less  formal 
name,  arithmetic — and  was  overcome. 
It  was  not  an  equal  match,  math  and 
me:  The  odds  were  against  me  and  the 
evens  didn't  much  like  my  style  either. 
Consider,  then,  the  fear  with  which 
1  approached  the  idea  of  doing  a  fea- 
ture story  on  Philip  |.  Davis,  professor 
of  applied  mathematics  and  CO-author, 
with  Reuben  Hersh,  of  a  newly-pub- 
lished book  on  mathematics,  Descartes' 
Dream:  The  World  According  to  Mathe- 
matics (Harcourt,  Brace,  Jovanovich, 
1986).  I  soon  discovered  that  it  was  for 
people  like  me  that  Phil  Davis  is  writ- 
ing. 

"Mathematics  is  generally  .1  turnofl 
in  our  culture,"  he  admits   "Mom  peo- 
ple neither  know  much  about  it,  nor 
care  to.  And  if  it  comes  theii  w.iv .  the) 
avoid  it.  That's  a  common  reaction." 

Davis's  major  point  is  that  our  so- 
ciety is  becoming  iiurcasinglv  "mathe- 
matized,"  and  that  we  had  better  start 
paving  attention  to  that  fact,  no  matter 
how  anxious  we  are.  He  makes  the 
statement  in  his  book  that  "the  social 
and  physical  worlds  are  being  mathe- 
matized  at  an  increasing  rate."  And  his 
prosaic  moral:  "We'd  better  watch  it, 
because  too  much  of  it  may  not  be  good 
for  us." 

Phil  Davis  is  the  man  to  consult 
for  math  anxiety.  His  very 
presence  is  comforting.  He  is 
soft-spoken  and  gentle,  with  a 
quiet  sense  of  humor.  The  nimbus  of 
white  hair  framing  his  face  nicely  high- 
lights the  lines  etched  around  his  eyes. 
His  pullover  sweater  and  corduroy-clad 
appearance  bespeaks  that  of  someone 
who  has  spent  decades  in  academia 
— the  description  "absent-minded  pro- 
fessor" comes  to  mind  and  is  not  easily 
dismissed. 

Although  he  says  that  "math  came 
in  for  me  when  I  was  eleven  years  old." 


Davis  confesses  that  writing  was  his 
major  love  in  college.  "I  didn't  think  1 
could  make  a  living  at  math,  because 
before  World  War  II  there  were  rela- 
tively few  jobs  for  professional  mathe- 
maticians. Math  has  changed  tremen- 
dously since  the  war.   lies  were  opened 
up  between  mathematics,  science,  engi- 
neering,  and  industry.  And  the  com- 
puter business  really  slatted  in  mathe- 
matics. The  computer  business  employs 
.1  \  .1st  number  of  people  in  mathemat- 
ics, although  they  m.iv  not  think  of 
themselves  as  mathematicians." 

It's  quickly  apparent  that  Davis 
believes  in  digression  as  a  conversa- 
tional form   "When  I  was  in  college,  I 
didn't  give  much  thought  to  where  I 
would  end  up.  We  didn't  think  much 
about  the  future  then.  I  did  a  bit  of 
writing  m  college,  took  courses  in  it.  I 
wrote  Fiction.  I  was  in  love  with  the 
short  simv    Wrote  a  lot  ol  those."  Did 
you  eve  1   have'  any  published?  "No.  no. 
I  had  a  book  published,  but  nevei  any 
fiction.  No.  Well.  Wait  a  minute.  I  take 
thai  back.  I  had  two  short  stories  pub- 
lished— one  in  Harper's  and  one  in  Wil- 
liam Buckley's  magazine,  which  I  forget 
the  name  of  right  now." 

Although  most  mathematicians 
publish — either  textbooks  or  other 
kinds  of  professional  treatises — Davis 
has  strayed  from  the  fold.  "I've  pub- 
lished the  textbooks,  the  professional 
material,  but  also  I've  done  philosophi- 
cal material.  Descartes'  Dream  is  both. 
I've  done  a  lot  of  reading  in  other  dis- 
ciplines— more  in  the  humanities  than 
most  mathematicians.  I  believe.  I  read 
literature,  philosophy,  history,  art.  Mv 
mind  works  more  or  less  as  a  mathe- 
matical mind,  encompassing  other 
points  of  view.  I  draw  on  my  acquain- 
tance with  these  other  disciplines  when 
I  write." 

Davis  says  it's  "good  policy  to  have 
someone  in  mind  when  you  are  writing. 
When  I  wrote  this  most  recent  book.  I 
had  in  mind  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  a 
lawyer.  He  is  very  much  interested  in 
math,  not  afraid  of  it,  and  intrigued  by 
historical  and  philosophical  ideas.  I 
kept  him  in  mind,  figuring  that  if  I 


could  explain  what  I  was  saying  to  him. 
I  could  probably  explain  it  to  anyone." 

Win  should  people  read  Descartes' 
Dream} 

"Quite  apart  from  our  scientific, 
technological  life,  the  world  is  becom- 
ing more  mathematized  every  day," 
Davis  begins.  "That  is  to  say,  we're  do- 
ing mathematics  in  a  much  more  con- 
centrated way  than  we  used  to — mostly 
through  computers.  And  the  general 
public  is  unaware  that  most  of  it  is 
there.  The  list  of  mathematizations  is 
enormous.  Just  before  you  came  in,  I  was 
making  a  list  of  these  things.  For  ex- 
ample— lotteries,  insurance,  elections, 
matching  people  with  jobs,  matching 
people  with  other  people,  Grades. 
Grades  ,11c  a  billion-dollar  business. 
Think  of  the  SAT's,  the  GRE's,  and  IQ 
tests.  Automatic  teller  machines — that's 
math.  Voting.    The  whole  financial 
world  is  based  on  math — stocks,  bonds, 
btiving  and  selling,  margins — all  of 
that.  Just  look  at  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
I  would  sav  S">  percent  of  the  symbols 
are  numbers  in  that  paper.  Statistics  in 
sports — read  the  sports  section  in  the 
newspaper.  It's  somewhat  less  than  the 
Wall  Street  journal,  but  I  would  say 

probably  up  to  50  percent  of  the  sports 
section  is  numbers.  The  world  of  medi- 
cine is  mathematical.  There  is  a  ten- 
dency there  to  reduce  people  to  a  series 
of  numbers — their  blood  pressure  or 
whatnot.  We  know  people  are  more 
than  that.  And  this  causes  a  problem. 
Numbers  are  not  objective.  We  tend  to 
think  of  mathematics  as  objective,  but 
it's  not.  And  that's  where  the  philoso- 
phy comes  in." 

The  mathematizations  Davis  rat- 
tled off  occurred  to  him,  he  says,  in  less 
than  five  minutes.  "Imagine  how  many 
more  there  are.  I  am  trying  to  make 
people  aware  of  what  some  of  these 
things  are,  and  make  them  aware  of  the 
increasing  tempo  of  math.  My  book 
poses  the  question  of  how  much  of  it  is 
good  for  us,  and  invites  readers  to  de- 
velop an  enhanced  awareness  of  this.  I 
don't  want  people  to  think:  math  is  just 
there.  Addition  is  just  there.  How  can  it 
be  bad?  It's  just  like  gravity.  Well, 


mathematics  is  not  just  there.  We  put  it 
there  as  we  find  it  useful.  No  one  has  a 
gun  at  our  backs  forcing  us  to  mathe- 
matize  the  world.  We  do  it  as  we  find 
uses  for  it,  and  then  sometimes  prob- 
lems are  created." 

Problems,  indeed.  Mathematics  is 
the  science  of  abstraction,  the  authors 
of  Descartes'  Dream  say,  and,  "The  spirit 
of  abstraction  and  the  spirit  of  compas- 
sion are  often  antithetical.  Whereas 
World  War  1  was  a  chemists'  war  and 
World  War  II  was  a  physicists'  war, 
World  War  III  will  be  a  mathemati- 
cians' war." 

This  is  the  second  book  on 
which  Davis  and  Hersh,  a 
professor  at  the  University  of 
New  Mexico,  have  collaborat- 
ed. The  first,  The  Mathematical  Experi- 
ence, was  concerned  with  the  nature  of 
mathematics,  its  methodology,  what  it's 
like  to  be  a  mathematician.  The  book, 
according  to  Davis,  is  a  "smorgasbord" 
of  facts  and  fancy,  history  and  philoso- 
phy, theorems  and  formulae — "a  total 
immersion  in  mathematics."  The  au- 
thors looked  at  some  of  the  less  scien- 
tific aspects  of  mathematics:  number 
mysticism,  astrology,  the  use  of  geome- 
tric figures  as  talismans.  Basically.  The 
Mathematical  Experience  was  an  effort  on 
the  parts  of  Davis  and  Hersh  to  hu- 
manize a  profession  that  we  outsiders 
consider  fairly  monstrous.  Davis  told 
the  Providence  Journal  that  the  book 
evolved  out  of  a  dissatisfaction  with 
books  that  are  "needless  and  futile  at- 
tempts to  establish  mathematical 
knowledge  as  infallible." 

One  thing  about  mathematics  that 
always  frightened  me  was  its  sheer  size. 
I  viewed  it  as  a  huge,  monolithic  struc- 
ture that  I  would  have  to  conquer  step- 
by-step.  I  couldn't  just  dive  into  it  at 
any  point  and  expect  comprehension. 
As  Davis  and  Hersh  point  out  in  The 
Mathematical  Experience,  the  amount  of 
mathematical  knowledge  has  grown 
exponentially  since  its  beginning,  mak- 
ing math  a  far  less  manageable  subject 
for  human  comprehension.  A  little 
more  than  a  century  ago.  the  authors 
explain,  math  could  be  divided  into 
twelve  distinct  categories,  including 
algebra,  two  kinds  of  geometry,  and 
calculus.  Today  there  are  more  than 
sixty  such  categories,  including  subjects 
such  as  nonassociative  rings  and  alge- 
bras, abstract  harmonic  analysis,  and 
quantum  mechanics.  Early  in  this  cen- 
tury, they  write,  it  was  believed  that  any 
dedicated  student  was  capable  of  know- 
ing the  whole  of  mathematics.   Today  it 
is  estimated  that  mathematicians  pub- 


"Be  a  ballet  dancer.  Maybe  we  have 
enough  mathematicians  in  our  society." 

lish  approximately  200,000  theorems  a 
year  in  the  more  than  1,600  technical 
journals  to  which  they  subscribe. 

Two  hundred  thousand  theorems 
a  year.  That's  a  figure  a  seasoned 
mathematician  would  balk  at,  much  less 
a  math-phobe.  Phil  Davis  says  that  the 
newly-published  Descartes'  Dream  is  the 
more  approachable  book  of  the  two.  In 
the  preface,  the  authors  offer  this  com- 
forting advice:  "Readers  are  encour- 
aged to  browse  at  random  [through  the 
essays  in  the  book]  and  read  whatever 
catches  their  fancy." 

Imagine.  Browsing  through  math- 
ematics. I'm  a  born  browser,  so  I  gin- 
gerly tiptoed  through  the  book.  The 
writing  stvle  immediately  soothed  me 
— it's  lucid,  calm,  engaging,  and  often 
humorous.  This  is  a  book  about  mathe- 
matics I  could  read — and  it  kept  asking 
us  to  think  about  how  much  math  is 
really  good  for  us — a  question  I  had 
asked  for  years,  without  considering 
the  deep  philosophical  implications. 
The  essays  range  across  such  topics  as 
computer  graphics  as  high  art  and  the 
interplay  of  mathematics  with  our  sense 
of  time.  Ethical  relativism  and  non-Eu- 
clidean geometry  are  encountered,  as  is 
a  chapter  on  "The  Whorfian  Hypothe- 
sis: Ends  and  Means  in  Computer  Lan- 
guages." I  leaped  through  those.  I 
spent  some  time  in  the  chapter  on  "The 
Computerization  of  Love,"  in  which 
Davis  and  Hersh  muse  on  the  mathe- 
matization  of  dating. 

"[ Tjhere  are  hordes  of  mateless 
persons  ('singles'),  under  a  strong  social 


or  psychological  imperative  to  mate, 
whether  for  the  night  or  for  a  longer 
period,  and  with  no  traditional  social 
vehicle  by  which  they  might  be  mated," 
Davis  and  Hersh  write.  "In  such  a  situ- 
ation, in  a  profit-driven,  rapidly  inno- 
vating society  like  the  U.S.,  it  could  be 
foreseen  that  businesses  would  spring 
up  attempting  to  fill  this  social  need. 
The  three  most  conspicuous  types 
which  have  appeared  are  the  singles 
bar,  the  personals  column,  and  com- 
puter dating.  To  investigate  the  singles 
bar  would  require  late  evening  field- 
work  in  a  somewhat  unscholarly  envi- 
ronment, so  we  will  limit  our  consider- 
ations to  computer  dating  and  the  per- 
sonals column."  And  they  do,  showing 
how  people  with  human  needs  are  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  common  denomi- 
nator— numbers.  They  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  in  the  personal  columns 
and  computerized  dating,  "mating  be- 
comes an  impersonal,  mechanistic  pro- 
cedure ...  That  is  not  to  say  that  love  or 
sex  in  our  society  at  large  is  in  immedi- 
ate danger  of  being  mathematized  or 
computerized.  We  only  say  that  in  a 
certain,  non-negligible  segment  of  our 
society  this  has  already  happened  to 
some  degree.  By  no  means  do  we  imply 
that  computer  dating  or  the  personals 
column  are  objectionable.  On  the  con- 
trary, thev  may  help  and  are  unlikely  to 
do  harm.  Nevertheless,  they  do  stand  as 
sign  posts  of  the  changes  that  are  taking 
place  in  our  society,  and  as  indications 
of  the  way  even  our  most  intimate 
needs  may  be  digitized,  quantified, 
mathematized." 

People  take  mathematics  for 
granted.  It  has  become  some- 
thing of  Phil  Davis's  new  an- 
them that  we  stop  doing  that 
and  examine  the  deeper  issues. 

"Mavbe  a  parallel  example  will 
help  explain  what  I  mean.  Generally 
speaking,  we  don't  teach  biology  in  ele- 
mentary school,  we  don't  teach  chemis- 
try, anatomy,  physiology.  But  at  the 
same  time,  a  certain  amount  of  hygiene 
is  taught — how  to  live  right,  how  to 
brush  your  teeth,  the  effects  of  drugs, 
some  sex  education.  But  elementary- 
age  students  are  not  being  taught  the 
biology  at  the  level  of  the  molecules. 
You  have  to  wait  until  college  to  learn 
about  that.  I'd  like  to  see  us  get  to  a 
place  where  we  could  ignore  some  of 
the  mathematical  nuts  and  bolts  so  that 
we  can  start  talking  about  a  kind  of 
mathematical  hygiene.  What  things  are 
good  for  us?  What  are  not  so  good? 
How  do  they  affect  us?" 

Mathematics  is  something  that  is 


'I  think  fear  of 
math  is  handed 
down  like  a 
virus  by  school 
teachers  who 
are  mortally 
afraid  of  it' 
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part  of  our  physical  selves.  We  have  ten 
fingers,  we  have  ten  toes — that's  real, 
that's  finite  and  comprehensible.  How 
is  it  that  something  we  rely  on  and 
"count  on"  can  be  something  that  we 
fear  at  a  basic  level? 

"People  don't  examine  math," 
Davis  says,  "simply  because  they  do  fear 
it.  And  it's  going  to  be  tough  to  over- 
come that  fear.  What  has  to  happen" 
— for  us  to  get  to  the  level  of  mathe- 
matical hvgiene — "is  that  over  the  next 
twenty-five  years,  as  it  becomes  less 
necessary  to  teach  the  manipulative 
math  stuff,  schools  could  concentrate 
on  what  we're  doing  with  it,  and  how  it 
affects  us." 

Davis  believes  we  should  be  talking 
about  math  and  the  way  it  affects  us  on 
man)  levels.  "An  interesting  example  is 
Daylight  Savings   I  inie.  All  of  a  sudden, 
i  w  K  (  a  veai .  von  do  something  with  the 
(lock,  with  the  numbers,  and  it  affects 
us  a  certain  wav    \<>u  let's  discuss  this. 
Let's  not  say  that  this  is  God-given,  or 
something  Washington  has  loisted  on 
us.  Daylight  Savings  1  ime  imposes  a 
realit) — you  add  an  hour,  subtract  an 
hour,  and.  nn  God,  ii  changes  traffic 
patterns  with  respect  to  the  light  and 
d.iik.  and  the  way  people  feel." 

Most  ol  the  discussions  about  math 
education  locus  on  uh.it  math  should 
be  taught  ai  what  age-  level.  "The  focus 
is  on  the  materials,  the  mannci   in 
which  the  teaching  should  lake  place. 
Do  we  use  computers,  overhead  pro- 
jectors, this  kind  ol  gimmick,  thai  kind. 
1  think,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
purely  manipulative  aspects  ol  math, 
tlit-  how-to,  can  be  downplayed  or 
phased  out.  Because  a  great  fraction  ol 
the  manipulation  can  be  clone  auto- 
matical!) ." 

The  world  is  changing  at  an  in- 
credibly quick  pace,  and  the  increasing 
mathematization  has  othet  than  educa- 
tional and  psychological  implications. 
"  I  he  difficulty  people  have  with  math 
is,  on  average,  a  serious  one.  It  affee  is 
women  particularly.  My  own  feeling 
about  the  mathaphobia  that  women 
have  is  thai  it  is  largely  socially-condi- 
tioned. Certain  subjects  are  still  known 
as  male  subjects — for  a  girl  to  be  doing 
them  is  to  attribute  something  to  them 
that  is  less  than  feminine,  and  I  think 
girls  find  this  hard  at  an  early  age.  I  see 
it  even  at  the  college  level — most  of  the 
math  concentrators  at  Brown  are  men; 
most  of  the  physics  concentrators  are 
men.  There  is  one  woman  professor  in 
the  applied  mathematics  department, 
one  in  the  mathematics  department. 
Personally,  I  think  fear  of  math  is 
handed  down  like  a  virus  by  elementary 


school  teachers  who  are  mortally  afraid 
of  it.  They  themselves  have  a  fear  of  it, 
and  it  gets  passed  from  teachers  to  stu- 
dents. I  would  guess  that  a  fear  of  math 
sets  in  before  a  person  is  ten,  and  if 
that's  the  case,  then  there  is  hardly 
anything  that  will  allay  it  in  later  years." 
If  women  are  being  socially-condi- 
tioned against  mathematics  at  an  early 
age,  with  little  hope  of  overcoming 
their  fears  in  later  years,  it's  natural  to 
wonder  how  the  increasingly  mathe- 
matized  job  market  will  be  affected. 

Phil  Davis's  work  as  an  applied 
mathematician  has  been  in 
numerical  analysis — the  math- 
ematical bases  of  scientific 
computation,  where  real-life  problems 
are  reduced  to  numbers  so  a  computer 
can  tackle  them.  His  career  in  mathe- 
matics began  after  graduating  from 
Harvard  (B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.),  when  he 
went  to  work  for  the  Bureau  of  Stan- 
dards. "1  was  working  on  first-  and  sec- 
ond-generation computers,"  he  says.   "1 
was  part  ol  a  team  ol  eminent  mathe- 
maticians assembled  to  investigate  the 
mathematical  bases  of  scientific  com- 
putation. We  were  doing  two  things 
simultaneously:  performing  scientific 
computation  that  was  necessary  for 
ollici  scientists  at  the  bureau,  while 
pursuing  the  craft  of  numerical  analy- 
ses   I  lasted  twelve  years." 

Ultimately,  Davis  says  it  was  his 
love  for  writing  that  led  him  to  an  aca- 
demic! setting.  "Writing  in  a  university 
context  is  an  allowed  activity.   Teaching 
gave  me  the  opportunity  to  write, 
whereas  an  industrial/governmental  job 
wouldn't  have  given  that  to  me. 

"And  I  like  teaching,   The  teacher 
if  lei  is  the  future.  The  future  of  the 
world  is  in  the  hands  ol  the  teacher. 
And  a  good  teacher  is  a  bit  of  a  ham. 
1  he  more  you  ham  up  a  presentation, 
the  better  it  is,  up  to  a  point.  I  have  a 
ham  component.  One  of  the  problems 
in  teaching  math,  though,  is  keeping  it 
fresh.  I  like  to  try  to  teach  as  many 
courses  as  I  can  in  my  department,  and 
invent  courses  from  time  to  lime.  Right 
now  I'm  trying  to  develop  a  course  on 
the  nature  of  prediction.  This  would  be 
a  course  for  students  in  the  humanities: 
examining  prediction,  what  it's  about, 
how  do  you  do  it,  how  was  it  done  in 
the  past?  With  what  success?  What  are 
the  limitations?  I'd  like  to  look  at  all 
kinds  of  prediction,  from  scientific  to 
dreams  and  intuition. 

"And  you  keep  your  teaching  fresh 
by  reading,  writing,  doing  standard 
courses  in  a  slightly  different  way.  and 
not  worrying  too  much  whether  what 


you're  teaching  is  going  to  connect  up 
with  the  next  course.  And  you  keep  it 
fresh  by  keeping  your  teaching  close  to 
your  research,  when  you're  teaching 
graduate  students." 

How  do  mathematicians  decide 
what  line  of  research  to  pursue?  "Some- 
times it  happens  out  of  necessity — you 
take  a  job,  and  that  job  requires  that 
you  do  a  certain  kind  of  material.  That 
happened  to  me  during  the  war.  I  was 
in  the  Air  Force  reserve,  working  on 
aerodynamic  theory  and  scientific  com- 
putation, and  that's  what  lasted  for  me 
professionally.  Teachers  are  influen- 
tial, especially  in  graduate  school.  They 
make  an  impression  on  you,  and  you 
work  in  that  field.  But,  eventually,  you 
have  to  fly  for  yourself,  and  I  can't  re- 
ally explain  how  that  happens." 

Davis's  interest  in  philosophical 
issues  sprang  from  a  teacher  he  had  in 


college.  "I  took  several  courses  with  him 
and  talked  to  him  from  time  to  time, 
but  for  years  I  didn't  see  how  I  could 
pursue  my  interest  in  the  philosophy  of 
math.  It  was  always  in  the  back  of  my 
mind.  A  lot  of  these  seeds  are  planted 
early,  and  blossom  later.  Sort  of  like  the 
century  plants  that  you  find  in  the 
Southwest  desert.  They  blossom  every 
hundred  years." 

In  Davis's  case,  the  blossoming  was 
full-blown.  His  books  have  enjoyed 
extremely  flattering  reviews,  and  The 
Mathematical  Experience  has  so  far  been 
translated  into  eight  languages.  "Writ- 
ing a  book  about  mathematics  is  a  gam- 
ble," he  admits,  but  one  that  has  paid 
off  handsomely. 

Meaning  can  sometimes  get  lost  in 
mathematics.  This  is  Davis's  main  point. 
He  and  Hersh  caution  against  blind 
faith  in  reason,  logic,  and  mathematics. 


After  all  he's  said  about  the  necessity 
for  people  to  think  about  the  increasing 
mathematization  in  society,  Davis  says, 
"On  the  other  hand,  not  everyone  has 
to  know  numbers.  There's  no  lack  of 
professionals  to  think  about  these 
things.  Similarly,  not  everyone  has  to 
know  surgery.  Be  a  ballet  dancer.  It's 
nice  that  there  are  some  ballet  dancers. 
There  may  be  as  many  mathematicians 
as  society  can  stand." 

In  Descartes'  Dream,  he  writes:  "We 
should  never  forget  that  a  stroll  in  the 
woods  or  a  deep  conversation  with  a 
new  or  old  friend  are  beyond  mathe- 
matics. And  then,  when  we  go  back  to 
our  jobs,  as  administrators,  teachers,  or 
whatever,  will  we  still  remember  that 
numbers  are  only  the  shadow,  that  life 
is  the  reality." 

Words  a  math  phobe  can  live  by. 


In  The  Grips  of  Numbers  Crunchers 


The  Post  Office  has  recently 
added  four  digits  to  its  zip 
numbers.  They  promise 
better  service,  but  cannot 
guarantee  it.  To  call  England  I  must 
dial  fifteen  digits  (but  then  I  have 
the  thrill  of  crossing  the  ocean  my- 
self). Institutions  installing  tricky 
new  phone  systems  are  sending  their 
secretaries  to  seminars  to  teach  them 
how  to  call  the  office  down  the  hall. 
For  instant  money,  available  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day,  I  am  encouraged 
to  get  a  magic  card  and  follow  a 
simple  program.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  within  a  few  short  years,  I  will 
have  to  do  some  preliminary  pro- 
gramming in  order  to  use  a  public 
convenience.  Putting  a  nickel  in  the 
slot  will  be  listed  among  the  Holy 
Simplicities  of  the  Past.  Are  we 
drowning  in  digits?  Is  the  end  in 
sight? 

Yes,  we  are,  and  no,  it  is  not. 
What  underlies  all  the  digits  is 
that  our  civilization  has  been  com- 
puterized. We  are  in  the  grips  of  the 
symbol  processors  and  the  number 
crunchers.  The  nature  of  this  slavery 
is  often  misunderstood.  It  is  not 
thralldom  to  an  individual  comput- 
er; rather  it  is  the  total  computeriza- 
tion of  the  sources  of  information 
and  communication.  Every  time  a 
dentist  fills  a  cavity  a  computer, 
somewhere,  finds  out  about  it  and 
sends  a  bill.  Unplug  the  computer 
network?  No  wav.  Your  son-in-law 


may  have  a  good  job  programming 
the  billing  system.  The  dentist  him- 
self owns  IBM  stock. 

Numbers  and  symbol  process- 
ing; this  is  mathematics.  "Study 
mathematics!  It  keeps  your  options 
open."  Mathematics  has  joined 
mechanism  and  money.  Some  peo- 
ple think  this  combination  is  the 
monstrosity  of  the  age.  Others  say: 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  road  to  sal- 
vation. In  the  New  Jerusalem,  peo- 
ple speak  FORTRAN  or  BASIC.  A 
computer  game  can  be  the  new 
theophany.  "I  computer,  therefore  I 
am"  is  the  new  assertion  of  existence. 

We  all  see  the  benefits  of  com- 
puters: trips  to  the  moon,  pacemak- 
ers, intractable  mathematical  prob- 
lems solved  in  a  jiffy.  We  do  not  yet 
see  the  price  that  will  be  paid  for  a 
state  of  super-digitalization. 

There  is  occurring  today  a 
mathematization  of  our  intellectual 
and  emotional  lives.  Mathematics  is 
not  only  applied  to  the  physical  sci- 
ences where  successes  have  been 
thrashed  out  over  the  centuries  but 
also  to  economics,  sociology,  politics, 
language,  law,  medicine.  These  ap- 
plications are  based  on  the  ques- 
tionable assumption  that  problems 
in  these  areas  can  be  solved  by 
quantification  and  computation. 
There  is  hardly  any  limit  to  the  kind 
of  things  to  which  we  can  attach 
numbers  or  to  the  kinds  of  opera- 
tions which  are  said  to  permit  us  to 


By  Phil  Davis 

interpret  these  numbers.  We  are 
awash  in  questionnaires,  statistics. 
Standard  deviations  and  correlation 
coefficients  are  spat  out  by  comput- 
ers held  in  the  hands  of  the  uncriti- 
cal and  used  as  hammers  to  pulver- 
ize us  into  compliance  with  the 
conclusions  of  the  investigator.  (Do 
you  think  of  yourself  as  deprived? 
Yes:  17  percent.  No:  48  percent. 
Don't  understand  what  deprived 
means:  12  percent.  Other:  23  per- 
cent.) The  Criterion  Makers  tell  us 
that  society  should  move  so  that 
such-and-such  a  norm  is  optimized, 
and  the)  base  policy  on  this,  but  no 
one  can  say  why  the  criterion  is  itself 
appropriate. 

Excessive  computerization 
would  lead  to  a  life  of  formal  actions 
devoid  of  meaning,  for  the  comput- 
er lives  by  precise  languages,  precise 
recipes,  abstract  and  general  pro- 
grams wherein  the  underlying  sig- 
nificance of  what  is  done  becomes 
secondary.  It  fosters  a  spirit-sapping 
formalism. 

The  computer  is  often  de- 
scribed as  a  neutral  but  willing  slave. 
The  danger  is  not  that  the  computer 
is  a  robot  but  that  humans  will  be- 
come robotized  as  they  adapt  to  its 
abstractions  and  rigidities. 

The  problem  in  the  coming 
years  is  that  of  establishing  meaning 
in  a  sea  of  neutral  symbols. 

Reprinted  from  Descartes'  Dream. 
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Taking 
A  Stand 
On  the 
Right 


Brown's  student 
conservatives  are 
iconoclasts  on  a 
liberal  campus 


By  Anne  Diffilv 
Photographs  by  John  Foi.imc 


Six  conservative  leaders  pose 
in  the  Annmary  Brown  Memorial. 
From  left:  Daniel  Greenberg  '88,  Karen 
Engel  '87,  Jennifer  Polli  '87,  John 
Euler  '90,  Michael  Meenan  '88, 
and  Kevin  Warmath  '88. 
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Fat  cats?  Fascists?  Absolutely  not, 
says  a  vocal  group  of  students  who 
are  conservative,  and  proud  of  it 


The  first  time  another  studenl 
called  him  a  Nazi,  Michael 
Mcenan  '88  was  staffing  a 
College  Republicans  table  in 
the  post  office  lobby.  "I  knew  immedi- 
ately she  was  ready  lor  an  argument," 
he  recalls.  "She  broughl  up  the  invasion 
of  Grenada,  and  we  debated  il  for  hall 
an  hour. 

"Finally  I  had  to  say  I  was  sorry, 
but  I  didn't  have  time  to  debate  any 
more.  She  got  angry  and  veiled.  'You're 
just  a  typical  neo-Nazi.'  And  that  hurt 
me;  it  offended  me.  All  I hen.  peo- 
ple who  know  I'm  conservative  assume 
thai  I'm  callous,  ignorant,  cold-hearted, 
and  brusque — none  <il  uliuh  is  tine." 

This  is  the  plain)  of  Brown's  young 
conservatives,  students  whose  views 
differ  markedly  from  those  oi  their 
more  visible  (and  numerous)  liberal 
peers.  I  hey  are  students  who  feel  un- 
derrepresented  in  the  campus  puss, 
underrated  In  the  campus  political 
majority,  and  undet  attack  foi  their 
opinions.  Like  Meenan,  they  frequendy 
feel  misunderstood  by  liberals  who 
write  them  oil  as  snobs  and  even  tas- 
(ists;  independendy,  a  number  ol  diem 
mention  the  "Nazi"  name-calling  inci- 
dent as  an  example  of  unwarranted 
h.n  assment. 

Many  of  them  feel  further  alienat- 
ed by  a  liberal  bias  the\  perceive  on  the 
part  ol  faculty  members.  One  senior 
says  he  was  shouted  down  by  an  angry 
history  professor.  Meenan  has  heard 
faculty  members  make  disparaging 
gibes  about  President  Reagan  and  the 
Republican  Congress.  "Those  are  in- 
jokes,"  he  says  angrily,  "and  I'm  not 
laughing." 

As  if  all  of  this  ideological  angst 
weren't  enough,  until  last  year  conser- 
vative students  also  felt  isolated.  The 
College  Republicans  (known  in  other 
decades  as  the  Young  Republicans) 
were  languishing  for  lack  of  interest 
and  structure.  A  conservative  journal. 
Common  Sense,  begun  several  years  ago 
by  Curt  Levey  '84,  folded  after  only  two 
issues.  Today,  under  the  leadership  of 
Jennifer  Polli  '87,  conservative  students 


have  come  together  in  a  rejuvenated 
College  Republicans  organization,  now 
chaired  by  Meenan,  and  have  published 
three  issues  of  a  journal.  The  Brown 
Spectator.  While  the  organizations'  pri- 
mal \  pm  poses  are  political  action  and 
discussion,  members  find  them  a  haven 

li what  they  describe  as  hostility 

towards  conservatives  on  campus. 

"People  who  haven't  given  muili 
thought  to  political  issues  are  easilv 
swayed  to  the  left  at  Brown,"  says  Kar- 
en Engel  '87,  the  Speita/oi's  first  editor. 
"II  you  believe  differendy .  you're  oul  in 
the  cold.  You  go  to  a  party  and  every- 
thing's fine,  and  llien  someone  will  sa\ . 
'You're  a  Republican?  M\  CodV  " 

I  fie  lnsi  organizational  meetings 
ol  ifie  Spectator  l.i^i  spring  were  a  tonk 
for  Engel  and  others.  "We  began  to 
recognize  ea<  h  other's  faces  on  i.un- 
pus,"  she  retails.  "Il  felt  good;  we  were 
no  longei  alone."  John  Euler  '90,  who 
came  i<>  Brown  last  wintei  .is  a  first- 
semestei  freshman,  attended  a  meeting 
of  College  Republicans  and  immedi- 
ately fell  a)  home    "It  was  like  family," 
lie  s.i\s 

II  College  Republicans  and  the 

Spiitnhi)  are  like  families,  |eim\   Polli 
and  Karen  Engel  are  the  matriarchs 
who  have  raised  them.  In  this  they  are 
relatively  unusual;  conservatives  them- 
selves concede  that  their  organizations 
historically  have  been  dominated  by 
men.  Alter  founding  the  Spectator  last 
year,  and  serving  respectively  as  pub- 
lisher and  editor,  both  women  recendy 
handed  the  reins  to  their  successors, 
Kevin  Warmath  '88  and  Daniel  Green- 
berg  '88.  They  did  so  with  a  large 
measure  of  pride. 

"It  was  my  dream."  Polli  says  of  her 
work  with  both  College  Republicans 
and  the  Spectator.  "It  was  hard  work 
— when  you're  conservative,  you  get  all 
kinds  of  jokes.  But  I  think  we  managed 
to  earn  a  lot  of  respect.  We're  not 
knee-jerk  reactionaries;  we've  tried  to 
bring  discussion  to  this  campus.  Last 
spring  when  we  started  the  magazine, 
we  wanted  to  be  respectable.  We  took 
pains  not  to  attack  people  or  to  be  of- 


fensive." 

To  some  degree,  those  pains  have 
paid  off.    I  he  Spectator  has  been  gener- 
ally immune  to  harsh  criticism,  thanks 
to  a  i  in  umspei  I  treatment  of  national 
and  campus  issues,  and  a  policy  ol  ex- 
cluding (lie  kinds  of  ad  hominem  attacks 
that  have  soured  the  tone-  of  conserva- 
tive journals  at  othei  campuses,  such  as 
Dartmouth.  The  Spectator's  only  ret  em 
bit  of  ribbing  was  a  cartoon  on  the  Her- 
ald's opinion  page  by  Eric  l.owerv  '87, 
who  suggested  thai  tfie  conservative 
publication  might  be  used  "to  clean  up 
those  messy  spills"  and  to  wipe  one's 
mouth  with.  An  open  page  of  the  Spet 
tator,  as  imagined  In   I.owcry,  displayed 
the  mock  headline,  "Baseball,  Mom. 
Apple  Pie  and  Bombs!"  jcntiv  Polli  look 
the  potshots  as  a  sign  of  the  journal's 
i  redibility 

"  I  hey  don'l  have  anything  on  us," 
slie  s,i\s   "  I  hat's  why  the  cartoon  didn't 
deal  Willi  am  issues.  All  they  could  do 
was  make  pejorative  remarks  about  the 
\p<  i  tator's  existent  e.  not  its  content."  At 
an  editorial  meeting  the  next  day.  Spec- 
tator staffers  spent  no  more  than  thirty 
seconds  discussing  the  cartoon.  Far 
from  being  in  any  way  deterred  from 
their  mission,  they  seemed  bound  to 
strengthen  it. 

I  he  reaction  I've  heard  to  out- 
November  issue,"  savs  new  publisher 
Kevin  Warmath,  "is  that  it's  more  con- 
servative than  the  last  one."  ("That's 
good,"  interjects  another  student.)  "We 
shouldn't  back  off  being  conservative," 
Warmath  counsels.  "The  more  conser- 
vative we  are,  the  more  people  will  want 
to  read  us." 

Polli  agrees  that  while  the  Spectator 
tries  for  a  balance,  and  will  print  arti- 
cles and  letters  representing  any  politi- 
cal view,  it  remains  a  publication  with  a 
specific  agenda.  "We  are  conservative," 
she  says.  "We're  Brown's  'right  alterna- 
tive' " — a  reference  to  the  magazine's 
slogan,  printed  under  its  logo  on  each 
cover.  "We  take  pains  not  to  attack 
people  and  not  to  be  offensive,  but  we 
want  to  have  an  impact  tin  the  discus- 
sion of  issues  at  Brown." 


Jenny  Polli,  seated  on  a  table  in  a  Wilson  classroom,  conducts  her  last  editorial  meeting  as  publisher  of  the  Spectator. 


A  study  of  college  freshmen's 
attitudes  and  beliefs  spon- 
sored by  the  American 
Council  on  Education  made 
headlines  in  late  October.  College  stu- 
dents, it  found,  have  shifted  their  po- 
litical views  increasingly  since  1970 
from  liberal  to  middle-of-the-road.  The 
researchers  announced  that  the  pro- 
portion of  liberals  in  the  freshman 
group  fell  from  37  percent  to  22  per- 
cent in  that  period,  while  the  middle- 
group  increased  from  45  percent  to  57 
percent.  Conservatives  gained  ground 
on  campuses,  too:  their  ranks  swelled 
from  18  to  21  percent  of  the  total. 

There  seems  to  be  no  way  to  quan- 
tify definitively  the  extent  of  student 
conservatism  at  Brown.  Impressions 
abound:  A  teaching  assistant  remarked 
early  in  November  that  she  was  amazed 
at  the  large  number  of  students  in  her 
class  who  indicated  in  a  discussion  that 
they  were  voting  a  Republican  ticket 
that  week.  "Everybody  suspects  there  is 
more  conservatism  at  Brown  now,"  says 
Professor  of  Physics  Philip  J.  Bray  '48, 
"because  a  majority  of  the  student  body 
doesn't  get  involved  in  activism.  But  no 
one  has  a  handle  on  that.  My  suspicion 
is  that  there  is  a  'silent  majority'  here — a 
large  number  of  students  who  don't 
express  themselves." 

|ohn  Euler  mentions  a  College 
Republicans  poll  of  students  taken  in 
October,  in  which  33  percent  of  the 


respondents  indicated  they  viewed 
themselves  as  conservative,  43  percent 
as  liberal,  and  the  remainder  as  middle- 
of-the-road  or  undecided.  "Not  all  of 
those  students  come  to  our  meetings," 
he  said,  adding  that  the  club  has  a  core 
group  of  some  twenty  dedicated  mem- 
bers who  attend  meetings  regularly. 
"But,  still  we  know  there's  a  large  group 
out  there." 

By  nature,  conservatives  tend  to  be 
reactive,  not  proactive;  the  students 
concede  that  is  also  true  at  Brown. 
"Conservatives  aren't  protest-oriented," 
says  Euler.  "We're  not  rallying  on  the 
Green  to  force  issues.  We  have  a  Re- 
publican president  and,  until  this 
election,  we've  had  a  Republican  Con- 
gress. The  liberal  groups  are  protesting 
the  conservative  national  policy  that  we 
support." 

"1  don't  think  we  become  as  emo- 
tional," agrees  Michael  Halloran  '89.  a 
member  of  the  College  Republicans. 
"We're  for  the  status  quo,  not  radical 
change.  I  think  liberals  simplify  the  is- 
sues too  much  and  want  things  changed 
right  away." 

The  fact  that  liberal  voices  have 
tended  to  be  the  loudest  and  the  most 
publicized  has  motivated  a  number  of 
conservative  students  to  become  more 
visible.  "I  don't  want  other  people 
speaking  for  me,"  says  Meenan,  ex- 
plaining his  affiliation  with  the  College 
Republicans.  "Everyone  has  the  right  to 


free  speech,  but  it  got  too  disruptive 
here;  groups  were  interfering  witti  the 
tights  of  others."  Specifically,  conserva- 
tives claim  that  liberal  students  mono- 
polize campus  debates  and  other  fo- 
rums for  discussion,  including  the 
Hroien  Daily  Herald  and  Issues,  a  monthly 
magazine.  They  claim  that  when  stu- 
dents with  opposing  views  do  speak  up 
at  public  gatherings  on  campus,  the 
political  majority  tries  to  shout  them 
down  or  hisses  at  them. 

"Before  I  came  to  Brown,  I 
thought  'liberal'  meant  tolerant,"  says 
Hal  Meyer  III  '86.  "Here,  I've  found 
that  liberal  is  synonymous  with  totali- 
tarian." The  democratic  ethic — espe- 
cially the  principle  of  free  speech — is 
habitually  trampled  upon,  he  says,  by 
those  who  disagree  with  his  views. 

When  Jenny  Polli  stepped 
down  from  the  College 
Republicans  chairmanship 
last  year,  she  had  a  mail- 
ing list  of  about  200  interested  or  sun- 
pathetic  students.  She  found  that  the 
Spectator  brought  even  more  into  the 
fold.  "We  have  a  finite  group  of  con- 
servatives on  campus,  and  I  thought  I 
had  pooled  all  of  them  in  College  Re- 
publicans," she  says.  "But  when  we 
advertised  for  Spectator  staff,  out  of 
nowhere  we  got  new  people  saying, 
'Yes,  I'm  a  conservative.'  The  Spectator 
staff  is  a  whole  new  breed." 
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'The  right  to  free  speech  isn't  the  right 
only  to  speech  that  others  find  pleasant' 
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Polli  herself  was  a  pioneer  of  the 
new  conservative  phenomenon  early  in 
her  Brown  career.  She  spent  her  fresh- 
man year  engaged  in  friendly  debates 
with  her  liberal  roommate,  then 
thought  long  and  hard  the  following 
summer  about  what  her  values  were.  "I 
wrote  it  all  down  and  thought,  'Wow! 
I'm  a  conservative,'  "  she  says. 

She  recalls  that  the  College  Repub- 
licans club  was  mostly  a  one-man  show, 
the  man  being  Brad  Hen/  '85,  who  was 
state  chairman  of  the  organization.  Polli 
participated  in  national  election  activi- 
ties at  Brown  in  the  fall  of  her  sopho- 
more year,  and  at  the  end  of  that  year, 
she  was  named  Hertz's  successor.  The 
appointment  got  her  an  invitation  to  a 
national  College  Republicans  confer- 
ence in  Washington  that  summer, 
where  Polli  viewed  with  interest  the 
conservative  student  newspapers  pub- 
lished on  other  <  ampuses. 

"There  had  been  lots  of  political 
activit)  ,il  Blown  that  vear."  she  retails. 
"and  talk  about  divestment.  1  fell  peo- 
ple didn't  reall)  discuss  the  issues;  the) 
didn't  know  what  the)  were  protesting. 
And  I  thought,  a  newspaper  would  be  a 
way  to  present  other  sides  of  these  is- 
sues." 

Polli  applied  to  the  Institute  lot 
Educational  Affairs,  an  organization 
based  in  Washington  that  funds  con- 
servative college  journals.  Obtaining 
the  1KA  funds  in  her  junior  year,  Polli 
recruited  Karen  Engel,  a  College  Re- 
publicans member  with  some  newspa- 
per experience,  to  edit  the  Spa  tutor.  "It 
took  us  a  whole  semester  to  get  the  first 
issue  out,"  Engel  recalls.  Dated  "Spring 
1986,"  it  appeared  in  student  mailboxes 
near  the  end  of  the  semester.  The  cover 
cartoon,  by  Spencer  Creen  '88,  depict- 
ed Ronald  Reagan  smirking  at  the  sight 
of  Libyan  leader  Moammar  Khaddafi 
trying  to  untangle  himself  from  his  own 
"Line  of  Death."  Articles  focused  on  the 
Philippines  presidential  election,  the 
war  in  Afghanistan,  Nicaragua,  the 
nature  of  Communism  in  China,  and 
SDI  ("Star  Wars"). 

"These  were  all  national  and  inter- 
national issues."  Polli  says.  "Afterwards 


we  wondered,  'Does  anyone  really  care 
what  students  think  about  these  issues?' 
We  decided  to  focus  mostly  on  Brown 
concerns  from  then  on."  The  October 
1986  issue  contained  three  rebuttals  to 
the  scathing  New  Republic  article  that 
compared  Brown  (unfavorably)  to  St. 
John's  College  (Maryland),  and  the  No- 
vember cover  stot  \  was  an  expose  "I  at- 
tempts to  establish  a  PIRG I  Public 
Interest  Research  (.roup)  at  Brown,  us- 
ing a  student  feecollei  ted  at  the  same 
time  as  tuition  and  other  i  Inn  ges. 

The  P1R(.  proposal  was  voted 
down  at  a  campus-wide  election  in 
November,  as  was  another  ballot  item 
that  would  have  called  for  the  im- 
peachment of  President  Reagan,  The 
Spectatoi  stall  takes  some  tit  the  credit 
tot  the  PIRC  deleat.  and  points  to  the 
"impeach  Reagan"  ellort  as  a  Hop.  in- 
die ,in\e  oi  <  hanging  student  sentiments 
Mm  t-  the  heyda)  ol  suicide-pill  refer- 
enda and  CIA  "citizen's  arrests."  Such 
liberal  protests  are  viewed  l>\  main  ol 
Brown's  young  conservatives  as  fol- 
derol  and  worse:  The  antic s  are  dis- 
tasteful to  them,  personally,  and  also 
bad  for  Brown's  image.   "(>ellmg 
(bagged  across  the  front  pages  of  the 
newspapers.''  s.ns  Kevin  W.umath. 
"isn't  good  foi   the  si  liool." 

Pei  haps  predit  tabl) .  main  ol 
Brown's  conservatives  blame 
liberal  activists  for  what  they 
term  a  tarnishing  of  Brown's 
image  in  the  national  press.  "I  don't 
want  to  see  the  media  raking  Brown 
over  the  coals."  says  Mike  Meenan,    just 
because  some  well-intentioned  students 
get  out  of  control.  Sensationalism 
doesn't  have  a  place  here."  As  the  new 
publisher  of  the  Spectator,  Warmath 
plans  to  inaugurate  a  monthlv  feature 
on  "someone  who  has  achieved  some- 
thing, who  has  done  something  that  is 
not  detrimental  to  the  image  of 
Brown." 

This  image-consciousness  among 
conservatives  applies  to  their  own  press, 
too.  "Before  I  leave,"  says  Jenny  Polli  at 
the  conclusion  of  an  interview.  "I'd  like 
to  stress  one  thing:  Don't  make  fun  of 


us.  We've  worked  and  worked  to  get 
something  that's  respected  here."  She 
indicates  she  has  felt  burned  by  the 
campus  media  in  the  past. 

While  this  story  was  being  pre- 
pared, a  number  of  students  expressed 
concern  about  its  handling.  What 
would  be  the  BAM's  angle?  Would  the 
article  treat  them  seriously?  One  stu- 
dent wanted  to  take  no  chances:  he 
showed  up  for  an  interview  with  a 
typed  sheet  of  prepared  (by  him)  ques- 
tions and  answers.  "Any  chance  of 
reading  youi  stor)  before  it's  pub- 
lished?'' queried  a  Spectator  editor. 
(Answer:  No.)  After  an  editorial  meet- 
ing ended  abruptb  when  a  group  of 
l.ii  uli\  arrived  to  use  the  same  class- 
room, and  several  Spectatm  staffers' 
tempers  flared  at  the  interruption, 
another  student  looked  worried.  "You 
aren't  going  to  smear  us,  are  you?"  he 
asked  the  BAM  reporter.  Was  he  jok- 
ing? It  was  haid  to  tell. 

These  may  be  the  tender  sensibili- 
ties of  a  distinct  political  minority,  or 
the\  nun  be  a  mild  form  of  paranoia. 
Certainl)  a  few  outspoken  conservatives 
have  come  in  for  ridicule  on  campus,  or 
li.ne  been  lambasted.  In  recent  years, 
HDH  columnists  David  Klinghoffer  '87 
and  Hal  Meyer  III  '86  have  attracted  a 
large  measure  of  scorn  for  their  con- 
servative  essays:  several  years  back, 
Chip  Keating  '84  and  David  Dornstein 
'84  occasionally  provoked  similar  reac- 
tions with  their  newspaper  columns. 
(Keating  described  his  views  as  "mod- 
erate," but  claimed  that  "because  I  go 
out  of  my  way  to  challenge  the  liberal 
establishment  at  Brown,  I  come  off 
looking  very  conservative.") 

Meyer,  who  is  known  campus-wide 
simply  as  "H",  has  spent  the  past  se- 
mester— his  final  one  at  Brown — writ- 
ing solelv  for  the  Spectator.  He  has  got- 
ten catcalls  for  his  articles  claiming  that 
Blown  practices  "reverse  discrimina- 
tion" by  providing  special  programs 
and  facilities  for  minority  students. 
When  he  spoke  last  year  at  a  panel 
discussion  on  race  relations  at  Brown, 
the  mostly-student  audience  replied 
with  a  barelv  audible,  but  collective. 


hiss.  "There  are  a  lot  of  free-speech 
abuses  at  Brown,"  Meyer  asserts.  "I've 
spoken  out  on  many  issues,  and  I  real- 
ize the  consequences  of  doing  that.  It's 
important  for  a  lot  of  different  people 
to  speak  out.  The  problem  here  is  that 
people  only  want  to  allow  one  view." 

His  detractors  think  Meyer  is  a 
perpetrator,  not  a  victim,  of  intolerance 
at  Brown.  The  label  most  often  applied 
to  him  has  been  "racist,"  a  particularly 
sensitive  charge  for  conservatives,  who 
claim  very  few  minorities  among  their 
adherents.  Meyer  in  turn  pins  the  ra- 
cism charge  on  his  critics,  whom  he 
accuses  of  having  an  anti-white  bias. 
Others  on  campus,  inured  to  Meyer's 
weekly  opinion  pieces  in  the  BDH,  dis- 
miss him  entirely.  "He  is  widely  ridi- 
culed," says  a  faculty  member.  "People 
on  the  far  right  are  not  taken  seriously 
here.  Often  their  logic  seems  faulty 
— we  have  no  Bill  Buckleys  writing  at 
Brown." 

Dismissive  laughter,  however,  does 
not  obscure  the  genuine  anger  some 
conservative  columnists  and  speakers 
elicit  from  other  students.  Ferdinand 
Jones,  director  of  psychological  servi- 
ces, says  there  are  potential  hazards  in  a 
certain  brand  of  conservative  polemic 
"If  a  person  has  an  opinion  on  some- 
thing [such  as  the  Third  World  Tran- 
sition Program]  he  knows  nothing 
about,  people  are  likely  to  perceive 
what  he's  saying  as  only  his  opinion," 
Jones  explains.  "And  because  it  is  only 
an  opinion,  not  facts,  they  reason  that 
the  speaker  is  racist.  Such  points  of 
view  make  minority  students  feel  that 
they  have  enemies  on  campus;  it  makes 
them  very  nervous  and  causes  them  to 
be  more  insulated.  I've  visited  another 
college  where  articles  in  the  student 
newspaper  caused  minority  students  to 
feel  under  siege. 

"I  think  it's  good  to  have  political 
debate  on  campus,"  Jones  adds.  "But 
it's  good  only  if  the  debate  is  based  on 
facts,  not  altitudes."  Dean  of  Student 
Life  Eric  Widmer,  however,  feels  that 
despite  what  some  on  campus  consider 
to  be  offensive  rhetoric,  conservative 
columnists  stimulate  valuable  discus- 
sions. "We  have  bickering  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  year  about  the  Third 
World  Transition  Program,"  he  notes. 
"People  are  writing  letters  to  the  editor 
in  the  BDH,  and  that's  a  useful  airing  of 
concerns." 

Free  speech  is  a  particular  con- 
cern of  the  new  editor  of  the 
Spectator,  Daniel  Greenberg 
'88.  Greenberg,  whose  father 
is  a  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  columnist 


Controversial  columnist  H.  Meyer  feels 
students  are  intolerant  of  differing  views. 

and  editor  of  the  editorial  page  for  the 
Pine  Bluff  (Arkansas)  Commercial,  ar- 
rives for  an  interview  with  a  copy  of  the 
November  10,  1986,  Brown  Daily  Herald 
in  hand.  He  is  eager  to  point  out  sever- 
al passages  that  he  feels  are  examples  of 
"dangerous  assumptions"  that  mas- 
querade as  facts  at  Brown.  With  a  pen- 
cil, he  encloses  the  offending  sections  in 
brackets. 

One  of  them  is  a  quote  from  an 
article  about  the  image  of  Brown's  fra- 
ternities. The  BDH  reports  the  experi- 
ence of  a  member  of  the  Women's  Po- 
litical Task  Force  who  presented  a 
workshop  for  fraternity  members  on 
sexual  harassment  last  spring.  "We  had 
a  lot  of  trouble,"  she  tells  the  Herald, 
"getting  across  that  the  fact  is  that  if 
someone  feels  thev  have  been  harassed, 
then  they  have  been  harassed." 

Greenberg  isn't  buying  it.  He 
points  to  the  words,  "the  fact  is  ...",  in 
the  article.  "This  seems  to  be  a  direct  as- 
sault on  free  speech,"  he  says.  "The 
basis  for  harassment  can't  be  someone's 
feeling  that  she  has  been  harassed,  any 
more  than  the  fact  of  a  theft  can  be 
based  on  someone's  feeling  that  he  has 
been  stolen  from.  You  can't  legislate 
what  people  say.  The  right  to  free 
speech  isn't  the  right  only  to  free 
speech  that  others  find  pleasant." 

Greenberg  is  equally  put  off  by  a 
quote  in  a  second  article  in  which  the 
student  coordinator  of  a  racism  out- 
reach program  has  this  to  say:  "Racism 
equals  prejudice  plus  power,  so  only 
white  people  can  be  racist.  Therefore, 


racism  is  a  white  problem."  Such  state- 
ments, Greenberg  complains,  are  ac- 
cepted as  orthodoxy  at  Brown.  "There's 
a  lot  of  emphasis  on  racism  here,  but 
there's  no  emphasis  on  prejudice,"  he 
says.  "Why  is  it  so  important  to  insist 
that  white  people  are  racist  and  black 
people  aren't?  And  these  people  are 
going  around  to  freshman  units  and 
telling  them  this." 

A  prickliness  about  "preferential 
programs"  and  accusations  of  white 
racism  is  a  characteristic  of  some,  but 
not  all,  conservatives  at  Brown.  It  is 
impossible  to  generalize  about  students 
who  participate  in  conservative  activi- 
ties; their  politics  are  anything  but 
monolithic.  Thev  do  share  a  few  basic 
beliefs:  in  individual  freedoms,  free 
enterprise,  the  need  for  a  strong  de- 
fense, and  Republican  policies. 
"Chances  are  we'll  all  be  for  the  contras 
in  Nicaragua,"  Polli  says,  "and  against 
divestment." 

Beyond  that,  generalizations  falter. 
Some  conservatives  frown  upon  the 
exclusive  nature  of  Brown's  Third 
World  Transition  Program  for  incom- 
ing minority  freshman;  others  are  in 
favor  of  it.  "I  think  it's  good,"  says  Mike 
Meenan,  who  describes  his  own  back- 
ground as  solidly  blue-collar,  inner-city 
Catholic.  "For  a  lot  of  minorities,  this 
campus  is  very  intimidating.  You're 
being  plunged  into  one  of  the  most  vis- 
ible examples  of  a  white-dominated 
society." 

Another  division  occurs  between 
conservatives  with  a  fundamentalist 
religious  bent,  and  those  who  adhere  to 
set  ular  values.  Most  of  those  who  are 
active  in  College  Republicans  and  the 
Spectator  are  pro-choice,  but  there  are 
enough  pro-life  students  to  have 
mounted  a  campaign  in  favor  of  the 
anti-abortion  "Proposition  14"  on 
Rhode  Island's  ballot  this  November. 

"Religious  issues  are  separate," 
notes  Karen  Engel.  This  is  the  major 
distinction  between  existing  conserva- 
tive groups  and  a  newer  organization. 
Students  for  America.  Led  by  Stephen 
Burke  '89,  several  students  have  pro- 
posed that  a  local  chapter  of  this  na- 
tional group  be  recognized  ofhcialh  In 
Brown's  student  government.  "We're 
not  a  Republican  organization,"  Burke 
emphasizes,  "although  we  share  many 
of  the  party's  principles.  But  we  are  also 
in  favor  of  Judeo-Christian  morals,  and 
we  are  pro-life." 

In  addition  to  religious  issues, 
some  conservatives  are  split  on  the 
specific  national  defense  issue  of  SDI, 
or  Star  Wars.  "Some  people  see  it  as  a 
bargaining  chip  (in  arms-control  talks)," 
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'Some  people  can't  leave  politics  alone. 
To  them  I'm  always  The  Conservative' 


explains  John  Euler;  "some  want  to  see 
it  researched,  but  not  deployed;  and 
others  want  it  to  be  fully  deployed.  In 
general,  though,  most  of  us  think  that 
giving  more  money  to  the  military  is  a 
positive  thing. 

"Another  issue  that  unites  conser- 
vatives," Euler  says,  "is  the  question  ol 
whether  the  government  owes  its  poor 
citizens  money  or  a  job.  In  the  utmost 
spirit  ol  democracy,  conservatives  be- 
lieve that  everyone  should  have  a 
chance  to  make  a  living.  Instead  ol 
handing  out  money,  conservatives  s.i\ . 
let's  develop  social  programs  in  which 
people  can  help  themselves.  We  need  n> 
cut  out  abuses  in  the  welfare  system." 

The  reasons  why  a  student  i  booses 
to  remain  or  become  conservative  .11  .1 
liberal  bastion  like  Brown  are  highly 
individual.  Some  arrive  at  Brown  with  .1 
set  of  political  values  imparted  l>\  then 
parents;  others  hud  that  their  opinions 
are  crystallized  by  campus  events.  Euler 
believes  an  uppcr-micldle-class  back- 
ground is  the  most  reliable  predicloi  ol 
a  conservative  political  philosophy: 
"People  who  are  making  a  certain 
amount  ol  money  have  worked  hard 
loi  it,"  he  savs.  "  I  hev  nam  in  keep  .is 
much  as  the)  cm  without  hurting  the 
counti  v ." 

Victoria  Ball,  who  is  director  ol 
career  planning  services  at  Blown,  has 
observed  a  move  toward  conservative 
values  among  students  in  response  to  a 
waning  sense  of  security.  Uncertain  job 
markets  since  1972,  inflation,  reces- 
sions, the  threat  ol  nuclear  war,  and 
recendy  the  advent  of  AIDS  all  have 
contributed  to  a  state  ol  anxietv  that 
has  pulled  students  away  from  liberal 
idealism  and  towards  a  more  cautious 
political  outlook.  "This  isn't  selfishness 
for  its  own  sake,"  Ball  adds.  "It's  ner- 
vousness because  of  what  students  have 
been  seeing  in  the  last  ten  years." 

Some  students  deemphasize  eco- 
nomic issues  and  stress  personal  beliefs. 
"I'm  conservative  because  I'm  a  con- 
servative person."  Kevin  Warmath 
explains,  a  bit  circularly.  "I  have  a 
strong  belief  in  the  fundamentals  of 
democracy,  basic  freedoms,  individual- 


ity, and  conservative  economics."  Mike 
Meenan  attributes  his  politics  to  .1 
Rousseauian  optimism:  "I  think  people- 
are  intrinsically  good,  and  I  think  we 
can  work  out  solutions  to  all  our  dire 
problems.  Too  often  we  hear  thai  the 
world  is  headed  to  hell  in  a  handbasket. 
I  think  we  have  control  over  our  desti- 
nies, and  the  future  holds  a  range  ol 
great  things  tor  us." 

Like  a  number  ol  their  conserva- 
tive peers,  both  Warmath  and  Meenan 
have  absorbed  some  ol   Brown's  liberal 
atmosphere.  "I'm  a  little  more  liberal, 
sociallv,"  Warmath  savs,  "and  that's  a 
product  ol  going  to  school  lieu"  Karen 
F.ngel  savs  most  ol  hei  liicncls  are  lib- 
el al.  and  that  has  opened  her  eyes  to 
othei  w.ivsol  thinking.  In  particular, 
Meenan  feels  he-  has  <  hanged  his  views 
on  women's  issues  ,is  a  result  i>l  .iwi  ia 
dons  .11  blown     I  wciii  to  an  all-boys' 
high  school,  and  I  wasn't  aware  of 
women's  issues."  he  savs.  "I  hiough 
piotests  bv  women,  and  through  talks 
with  friends,  I've  realized  the  discrimi- 
nation women  have-  suffered. 

"I've  always  enjoyed  the  liicncls 
I've  made  bete  on  a  nonpartisan  basis. 
Meenan  continues.  "Sometimes  I   (eel 

thai  people  can't  leave  my  politics 
alone,  th.it  I'm  always  'Mike  Meenan 
the  Conservative.'  But  when  they're 
giving  me  their  opposing  views,  I  just 
sav  to  myself,  This  is  pan  ol  the 
Slfi.OOO  [expense  of  attending  Brown], 
Mike.'  People  are  saving  something 
from  their  hearts,  and  I  want  to  take 
advantage  of  that.  There  ate  things 
out  there  we  need  to  be  exposed  to." 

Hers  is  such  a  take-charge 
personality — directive, 
quick,  frank — it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  Brown's  thriving 
conservative  movement  without  jenny 
Polli  at  the  helm.  Friends  and  ideologi- 
cal foes  alike  credit  her  with  fostering  a 
modicum  of  cordiality  between  conser- 
vative and  liberal  groups  on  campus; 
she  has  met  regularly  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  College  Democrats,  and  she 
is  working  to  develop  a  program  on 
women  and  politics  in  conjunction  with 


the  Sarah  Doyle  Women's  Outer.  Pol- 
li's favorite  "baby"  is  the  Spectator,  of 
which  she  says  hopefully,  "I  have  a 
sense  it  will  continue." 

Mike  Meenan.  as  chairman  of  the 
College  Republicans,  and  Kevin  War- 
math  and  Dan  Greenberg,  in  charge  of 
the  Spectator,  have  Polli's — and  Karen 
Engel's — legacy  of  conservative  leader- 
ship to  uphold.  Euler,  still  a  freshman 
ami  not  an  officer  vet  in  either  organi- 
zation, seems  to  be  an  up-and-comer, 
with  cle.11   ideas  and  a  knack  for  stating 
them.  Plans  for  forums,  speeches,  and, 
as  always,  presenting  "the  other  side" 
when  liberal  activists  .ire  in  the  spot- 
light, aie  all  on  the  College  Republi- 
<  .ins'  agenda. 

1  he  Spei  tutor's  leadership  will  try, 
foremost,  to  follow  through  on  Polli's 
dictum.  "What  I  want  to  instill."  she 
savs  al  an  editorial  meeting  just  before 
I  hanksgiving,  when  the  board  has  vot- 
ed not  to  publish  again  until  alter 
Christmas,  "is  that  we  o> e  a  monthly."  A 
legulai  publishing  schedule  will  pro- 
vide conservatives  with  a  reliable  forum 
lor  the  Staffs  main  ideas.  These  in- 
clude an  examination  of  the  Iran  arms- 
sales  scandal,  a  look  at  the  funding  of 
Brown  student  organizations,  scrutiny 
ol  admission-office  policies,  and  a  push 
to  bring  back  ROTC. 

These  young  conservatives  are  still, 
to  some  extent,  deciding  exactly  what 
their  presence  on  campus  should  mean. 
At  the  Spectator  meeting,  H.  Meyer 
suggests.  "Why  don't  we  do  a  manifesto 
lor  1  he  Spectator?" 

"That's  interesting,"  replies  Polli. 
We've  never  sat  down  and  done  a 
statement  of  policy.  We've  been  wishy- 
washy  about  this."  Dan  Creenberg  re- 
commends that  all  staff  members  write 
out  their  own  ideas  and  submit  them  to 
him.  "Good  idea,"  says  Polli. 

There  is  a  brief  pause,  and  another 
staff  member  ventures  a  question. 
"Could  we  rename  that?"  he  says.  The 
others  look  puzzled.  "I  mean — some- 
thing other  than  'manifesto'!" 

Now  everyone  laughs.  This  is  an 
in-joke  that  conservatives  at  Brown  can 
appreciate. 


Support  for  the  Contras  and  ROTC 

Excerpts  from  Browns  conservative  journal 


Be  a  Liberal 

Some  reasons  to  be  a  liberal  at 
Brown: 

□  Everyone  else  is. 

□  You  lack  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  issues. 

□  Liberals  bave  better  rallies. 

□  You'll  probably  end  up  being 
a  conservative  after  a  few  years  in 
the  real  world,  so  you  might  as  well 
live  it  up  while  you  can. 

□  You  want  something  to  talk 
about  with  your  professors. 

□  "Hey,  if  I  were  conservative, 
I'd  be  going  to  Dartmouth." 

— Michael  Halloran  '89 

Support  the  Contras 

...(N)o  one  can  deny  ...  that  the  Ni- 
caraguan  people  are  currently  being 
suppressed  by  a  Marxist-Leninist 
dictatorship.  ...(T)he  ultimate  goal  of 
the  U.S.  should  be  the  overthrow  of 
the  Nicaraguan  Communist  regime. 

...Inherent  in  Marxism-Lenin- 
ism are  the  lack  of  basic  freedoms 
and  the  control  of  one's  thoughts, 
things  which  Americans  are  not 
subjected  to.  ...  (T)he  domino  theory 
is  a  reality.  (S)hortly  after  Vietnam 
went  Communist,  so  did  Laos  and 
Cambodia,  and  while  all  these  Com- 
munist takeovers  may  have  been 
nationalist  in  origin,  we  must  not  be 
so  foolish  as  to  think  that  a  country's 
switch  to  Communism  does  not  have 
an  influence  on  its  neighboring 
countries. 

...It  is  in  the  United  States'  best 
interest  to  protect  other  nations 
from  Communism.  Ultimately,  our 
freedom  is  not  worth  anything  if  we 
cannot  pursue  our  interests  else- 
where in  the  world  freely  and  with- 
out fear  of  repression. 

— Frederick  C.  Mock  '87 

Common  Thread 

See  if  you  can  guess  what  (the  com- 
mon thread)  is  as  you  read  through 


this  list  of  recent  years'  protests  [at 
Brown]:  Protest  against  the  Ameri- 
can invasion  of  Grenada,  protest 
against  American  support  for  the 
government  of  El  Salvador,  protest 
against  the  CIA,  protest  against  the 
American  arms  buildup,  protest 
against  American  investments  in 
South  Africa,  protest  against  SDI, 
protest  against  American  aid  to  the 
contras,  etc.  If  you  guessed  that  the 
common  thread  was  that  the  object 
of  all  the  protests  was  the  United 
States,  and  that  all  the  protests  coin- 
cide with  the  Soviet  position  on  the 
issue  involved,  you  were  right. 

You'd  think  that  100-percent 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union — a 
nation  where  the  right  to  protest  is 
just  one  of  many  civil  liberties  de- 
nied its  citizens — would  make  these 
protestors  give  their  positions  a  sec- 
ond thought.  ...  We've  got  to  wonder 
whether  the  protesting  clique  is 
motivated  less  by  a  desire  for  peace 
and  justice  than  ...  by  a  distaste  for 
the  United  States. 

— Daniel  Creenberg  '88 

Benefits  of  ROTC 

(Besides  a  narrowing  of  financial-aid 
opportunities),  Brown's  decision  to 
ban  ROTC  from  campus  causes 
other  problems  for  students.  By 
banning  ROTC,  Brown  fosters  an 
uneducated  and  biased  view  of  the 
military.  (In  addition),  the  army  of- 
fers a  unique  experience  for  per- 
sonal growth.  "You  make  wonderful 
friendships,  gain  practical  leadership 
training,  take  on  lots  of  responsibili- 
ties, and  learn  to  work  as  a  team," 
said  [Katie]  Sheldon  ['88,  who  par- 
ticipates in  a  special  ROTC  program 
at  Providence  College]. 

...Perhaps  this  campus  can  open 
its  eyes  and  instead  of  depending  on 
innovative  and  creative  students  to 
seek  out  ROTC  [at  Providence  Col- 
lege], we  can  enthusiastically  and 
proudly  offer  it  to  our  students.  No 
longer  would  we  have  to  worry 
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about  government  cuts  to  financial- 
aid  bank  accounts;  no  longer  would 
there  be  widespread  ignorance 
about  the  importance  and  stature  of 
the  United  States  military  service. 

—Jennifer  Polli  '87 

A  Center  Solution 

This  university  has  managed  to  find 
buildings  for  the  Sarah  Dovle 
[Women's]  Center,  the   Third  World 
Center,  and  Hillel  House.  Yet  it  can't 
seem  to  find  room  for  a  real  student 
center,  something  most  colleges  and 
universities  have.  Why  are  these 
racially-exclusive  and  gender-exclu- 
sive clubs  given  priority  over  a  stu- 
dent center  where  all  Brown  stu- 
dents could  feel  at  home? 

...We  could  solve  this  problem 
by  opening  a  White  Male  Center. 

Then  everyone  would  have  some 
center  to  go  to,  although  the  courts 
would  probably  quickly  rule  that  a 
White  Male  Center  is  discriminatory 
and  thus  illegal... 

— Dan  Greenberg 
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An  Architect  of  The 
Tarty  with  A  Heart' 


Kirk  O'Donnell 
'68  spiffed  up  Tip 
O'Neill's  image. 
Now  he's  running 
a  think  tank 


By  Louis  M.  Peck  73 
Photographs  by  Jean  Gwaltney 


B\  most  accounts— including  his 
own — 1981  was  the  worst  of 
times  for  Thomas  P.  O'Neill, 
Jr.,  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives.  He 
was  caricatured  by  congressional  Re- 
publicans and  pummelled  by  the  White 
House,  as  the  Reagan  Administration's 
budget-cut  and  tax-cut  programs 
cleared  the  House  by  wide  margins. 
Even  some  of  "Tip"  O'Neill's  fellow 
Democrats  began  suggesting  that  it  was 
time  for  the  portly,  cigar-chomping 
Boston  pol  to  retire. 

Well,  come  the  end  of  this  month, 
O'Neill  is  preparing  to  do  just  that.  But 
he  exits  under  very  different  circum- 


stances than  he  faced  five  years  ago. 
Recent  opinion  polls  show  the  Speaker 
with  a  voter  approval  rating  of  over  60 
percent— not  far  below  that  of  Ronald 
Reagan,  the  man  whom  O'Neill  once 
grudgingly  called  "the  most  popular 
President  in  the  history  of  the  country." 
More  than  a  few  Capitol  Hill  insiders 
say  this  dramatic  reversal  in  O'Neill's 
standing  among  the  American  public 
can  be  traced  to  a  memorandum  writ- 
ten the  day  the  Reagan  tax  bill  passed 
the  House  in  August  1981.  The  author: 
the  Speaker's  general  counsel,  L.  Kirk 
O'Donnell  '68. 

The  O'Donnell  memo  suggested 
that  the  Democrats  "depersonalize"  the 


forthcoming  elections,  so  as  to  make 
them  a  referendum  on  Reagan's  poli- 
cies rather  than  on  the  popular  Presi- 
dent himself.  And,  citing  a  Senate  Re- 
publican proposal  to  cut  $40  billion 
from  so-called  "entitlement"  programs, 
the  memo  proposed  that  the  Democrats 
position  themselves  as  ardent  defenders 
of  the  politically  sacred  Social  Security 
program. 

O'Donnell's  strategy  worked:  The 
Democrats  gained  twenty-six  House 
seats  in  1982,  and  O'Neill  regained  a 
working  majority  in  the  House.  The 
Speaker's  political  stature  has  been  on 
the  upswing  ever  since. 

"There's  no  question  about  Kirk 
being  one  of  the  leading  architects  of 
that — and  probably  the  leading  archi- 
tect," says  Thomas  King,  the  political 
director  of  the  Democratic  Congres- 
sional Campaign  Committee. 

"It  was  all  very  deliberate,"  ac- 
knowledges O'Donnell,  his  voice  filled 
with  the  intensity  of  someone  with  a 
reputation  for  long  work  weeks  and 
scrupulous  attention  to  detail.  At  the 
same  time,  O'Donnell — in  the  best  tra- 
dition of  the  loyal  Washington  staff 
member — insists  that  it's  the  boss  who 
deserves  the  bulk  of  the  credit. 

"The  Speaker  was  willing  to  take 
his  lumps  in  1981 — but  not  willing  to 
give  up  on  his  principles,"  O'Donnell 
says.  "So,  by  1982,  the  Democrats  were 
on  the  comeback  trail.  To  this  day, 
party  realignment  has  not  occurred, 
and  I  happen  to  be  one  of  the  people 
who  think  it  could  have  occurred.  The 
Speaker  showed  great  strength  and 
great  personal  integrity,  and  I  think 
when  people  look  back  they  will  look  at 
that  period  as  one  of  his  personally 
finest  hours." 

With  O'Neill — the  embodi- 
ment of  the  Democratic 
Party's  New  Deal  past 
— about  to  leave  the  na- 
tional stage,  Kirk  O'Donnell  has  turned 
his  attention  to  the  Democratic  Party's 
future.  After  spending  eight  years 
shepherding  the  Speaker's  political 
fortunes,  O'Donnell  recently  assumed 
the  presidency  of  the  Center  for  Na- 
tional Policy — one  of  the  capital's  newer 
"think  tanks."  (The  Center's  board 
sports  such  Democratic  Party  heavy- 
weights as  Edmund  Muskie,  Robert 
Strauss,  Lloyd  Cutler,  and  Harry 
McPherson.) 

Bespectacled  and  balding,  O'Don- 
nell has  the  owlish  look  of  a  college 
professor  on  loan  for  the  semester. 
Behind  that  exterior  is  what  many  con- 
sider one  of  the  sharpest  young  political 


minds  in  Washington.  "Kirk  is  so  highly 
regarded  in  this  town  that  he's  given 
the  Center  a  real  charge,"  says  Richard 
Moe,  a  Center  board  member  who  was 
once  Walter  Mondale's  chief  of  staff. 
"...  We  needed  to  move  on  to  a  new 
level  of  activity  not  only  in  terms  of 
getting  more  visibility,  but  in  terms  of 
doing  different  kinds  of  studies.  Kirk's 
done  that." 

In  doing  so,  O'Donnell  these  days 
often  sounds  more  like  Gary  Hart  than 
Tip  O'Neill.  "The  Democrats  seem  to 
be  suffering  from  a  deficit  in  the  area 
of  new  ideas,  and  1  believe  a  progres- 
sive agenda  will  not  come  to  the  fore- 
front again  until  liberals  and  progres- 
sives develop  some  new  approaches," 
says  O'Donnell.  "It's  viewed  often  as  the 
party  of  fumbling  hands,  and  it's  on 
that  question  of  performance  that  the 
Democrats  will  have  to  develop  a  new 
image." 

At  forty,  O'Donnell  is  more  than  a 
generation  removed  from  O'Neill,  and 
he  doesn't  share  his  former  boss's 
confidence  in  the  abilities  of  govern- 
ment. "Coming  out  of  the  '60s,  and 
having  worked  in  Boston's  Little  City 
Hall  program — which  was  essentially  an 
anti-bureaucratic  organization  set  up  to 
get  city  employees  to  do  what  they  were 
paid  to  do — I  have  seen  the  failure  of 
government  as  much  as  the  success  of 
government,"  he  says. 

But  if  O'Donnell  and  O'Neill  had 
generational  and  philosophical  differ- 
ences, their  common  heritage  made  for 
a  political  marriage  that  almost  had  to 
happen.  Both  are  Boston  Irishmen 
from  modest  economic  backgrounds. 
O'Donnell's  father  was  a  disabled  vet- 
eran of  World  War  II  who  went  into 
business  selling  war  surplus  goods  (in 
1946,  the  elder  O'Donnell  supplied  the 
typewriters  and  adding  machines  for 
the  campaign  that  first  sent  John  F. 
Kennedy  to  Congress). 

During  the  younger  O'Donnell's 
senior  year  at  Brown,  his  father's  busi- 
ness experienced  some  financial  re- 
verses. To  remain  in  school,  O'Donnell 
had  to  quit  the  football  team — on  which 
he  played  defensive  tackle — and  go  to 
work  nights  at  Providence's  main  post 
office  at  the  foot  of  College  Hill.  (He 
credits  Benjamin  Roman  '25,  then 
Brown's  dean  of  student  affairs,  with 
gelling  him  the  job.)  And,  like  O'Neill, 
O'Donnell  exhibited  an  affinity  for  tra- 
ditional values  and  institutions.  During 
his  senior  year,  he  served  as  president 
of  the  Interfratei  nity  Council  at  a  time 
when  fraternity  membership  was  de- 
clining sharply. 

"I  gave  a  speech  on  rush  night  in 


1968,  trying  to  give  people  the  sense 
that  fraternities  aren't  what  you  think 
they  are,  that  they're  a  lot  more  di- 
verse," recalls  O'Donnell,  who  says  he's 
surprised  by  the  current  resurgence  of 
fraternities  at  Brown.  "It's  really  quite 
extraordinary,"  he  says  with  a  combi- 
nation of  bemusement  and  satisfaction. 

O'Donnell's  first  major  venture 
into  the  political  world  came  two  years 
after  he  graduated  with  a  degree  in 
history.  While  teaching  at  Somerset 
(Massachusetts)  High  School  near  Fall 
River,  he  was  approached  by  a  friend 
working  for  Boston  Mayor  Kevin  White 
— then  seeking  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation for  governor.  O'Donnell  agreed 
to  help  round  up  state  convention  del- 
egates in  the  Fall  River  area. 

White  lost  the  governorship  race 
that  year.  But  O'Donnell  came  out  a  big 
winner.  By  the  time  he  was  twenty-five, 
he  was  running  the  Little  Citv  Hall 
program  in  Boston.  At  twenty-nine,  he 
managed  White's  re-election  campaign 
for  mayor.  A  year  later,  he  was  White's 
executive  assistant.  And,  in  the  long- 
standing tradition  of  Boston  Irish  pols, 
O'Donnell  demonstrated  there  was  a 
flip  side  to  his  booming  laugh  and  often 
jocular  manner.  He  gained  a  reputation 
as  someone  willing  to  carry  out  the  less 
pleasant  aspects  of  governing  Boston 
— such  as  firing  people  White  wanted  to 
get  rid  of. 

By  1977,  O'Donnell  decided  it  was 
time  to  get  out  himself.  It  appears  to 
have  been  a  case  of  two  strong  person- 
alities— White  and  O'Donnell — collid- 
ing. It  was  also  the  period  in  which 
White  began  his  much-reported  trans- 
formation from  reformer  to  machine 
politician,  and  some  acquaintances  say 
O'Donnell  became  disillusioned. 

"I  saw  Kevin  White  as  a  liberal  re- 
forming mayor,"  O'Donnell  says  of  his 
initial  decision  to  go  to  work  for  White. 
He  pauses  and  adds:  "A  liberal  mayor 
at  that  time." 

Having  earned  a  degree  attending 
Suffolk  Law  School  at  night,  O'Donnell 
hung  out  his  shingle.  A  few  months 
later,  an  old  friend — then-Lt.  Gov. 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill  III— called.  The 
lieutenant  governor's  father,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, was  looking  for  a  new  general 
counsel.  After  some  coaxing,  O'Donnell 
accepted,  and  in  March  1978  he  began 
working  for  Tip  O'Neill. 


continued 
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As  the  tributes  to  O'Neill 
rolled  in  during  the  waning 
days  of  the  99th  Congress 
this  past  October,  House 
Majority  Whip  Thomas  Foley  of  Wash- 
ington predicted  that  O'Neill's  legacy 
will  be  that  he  turned  the  House 
speakership  into  a  "truly  national 
office."  In  contrast  to  predecessors  such 
as  the  legendary  Sam  Rayburn — who 
preferred  to  confine  his  activities  to  the 
back  rooms — O'Neill  decided  to  take 
advantage  of  that  newest  of  media: 
television.  In  the  absence  of  a  Demo- 
cratic president,  it  made  O'Neill  the 
mosl  visible  Democrat  in  the  (ountrv 
u  lull    gi  c.i  1 1\   mi  teasing  I  In    Speaker's 
personal  popularity. 

Again,  it  was  a  strategy  that  bore 
O'Donnell's  imprint,  as  the  Speaker's 
counsel  recognized  thai  television  of- 
fered the  opportunity  for  the  public  to 
see — and  judge — O'Neill  for  them- 
selves. It  also  provided  an  illustration  ol 
one  ill  O'Donnell's  chiel  functions  in 
the  Speaker's  office.  In  I)i<k  Moe's 
words.  O'Donnell  often  served  as  "a 
broker  of  ideas  between  generations." 

The  Televising  ol  Tip  O'Neill 
started  with  a  now-famous  Republican 
advertisement  in  1980.  An  actor  with  a 
striking  lesemblance  to  O'Neill  is 
shown  puttering  down  the  road,  only  to 
become  flustered  .is  Ins  cai  inns  oul  ol 
gas.  I  In-  ad  i  reated  jitters  in  Demo- 
cratic ranks,  particular!)  aim mg  the 
youngei  House  members  who  had  ar- 
med in  Congress  in  (he  mid-1970s 
-more  lb. mi  a  generation  aftei  O'Neill 
was  In  si  elected. 

"There  was  a  real  feai  among 
Democrats  in  Congress  t hill  (he  Speak- 
er would  be  used  as  a  wav  u>  gel  to 
them — as  a  politician  who  was  running 
out  of  gas  and  was  out  ol  tone  h,"  says 
O'Donnell.  "So  we  had  to  make  a  deci- 
sion to  put  the  Speaker  forward  with 
television  in  a  much  more  aggressive 
fashion  than  had  been  (lone  in  the 
past."  Adds  O'Donnell:  "If  O'Neill  suc- 
ceeded or  failed,  it  would  be  on  his  own 
merits,  and  not  on  the  ability  ol  the 
opposition  to  caricature  him." 

It  was  a  tall  order,  considering  the 
inevitable  comparisons  between  the 
decidedly  untelegenic  O'Neill  and  his 
very  telegenic  nemesis:  former  actor 
Ronald  Reagan.  But  the  gamble 
worked. 

The  first  step  was  for  the  Speaker's 
office  to  hire  a  television-oriented  press 
secretary.  O'Donnell  found  one  in 
Christopher  Matthews,  a  one-time 
speechwriter  for  Jimmy  Carter.  "We 
wanted  someone  who  could  compete 
with  the  White  House  public  relations 


machine  and  who  would  be  eager  to 
put  the  Speaker  forward,"  recalls 
O'Donnell.  And  O'Donnell  eagerly 
grabbed  "any  opportunity  to  tear  down 
the  myth  that  O'Neill  didn't  like  televi- 
sion." 

One  such  chance  came  during  the 
1982-83  television  season,  when  the 
Speaker  was  approached  to  do  a  cameo 
appearance  on  a  then-struggling  sitcom 
set  in  a  Boston  bar.  The  show  was 
"Cheers."  The  casting  director  for  the 
shout  happened  to  be  the  son  of  a  for- 
mer secretary  in  O'Neill's  office.  "The 
Speaker  didn't  want  to  say  no  to  De- 
lores's  son,  so  he  had  the  son  call  me 
— sure  that  his  cautious  counsel  would 
say  no,"  chuckles  O'Donnell.  "I  said, 
'Hey,  that's  a  great  idea!'  "  O'Neill  went 
on  the  show. 

Having  solved  some  ol  the  Speak- 
er's image  problems,  O'Donnell  went  to 
work  on  some  of  the  Democratic  Party's 
image  problems.  Once  again,  the  loyal 
staffei  says  it  is  his  boss  who  deserves 
much  of  the  credit.  But  O'Donnell  adds 
with  a  smile:  "I  certainly  would  open  up 
the  door  to  pollsters  to  meet  with  the 
Speaker." 

One  such  pollster,  William  Hamil- 
ton, did  an  opinion  snivev   toi  O'Neill 
after  Walter  Mondale's  disastrous  de- 
feat in  1984.   The  poll  results  were  no 
more  heartening  than  the  election  re- 
turns. "The  Democrats  were  viewed  as 
big  taxers,  big  spenders,  and  poor  per- 
formers," says  O'Donnell.  "I  certainly 
supported  ihe  Speaker  in  responding 
to  these  poll  figures  in  a  way  that  prob- 
ably surprised  some  people.  As  a  result 
of  those  figures,  the  Speaker  made 
smut    vciv  important  decisions.  First, 
that  he  would  not  seek  a  tax  increase 
unless  the  President  himself  advocated 
one.  Second,  he  decided  not  to  go  for- 
ward with  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee (lilting  spending  lust — because  he 
wanted  the  Senate  to  go  first  so  the 
Democrats  wouldn't  be  perceived  as 
weak  on  defense. 

"Look  at  the  polls  now — the  Dem- 
ocrats look  a  lot  more  fiscally  responsi- 
ble than  they  ever  have  before,"  he 
says.  "Where  the  Democrats  have  not 
made  progress  is  on  providing  for  the 
national  defense.   That's  about  as  low  in 
the  polls  as  it  was  two  years  ago.  On 
budget-cutting  and  taxes,  we've  made 
some  progress." 

O'Donnell's  duties  with  O'Neill 
were  not  limited  to  serving  as  the 
Speaker's  political  guru.  With  a  steady 
stream  of  foreign  dignitaries  making 
the  pilgrimmage  to  Capitol  Hill, 
O'Donnell  found  himself  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  briefing  O'Neill — whose 


Kirk  O'Donnell  stands  (above  and  on  page  32)  in  front  of  the  new 
headquarters  for  the  Center  for  National  Policy  at  317  Massachusetts 
Avenue.  One  of  the  developers  of  the  building  is  Kenneth  A.  Golding  '69. 


grasp  of  foreign  policy  has  never  been 
regarded  as  his  strong  point.  It  also 
helped  give  O'Donnell  a  reputation  for 
being  able  to  handle  policy  as  well  as 
politics. 

In  searching  for  a  new  president  of 
the  Center  for  National  Policy,  Moe 
says  the  board  was  seeking  "someone 
who  could  bring  together  a  combina- 
tion of  political  sense  and  policy  sense. 
That's  a  hard  combination  to  come  by 
in  this  town;  a  lot  of  people  are  either 
one  or  the  other.  Kirk  always  combined 
those  two  better  than  anyone  I  know." 

In  November  1985,  O'Donnell 
announced  he  would  leave  O'Neill's 
office  to  head  the  fledgling  think  tank. 
O'Neill,  whose  brand  of  politics  has 
always  placed  family  and  loyalty  above 
all  else,  at  the  time  paid  O'Donnell  the 
ultimate  compliment.  O'Donnell,  the 
Speaker  told  reporters,  is  "part  of  my 
family." 

Knowledgeable  sources  say 
that  the  Center  for  National 
Policy  is  paying  O'Donnell  a 
salary  close  to  six  figures, 
hardly  a  shabby  paycheck  for  someone 
O'Donnell's  age.  At  the  same  time,  they 
note  O'Donnell  could  have  commanded 
two  or  three  times  that  if  he  had  chosen 
to  parlay  his  wealth  of  political  connec- 
tions into  a  job  .it  one  of  the  scores  of 
lawyer/lobbying  firms  that  dot  down- 
town Washington. 

Why  didn't  he?  "1  believe  Congress 
has  changed,  and  ideas  are  more  im- 
portant than  regional  economic  inter- 
ests in  determining  the  course  of  legis- 
lation," O'Donnell  replies.  "That  be- 
came very  apparent  to  me  in  the  99th 
Congress,  with  the  Gramm-Rudman 
deficit  legislation  and  the  tax  reform 


legislation." 

He  continues:  "Speaker  O'Neill  felt 
enormously  the  pressure  on  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  come  up  with  some  new 
approaches.  And  he  was  more  than 
willing  to  embrace  them  and  push 
them.  What  was  lacking,  frankly,  was 
the  infrastructure  the  Republicans  have 
had  to  promote  things  on  their  side  like 
Star  Wars,  supply-side  economics,  and 
privatization." 

That's  the  role  O'Donnell  envisions 
for  the  Center  for  National  Policy. 
Since  he  took  over  last  February,  the 
Center  has  put  "more  emphasis  on 
achieving  consensus  when  it's  possible, 
but  on  occasion  we'll  throw  out  an  idea 
or  take  a  position  on  an  issue,"  savs 
O'Donnell.  noting  the  wide  attention 
received  bv  a  recent  Center  proposal 
for  resolving  the  farm  credit  crisis. 

In  an  article  in  the  New  Republic  last 
year,  correspondent  Robert  Kuttner 
said  of  the  Center:  "The  work  product 
is,  on  the  whole,  decent  enough.  But,  in 
practice,  the  Center  has  been  more  like 
a  cerebral  counterpart  of  the  Mondale 
campaign — a  guarded  attempt  to  build 
consensus  through  coalition.  There  is 
little,  if  any,  thinking  about  broad 
themes,  of  how  policy  connects  to  poli- 
tics or  to  constituency." 

The  article  appeared  the  week 
O'Donnell  was  named  as  president. 
"I've  taken  that  criticism  to  heart,"  he 
says.  Under  O'Donnell's  stewardship, 
the  Center  has  left  its  former  outpost  in 
the  city's  Georgetown  section  and 
moved  into  a  new  townhouse  on  Capi- 
tol Hill — just  a  few  minutes  away  from 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  has  sponsored  an  increasing 
number  of  symposia  on  issues  ranging 
from  U.S.  policy  towards  the  Philip- 


pines to  federal  amnesty  for  tax  evad- 
ers. 

And,  in  response  to  the  prolifera- 
tion of  conservative  college  newspapers 
in  recent  years,  it's  even  committed  it- 
self to  raising  $50,000  to  help  start  lib- 
eral publications  on  several  campuses. 
The  goal  is  to  promote  a  progressive 
agenda  at  a  time  when  a  conservative 
President  has  gained  tremendous  per- 
sonal popularity  among  the  eighteen- 
to  twenty-four-year-old  sector  of  the 
population. 

Employing  his  considerable  con- 
nections, O'Donnell  has  pushed  the 
Center's  annual  budget  to  about 
$900,000 — a  50-percent  jump  over 
previous  years.  That's  still  a  far  cry 
from  think  tanks  like  the  Brookings 
Institution,  whose  large  staff  and 
$14-million  annual  budget  have  made  it 
a  prime  source  of  talent  for  Democratic 
administrations. 

O'Donnell  says  the  Center  for 
National  Policy's  ambitions  are  more 
modest.  "Some  people  may  look  at  my 
board  and  say,  That's  a  government-in- 
waiting,'  "  he  laughs,  "but  there's  noth- 
ing there  on  our  agenda." 

Which  is  not  to  say  that  O'Donnell 
may  not  find  himself  in  the  executive 
branch  if  the  Democrats  retake  the 
White  House  in  two  years.  "He  could  be 
in  the  White  House  in  a  top  role  with- 
out any  problem,"  says  fellow  Bostoni- 
an  Tom  King,  who's  known  O'Donnell 
since  their  days  working  together  for 
Kevin  White.  "His  judgment  is  as  good 
as  I've  ever  seen.  There  is  no  question 
he  is  going  to  be  a  top  adviser  in  Dem- 
ocratic policy  circles  and  political  circles 
for  the  next  generation." 

What  of  the  lessons  left  behind  by 
that  preeminent  Democrat  of  the  last 
generation,  Thomas  P.  O'Neill? 

"Number  one,  I  don't  think  you 
want  to  be  insensitive  to  the  attitudes  of 
the  voters  towards  deficits  and  debts," 
O'Donnell  savs.  "Number  two,  Demo- 
crats have  got  to  maintain  their  long- 
standing support  of  equal  opportunity, 
equal  rights,  and  a  helping  hand  ex- 
tended by  the  government  to  the  poor, 
the  needy,  the  handicapped,  and  the 
disadvantaged.  The  Democratic  Party  is 
viewed  as  a  party  with  a  heart,  and  the) 
should  value  and  treasure  that." 

Lou  Peck,  a  reporter  with  the  Gannett  News 
Service  in  Washington,  has  written  for  the 
BAM  i»i  several  occasions.  ffl 
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Still  'The  Scribe' 

In  October  1935,  Roswell  Bosworth 

'18  wrote  his  first  newspaper  column. 
Today  the  retired  publisher  of  the  East 
Bay  newspapers — Barrington  rimes, 
Bristol  Phoenix,  Warren  Times-Gazette, 
and  Sakonnet  Times — is  still  writing. 
After  fifty-one  years,  "This  and  That 
from  Here  and  There"  by  "The  Scribe" 
still  reaches  18,000  homes  in  Rhode 
Island  and  is  probably  the  longest-run- 
ning newspaper  column  in  the  country. 

According  to  an  article  in  the  Oc- 
tober issue  of  Yankee  magazine,  Bos- 
worth has  always  (bought  of  himself  as 
an  observer  and  not  an  advocate,  a 
chronicler  of  what  he  sees  and  the  way 
things  look  to  him.  He  is  on  the  alert 
for  items  of  public  interest,  and  when 
he  travels,  he  writes  about  it.  The 
Scribe  has  made  it  a  point  to  avoid  con- 
troversy. There's  enough  of  that  re- 
ported elsewhere,  he  savs. 

Bosworth's  labor  of  love— 2,600 
weeks  in  a  row — has  not  gone  unnot- 
iced. The  Rhode  Island  Press  Associa- 
tion recently  inducted  him  as  one  of  the 
first  five  members  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Newspaper  Hall  of  Fame.  Informed  of 
the  honor,  Bosworth  commented.  "I 
will  sav  how  humble  I  feel,  how  proud  I 
am  to  be  in  this  group.  I'm  glad  I'm  still 
alive." 

'Senior  power' 

In  the  early  1950s,  when  Mary  Crowley 
Mulvey  '53  A.M.  became  involved  with 
the  cause  of  senior  citizens,  the  phrase 
had  not  yet  been  coined,  and  gerontol- 
ogy wasn't  a  special  field  of  study.  She 
did  pioneering  research  at  Brown  on 
the  social  and  mental  adjustments  of 
the  aging  process,  and  for  her  doctoral 
work  at  Harvard,  she  researched  career 
patterns  of  Rhode  Island  women. 

Now  seventy-six,  this  educator, 
gerontologist,  and  initiator  of  Medicare 
and  generic  drug  legislation  shows  no 
signs  of  slowing  down  or  resting  on  her 
roomful  of  awards  and  citations.  She  is 
president  of  the  Rhode  Island  Council 
of  Senior  Citizens,  vice  president  and 


co-founder  of  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens,  and  a  member  of  that 
group's  political  action  committee. 

In  July,  Mulvey  was  honored  by 
more  than  600  people  at  a  gala  lunch- 
eon commemorating  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  (he  founding  of  the 
National  Council  ol  Senior  Citizens. 
Hei  proudest  achievement,  she  told  the 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin,  was  helping 
draft  die  I. uulm.nk  Medicare  legisla- 
tion, "li  look  us  awhile,"  she  said.  "We 
had  to  vote  out  a  lot  of  deadheads  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Il 
took  a  lot  of  work  at  the  polls  during 
election  time."  Medicare  was  signed 
into  lau  l>\  President  Johnson  in  1965. 
She  also  worked  closel)  with  the  late 
Rhode  Island  Congressman  John  F. 
Fogarty  in  drafting  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965. 

Mulvey  stresses  the  point  that  the 
elderly  are  a  powerful  lobbv.  "They 
have  learned  to  vote  on  issues  and  not 
personalities,"  she  savs.  "Seniors  aren't 
dumb,  i  lies  know  what  the  candidates 
stand  for."  And  woe  to  the  candidate 
who  doesn't  recognize  that  power. 
"He's  done.  He'd  better  give  up,"  says 
the  state's  number-one  seniors'  advo- 
cate. 

Showing  his  art 

Dana  Gordon  '66.  who  was  awarded  a 
Pollock-Krasner  Foundation  grant  for 
his  painting,  was  interviewed  by  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  last  July.  The  funds 
for  the  award  come  from  the  estates  of 
artists  Jackson  Pollock,  who  died  in 
1956,  and  his  wife,  Lee  Krasner,  also  a 
painter,  who  set  up  the  foundation 
before  she  died  in  1984,  and  are  given 
based  on  accomplishment  and  need. 

Gordon  was  a  visiting  artist  and  an 
assistant  professor  at  several  universi- 
ties in  the  1970s  before  returning  to 
New  York  in  1979  in  order  "to  concen- 
trate on  painting  and  make  my  living 
from  my  art."  Life  was  difficult.  "Five 
years  ago  I  was  starving,"  he  says.  "My 
weight  dropped  down  to  where  it  was 
when  I  was  a  junior  in  high  school.  This 
may  sound  desirable  in  this  svelte  era, 


but  it's  not.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
learned  a  thing  or  two  about  selling  art 
and  about  what  makes  art  history." 

He  has  had  a  one-man  show  of  his 
experimental  films  at  New  York's  Mu- 
seum of  Modern  Art  and  solo  shows  of 
his  paintings  at  the  Ericson  Gallery  in 
New  York  and  the  Armour  Gallery  in 
(Imago.  His  work  is  represented  in 
such  collections  as  those  of  Philip  Mor- 
ris, Inc..  the  Royal  Film  Archive  of  Bel- 
gium, and  the  Brooklyn  Museum.  Gor- 
don was  commissioned  bv  The  Opera 
Ensemble  of  New  York  in  1985  to  de- 
sign modern  sets  for  a  new  production 
of  Donizetti's  Don  Pasquale.  During  the 
month  of  February,  his  work  will  be  on 
view  at  an  exhibition  curated  bv  John 
Bernard  Myers  entitled  "Knowing 
What  1  Like"  at  the  Kouros  Gallery  in 
New  York. 

"I've  been  woodshedding  for  a  few 
years,"  Gordon  says,  "and  decided  last 
year  that  I  was  just  about  ready  to  show 
my  work  again.  So  this  show  could  not 
have  come  at  a  better  time." 


NOTES 


-|     £")  Gladys  Paine  Johnson  celebrated 
•^  her  95th  birthda)  with  a  party  that 

A.  \J  tilled  the  recreation  room  at  the 
retirement  center  in  Worcester,  Mass., 
where  she  lives.  Guests  came  from  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts;  they 
included  triends  and  associates  from  church, 
women's  clubs  of  Connecticut,  DAR,  and 
Brown.  Mrs.  Johnson  took  her  eighteenth 
"last  trip"  this  past  August,  traveling  to 
Alaska  with  her  two  daughters:  Ruth,  who 
lives  in  Georgia,  and  Ann.  who  lives  in 
Maine.  Mrs.  Johnson's  project  for  the  winter 
months  is  to  write  poetry.  She  has  just  com- 
pleted the  second  part  of  her  autobiography. 
Both  books,  plus  her  taped  oral  histon .  will 


be  placed  in  the  Christine  Dunlap  Farnham 
Archives  at  Brown. 

/~v  /"v  William  J.  Crouch  is  95  and  curi- 

M  I     I  oils  to  know  "how  many  of  the 
a.  \J  class  of  1920  are  still  alive."  Con- 
tact him  at  Rt.  1,  Box  1928,  Tiger,  Ga. 
30576. 

C\  C\  Wa,,on  c-  Forstall,  Fonda,  N.V.. 
f      f  writes  that  he  "retired  from  the 

m_  ^m  Bigelow-Sandford  Carpet  Com- 
pany and  is  enjoying  country  life  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mohawk  River." 

/~v  *•    The  annual  fall  meeting  of  the 

3  r~\  i  lass  of  1925  was  held  at  the  Aga- 
>_q  \J  warn  Hunt  Club  on  Oct.  1 1,  with  a 
short  business  meeting  followed  by  a  lunch- 
eon. Attending  were  Ben  Roman.  Rich 
Sweet,  Jim  Rogers,  and  Walt  Whitney. 
Notes  from  Irwin  Aymer.  Pat  Say  ward.  Jack 
Miner,  and  Morris  Beavers  were  read. 
Guests  were  Sandy  Roman,  Maxine  Whit- 
ney, Diane  Gallagher,  and  her  husband,  Jim. 

Following  the  football  game,  Dick  Bal- 
lou  '66  hosted  the  gathering  and  other 
guests  at  his  home  for  refreshments. 

—Walter  F.  Whitney 

Part  of  an  October  three-day  meeting 
of  the  Association  for  Documentary  Editing 
in  Charlottesville,  Va.,  was  devoted  to  "The 
Contribution  of  Fredson  Bowers  to  Docu- 
mentary Editing."  The  panel  was  chaired  by 
G.  Thomas  Tanselle,  vice  president  of  the 
John  Simon  Guggenheim  Foundation.  At 
the  annual  banquet,  Fredson  was  presented 
with  the  association's  Julian  P.  Boyd  Award 
given  every  three  years  for  "distinguished 
contributions  to  American  history  and  cul- 
ture through  documentary  editing."  Fred- 
son is  a  retired  professor  of  English  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  and  lives  in  Char- 
lottesville. 

John  D.  Miner,  Jr..  Lima,  Ohio,  writes 
that  he  is  "enjoying  mv  eighteenth  year  since 
retirement  from  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corporation.  In  pretty  good  health  for 
eighty-three,  except  for  relying  on  a  hearing 
aid  and  making  use  of  an  implanted  lens  for 
a  cataract.  The  golf  game  is  pretty  far  gone 
and  it  sometimes  seems  that  my  principal 


CLASSIFIED 

Vacation  Rentals 

PORTUGAL-ALGARVE.  Villa  overlooking 
sea.  Sleeps  6.  Maid.  Weekly,  monthly.  Harri- 
son. Box  417.  Contoocook,  NH  03229. 
SAN1BEL  ISLAND  time  share.  Fully-equipped 
Florida  west  coast  oceanfront  efficiency  apart- 
ment for  rent  March  1-8,  1987,  with  option  to 
buy.  Sleeps  four.  Rent  ($800)  applicable  to 
purchase  price  ($7,000).  One  week  peak  season 
use  guaranteed  annually.  Contact:  Gregory 
Floyd  '61  (617)  356-9028.  172  County  Rd., 
Ipswich  MA  01938. 

Services 

PERSONALIZED  VERSE  HUMOROUS— Try 
'em,  you'll  love  'em — from  your  data. 
VERSIFIER.  '50,  Box  429,  Niceville,  Fl  32578, 
904/897/4958. 


occupation  is  pallbearing  and  writing  sym- 
pathy cards  for  friends  and  one-time  fellow 
employees.  I  have  a  daughter  in  San  Diego 
and  a  son  in  Miami,  and  grandchildren  in 
Ohio,  Georgia.  Illinois,  and  South  America." 

Parkman  Sayward.  Santa  Rosa,  Calif., 
writes  that  "we  moved  back  to  California  this 
September  along  with  the  horses  to  be  near 
the  children  and  their  kids.  We  hated  to 
leave  Colorado,  but  the  Valley  of  the  Moon 
is  great." 

£}  S~*  Cabot  D.  Kendall  ('30  A.M.)  sends 
M  W~\  his  regrets  at  not  being  able  to  at- 
j^^  \J  tend  the  60th  reunion.  "1  still  en- 
joy retirement  in  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  Cele- 
brated my  91st  birthday  on  Sept.  7  with  all 
the  family,  and  had  dinner  at  the  Brown 
Club  of  Santa  Barbara." 

^V  ^7  Helen  Crafts  Patton,  Scottsdale, 

J     I  Ariz.,  "had  a  wonderful  80th 
^■^    I     birthday  party  given  to  me  by  my 
two  daughters.  Many  friends  attended.  Even 
though  I  am  crippled  with  arthritis  and  os- 
teoporosis, 1  managed  to  blow  out  the  can- 
dles, and  enjoy  the  food  and  the  visits  with 
friends.  My  brother-in-law.  Miner  Patton 
'32,  and  his  wife,  Constance  (Candee)  '30, 
came  to  the  party  from  Sun  City,  where  they 
live." 

Dr.  Samuel  Pritzker  would  like  to  hear 
from  any  of  the  class  residing  in  Florida.  His 
address  is  520  Palm  Springs  Blvd.,  Indian 
Harbour  Beach  32937.  He  will  be  at  that 


address  until  April  1. 

George  P.  Richardson,  Jr..  Fairfax. 
Calif.,  is  writing  a  book,  J rWT  and  Me,  "about 
mv  thirty  years,  oil  and  on,  with  the  world's 
largest  advertising  agency — J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  of  which  1  was  a  vice 
president.  Any  publishers  among  your 
readers?  Writing  page  251  right  now.  Some 
fun  stories  about  Brown  included." 

£~X  r~\  REUNION  REPORT:  Eleven 

J  ^t  members  met  for  lunch  on  May  24 
a*  K-J  at  the  Faculty  Club:  Ruth  Carlson. 
Helen  O'Connor.  Priscilla  Stevens,  Arlene 
Beehr.  Annette  Rivard,  Eleanor  Briggs, 
Sarah  Saklad.  Josephine  Mullen,  Alice 
Chmielewski,  Doris  Stapelton,  and  Olive 
Tompkins 

The  class  decided  to  make  its  two-year 
contribution  to  the  project  for  work  in 
Maddock  Alumni  Center  in  one  payment  of 
$550. 

News  items  from  classmates  Gladys 
Murphy.  Fay  Zetlin.  Ruth  Hartenau.  Dot 
Swanson.  Emily  Whitney.  Kay  Shaal.  Helen 
Correll.  Mary  Lyon  Chase,  who  had  been  ill 
but  is  recovering,  Olive  Tompkins,  and 
Hazel  Pease  were  received  and  reported  at 
our  luncheon. 

We  have  been  saddened  by  the  passing 
of  several  classmates  in  recent  months:  Vir- 
ginia Wright.  Grace  McAuslan,  Helene 
Chase  Miller.  Martha  Cerilli.  Carolyn 
Thayer,  and  Ethel  McKechnie  Bliss. 

— Sarah  Maztck  Saklad 
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Ruth  Hill  Hartenau  ('29  A.M.).  Larch- 
mont,  N.Y.,  writes  that  her  husband,  Oscar, 
died  suddenly  on  Mav  30  in  Essen,  West 
Germany,  during  a  European  trip. 

£~X  /^v  Dr.  William  C.  Foster,  Yeadon, 
t  \_J  Pa.,  was  appointed  a  member  ol 
te->  sJ  the  Health  Professions  Advisory 
Board  of  the  University  ol  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Medicine  this  winter.  His  duties 
include  interviewing  pre-medical  and  pre- 
dental  students. 

Charles  B.  Leonard.  Englewood,  Kla.,  is 
"still  alive  and  kicking  in  Honda."  His  sec- 
ond wife,  Etta,  died  in  December  1981. 

Eric  Wendelin's  travel  pi. ms  mi  luded  a 
fall  visit  [o  New  England;  then  New  Zealand 
and  Australia  from  January  to  March,  and 
Europe  from  |une  to  October. 

£\   S~\  Constance  Candee  Patton  (see 
/SI     I  Helen  Crafts  Patton  '27). 
\^r  \_/  Arthur  R.  Sanborn.  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  retired  from  Atlantic  Richfield  Com- 
pany in  1972.  He  has  been  in  San  Diego  evei 
since,  enjoying  the  climate  and  golf. 

Karl  E.  Stein,  Chicago,  "is  Mill  I >us\ 
producing  and  presenting  travelogues   M\ 
newest  film  is  South  Korea — A  Modern  Ainu,  I, . 
which  was  presented  foi  die  firsi  time  m 
October,  bin  ahead)  lias  proven  to  be  a  very 
populai  subject  because  the  Olympic  Games 
will  be  held  in  Seoul  in  1988." 
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A  luncheon  meeting  ol  the  class 

officers  and  reunion  e  o-c  ban  men 

was  held  ai  the  Facult)  Club  on 
Km  lav  ol  Homecoming  Weekend.  Joseph 
Galkin  and  Eleanor  Retalliek  were  the  re- 
cipients ol  special  praise  in  appreciation  ol 
their  success  in  co-chairing  the  well-planned 
55th  reunion  weekend. 

Il  was  voted  to  solu  n  a  dues  pav  unlit  ol 

$15  from  eat  h  classmate  to  replenish  the 
class  treasury  to  covei  the  costs  ol  future 
mailings  ol  class  business  plus  an  additional 
$5  towards  the  assessment  ol  $780  foi  the 
Maddock  Alumni  Center  endowment  cam- 
paign   Also  disc  ussed  was  the  possibility  ol 
establishing  a  class  ol  1931  Men's  Scholar- 
ship Fund  ol  $1(10,001)  to  be  raised  in  lime 

for  the  60th  reunion,  ["he  class  ol  1931 
women  are  already  seeking  to  increase   the 
Women's  Scholarship  Fund  to  $25,000  dur- 
ing the  same  period. 

Because  ol  an  unfortunate  oversighl 
the  names  ol  Joseph  Galkin  and  James 
Sanek  were  omitted  from  the  list  ol  names  of 
those  responsible  for  the  success  ol  the  55th 
in  the  official  Reunion  Report,  and  Joe 
Buonanno  was  listed  instead  ol  Bernie  Buo- 
nanno.  How  can  you  explain  the  omission  of 
the  most  important  name  ol  Co-Chairman 
Joe  Galkin?  I  can't,  and  do  oiler  m\  sincere 
apologies  to  |oe  and  Jim. 

It  was  also  \oted  to  schedule  our  next 
reunion  at  the  Broun  Bear  Bullet  on  Com- 
mencement weekend  in  Mav    1987. 

Those  attending  the  September  meet- 
ing were  Bob  Cronan.  Joe  Galkin,  Eleanor 
Retalliek.  Henrietta  Treacher.  Dr.  Hester 
Hastings.  Clint  Williams.  Joe  Mahood.  and 
Bill  Hindlev 
38  —J-W.  Hindley 


Stephen  B.  DeLise.  Sarasota.  Fla..  re- 
grets missing  the  55th,  but  "hopes  to  be 
around  for  the  60th  reunion." 

C")  f~V  Miner  T.  Patton  (see  Helen  Crafts 
s\      }  Patton  '27 1. 

kJ  i-m  John  B.  Rae  ('34  A.M..  '36  Ph.D.). 
senior  professor  emeritus  at  Harvey  Mudd 
College,  Claremont,  Calif.,  was  the  subject  ol 
a  panel  discussion,  "Entrepreneurship  and 
Technology:  The  Scholarship  ol  John  Bell 

Rae.    at  the  annual  meeting  ol  the  Sociel\ 

foi  the  I  list  on  ol  Science  on  ('it  25  in 
Pittsburgh.  Iliinici  Dupree,  professor 
emeritus  ol  the  history  ol  science  ai  Brown 
and  a  leading  authority  on  the  history  ol 
science  in  the  U.S.  government,  was  among 
the  panelists   Professoi  Rae,  oneofthe 
founders  ol  the  organization  and  a  former 
president,  is  considered  the1  foremost  .m- 
thority  on  the  history  ol  (he  automobile 

industry.  A  member  ol  the  I  l.n  \  c-\   Mudd 
faculty  since  I '.150,  be  lives  with  his  wife, 
Florence,  m  ( ilaremont. 

The    Rev    Frederic  P.  Williams.  DA. 

Indianapolis,  continues  liis  ministry  ai  Si 
Paul's  Episcopal  Church  there,  He  writes 
thai  he  is  "grateful  loi  good  health"  and  hail 
a  delightful  nine  on  a  recent  mp  to  Bermu- 
da. 

tCi  C"l    rhe  three  surviving  daughters  ol 
•^  •^  Margaret  (( >rimes)  and  I  he  Rev 
sj  sj  S.  Read  Chatterton.  Diamond 
Springs,  Calif.,  held  a  party  foi  them  on  Oct. 

I  1  in  bonoi  ol  then   50th  wedding  aiiiiiver- 
s.ii  \     I  be-  I. He   Arthur  Brown  was  best  man  al 

their  wielding  in  Newburypon  in  1936. 

Margarel  and  Re.ul  are  making  a  gill  lo 

Blown  m  memory  ol  then  deceased  daugh- 
ter, Louise,  who  would  have-  been  in  the 

25  veal   e  lass  al  1 1  it  ■  itiiulon  next   Mav.  Read 

is  a  pastot  emeritus  ol  the  II  Dorado  Com- 
munity Church. 

Vivienne  F.  Cote  has  been  e  lee  led 

treasure!  and  fashion  show  chairman  lor 

( ii. i  Chapter.  Alpha  Delta  kappa,  wom- 
en educators  international  sorority,  foi 
1986-1988.  She  lives  m  Pawtucket,  R.I. 

1  he  i  law  extends  us  sympathy  to  Bar- 
bara Kempton  Lawrence  on  (he  death  ol 
bet  husband,  |obn.  a  veil  ago,  and  hei  son. 
[ohn,  in  1984.  Baib.ua  visiied  with  F'rances 
Brown  Light  m  Rve  Brook,  N.Y.,  ovei  La- 
bor Day.  I  lei  address  is   17  Periwinkle  Way 
Park,  Sanibel,  Fla.  33957. 

An  ancestoi  ol  Connie  Morrison  Ni- 
chols. William  Staples  Drowne.  was  the  sub- 
ject ol  a  recent  publication  ol  the  Providence 
An  Club.  A  well-known  artist  during  his 
lifetime.  Drowne's  work  can  be  found  in 
many   private  collections,  as  well  as  the 
Providence  Art  Club,  the  Raydon  Gallery, 
and  Kennedy  Gallery  of  New  York.  Connie 
lives  in  West  Palm  Beach.  Fla. 

Dorothy  Gray  O'Reilly.  Tiverton,  R  I  . 
is  doing  volunteer  work  at  the  Charlton 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Kail  River.  Mass.  Her 
son  and  12-year-old  grandchild  live  in  Den- 
ver. 

Lucia  Steere  Stich.  Colorado  Springs. 
Colo.,  sent  the  following  letter  to  the  editor 
ol  Tin'  New  Republic  in  response  to  that  mag- 
azine's  article  about  Brown.  "I  am  sure  that 


many  loyal  Brown  alumni-ae  will  quicklv  rise 
to  the  defense  ol  our  alma  mater.  But  this 
letter  is  to  thank  you  for  your  scathing  criti- 
cism. Perhaps  my  humiliation  will  be  shared 
in  some  small  measure  by  the  administra- 
tion, the  faculty,  and  even  the  trustees  at 
Brown,  and  overdue  changes  will  be  made. 
For  some  time,  I  have  been  fearful  that  the 
immense  popularity  of  Brown  has  been  cre- 
ating a  smugness  that  is  frightening.  The 
'brightest  and  the  best'  are  so  apt  to  find  any 
tradition  boring.  But  lest  your  readers  de- 
spair. Brown  does  have  a  remarkable  past 
and  when  some  ol  the  manners  ol  gentle- 
men and  ladies  can  he  restored,  there  will 
soil  be  room  for  leonoelasm  anel  sprightly 
intelligence  and  even  wit." 

M  Clyde  B.  Gordon.  Lincoln  Center, 
Mass.,  says  that  "having,  unfortu- 
nately, missed  oui  50th  reunion  in 
'84,  I  happily  enjoyed  a  seminal  on  the  great 

event,  in  late  (line  ol  ibis  year,  Willi  Fred 
Halberstadt,  who  attended,  at  our  summer 
collage  on  Sejuiiiel  Island.  Maine.'' 

Jerome  M.  Herman  and  Ins  wife,  Rosa- 
lind, have  moved  to  'M  Oaklawn  Ave.,  Apt. 

220,  Cranston,  R.I.  02920.  From  Decembei 
to  April,  the)  are  al  »i.H7(l  Royal  Palm  Blvd., 
Apr  20  1.  Margate,  fla.  33063. 

W.  Selden  Steiger  and  his  wile.  Clara 
Louise,  ol  Coconut  < Srove,  Fla.,  enjoyed  the 
Chancellor's  Council  weekend  at  Brown. 
Oct.  31,  "especially  the  good  fellowship 

shared  Willi  old  1 1  lends  and  the  Stimulating 
exchange  ol  ideas  and  plans  foi  the  contin- 
uing advancement  ol  Brow  n  as  a  world  c  lass 
school."  "Wild  Will,"  known  lor  his  historic 
car  collecting  ovei  the  past  hall  century,  is 

the  senioi   nienibei  ol  the  South  Florida 

Section  ol  the  Men  edes  Ben/  Club  ol 

America  and  is  writing  a  series  ol  eigne  lies 
ice  ailing  his  experiences  with  exotic  ears  of 
the  1920s  and  1930s.  He  purchased  his  firsi 
Rolls  Rove  e'  ai  a  Providence  auction  ol  the 

■  .ii  v  ow  in  e I  bv   Susan  Marsh  ol  Wayland 

Square  and  has  owned  a  dozen  since  then. 

£\    /~*  Conrad  E.  Green  has  retired  Irom 

/^  ¥~~\  architectural  prai  nee  in  Provi- 
\J  V-/ deuce   He  now  lives  in  Nantucket, 

Mass  ,  and  Naples.  Ha. 

George  E.  Manley,  Ansonia,  Conn.,  is 
enjoying  retirement — sinee  1980 — alter  lor- 

iv-one  ve.us  ol  teaching. 

£\  ^^  I  he  women  ol  the  c  lass  ol   1937 
•^      /    will  be  celebrating  their  50th  re- 
\^S    I     union  on  the  weekend  of  May  22- 
25,  19.S7.  Since  early  spring,  we  have  been 
planning  vanoiis  events  with  the  Alumni 
Office.  We  have  so  far  scheduled  a  cocktail 
party  before  the  Brown  Bear  Bullet  and 
Campus  Dance  on  Friday  evening,  and  a 
cocktail  party  before  our  dinner  at  the  Fac- 
ulty Club  and  the  Pops  ( loncert  on  Saturday 
evening. 

Our  annual  luncheon  on  Saturday  (and 
this  really  is  our  50th)  will  be  at  the  Hope 
Club,  since  this  is  within  walking  distance  of 
the  Brown  campus  forums,  which  so  many 
classmates  enjoy  attending.  On  Sunday, 
plans  are  to  travel  to  Bristol  to  the  Haffen- 
reffer  Museum,  on  a  beautiful  waterside 


hilltop,  for  a  cookout  or  for  whatever  the 
committee  is  going  to  arrange. 

Probably  by  Sunday  evening  you'll  need 
to  put  your  feet  up  and  rest  for  the  Monday 
walk  down  the  Hill.  We'll  do  something  else 
if  you  are  still  full  of  pep  by  sundown  Sun- 
day. 

We  welcome  all  ideas  and  suggestions. 
This  is  your  reunion.  A  great  weekend  has 
been  planned  for  you  at  Brown.  Talk  it  up 
to  your  friends  and  nearby  classmates.  Come 
one,  come  all.  We'll  be  talking  to  you  again 
soon. 

Contact  Emma  "Pat"  Casey  Kershaw, 
Dorothy  Bliss,  Marge  Walton  Shepard,  or 
Eleanor  McElroy  at  the  Alumni  Office  with 
news  or  suggestions. 

Let's  make  this  the  best  reunion  ever.  A 
tremendous  success  for  us  all.  A  reunion  to 
remember  always. 

Thelma  Halverson  Ebbitt  and  her 
husband,  Paul,  announce  the  birth  of  their 
second  grandchild,  Kristina  Loring  Ebbitt, 
on  (an.  18.  Thelma  and  Paul  live  in  New- 
port, R.I. 

O  C\  1)r  Charles  B.  Round.  FACS,  of 
•^  ^£  Warwick,  R.I.,  writes:  "People 
\J  V_y  search  for  their  roots.  This  Octo- 
ber, I  explored  the  Galapagos  Islands,  where 
Darwin  found  evidence  for  his  book.  Origin 
oj  the  Species,  which  popularized  and  ex- 
panded the  theory  of  evolution." 

Matthew  J.  Brennan's  latest  project  as 
environmental  education  consultant  to  the 
International  Schools  Association  will  take 
him  to  most  of  the  member  schools  around 
the  world  in  the  next  few  years.  "Still  trying 
to  arrange  a  trip  to  Antarctica  to  see  'my' 
mountain.  The  BAM  is  a  cause  for  celebra- 
tion!" he  writes.  Matthew  lives  in  Milford, 
Pa. 

0  /~v  Joseph  C.  Blessing,  Millbrook, 
'^  \_^i  Ala.,  last  year  won  the  Over  65 

\J  \J  Montgomery  Open  Singles  Tennis 
title.  This  year,  he  was  the  only  entry. 

Phil  Feiner  and  his  wife.  Helga,  spent 
two  months  traveling  in  Europe.  They  spent 
three  weeks  in  Vienna,  then  visited  Munich 
and  London.  They  live  in  San  Francisco. 

Stuart  Golding  (see  Kenneth  A.  Gold- 
ing  '69). 

Frederic  H.  Rhodes,  Jr.,  retired  on  Jan. 

1  from  Thomson  McKinnon  Securities,  Inc., 
"mostly  due  to  a  health  problem.  Luckily, 
my  wife,  Louise,  is  still  healthy  as  ever  and 
keeps  me  going  and  in  good  spirits.  I  try  to 
keep  up  with  everything,  but  unfortunately  I 
had  to  give  up  golf,  which  I  miss  terribly.  As 
you  know,  I  was  captain  of  the  Brown  golf 
team  in  1939.  I  follow  Brown  sports  enthu- 
siastically." Fred  and  Louise  live  in  Maple- 
wood,  N.J. 

A    S~\  G.  Edmund  Blood.  Wellesley, 
/  I   I     I  Mass.,  retired  from  Raytheon 

JL  \J  Engineering  after  thirty  years.  He 
is  now  working  part-time  for  Flexcr  Micro- 
wave, Inc.,  as  sales  engineer  covering  all  of 
New  England. 

Samuel  M.  Gourse  and  his  wife,  Ber- 
nice  (Markoff)    11,  report  that  "life  is  good! 
We  Havel  often,  attend  Blown  Club  meet- 


ings at  the  Sarasota  Brown  Club,  and  enjoy 
frequent  babysitting  assignments  in  Georgia, 
Illinois,  and  Warwick,  R.I.,  for  our  four 
grandchildren."  Sam  and  Bernice  live  in 
Providence  and  Bradenton,  Fla. 

Richard  L.  Solomon  ('42  Sc.M.,  '47 
Ph.D.),  Philadelphia,  emeritus  professor  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been 
appointed  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Visiting  Scholar 
for  1986-1987.  A  psychologist  whose  special 
interests  are  conditioning,  learning,  and 
acquired  motivation,  as  well  as  addiction,  he 
is  a  former  chairman  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Science's  Committee  on  Substance 
Abuse.  As  a  visiting  scholar,  he  will  travel  to 
eight  institutions,  meeting  students  and  fac- 
ulty, and  engaging  in  classroom  discussions, 
seminars,  and  public  lectures.  He  will  lecture 
on  "The  Costs  of  Pleasure  and  the  Benefits 
of  Unpleasantness,"  "The  Commonalities 
Among  the  Drug  Addictions,"  and  "The 
Opponent-Process  Theory  of  Acquired 
Motives." 

On  Sept.  27,  George  E.  Teehan,  Jr., 
and  three  other  members  of  the  class  of 
1940  attended  their  50th  reunion  at  Cran- 
ston (R.I.)  High  School.  Reminiscing  were 
Alfred  H.O.  Boudiciu   Lt.  Col.  (Ret.)  Bob 
Clifford,  and  Dr.  Robert  Foretes.  George 
retired  from  the  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire in  December  1984. 
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Bernice  Markoff  Gourse  (see  the 
item  on  her  husband,  Samuel  M. 
Gourse  '40). 


A   f~\  Edmund  F.  Armstrong  writes  that 
/I       J  he  and  his  wife,  Frances,  are 

JL  ^»w  "enjoying  our  new  home  in  Co- 
wesett  in  Warwick,  R.I.  Although  we  are 
both  retired,  we  are  busier  than  when  we 
were  working.  Frances  is  president  of  the 
board  of  Tockwotlon  Home,  and  I  am  a 
fundraiser  for  the  Unitarians,  among  other 
things." 

Helena  Smith  Dunn.  Bristol,  R.I.,  re- 
ports that  the  class  is  meeting  regularly  to 
plan  the  45th  reunion. 

Doris  Keighley  Pennell  retired  in  June 
after  nineteen  years  as  an  elementary  school 
librarian  and  media  specialist  in  the  Cran- 
ston (R.I.)  school  department.  "Last  Christ- 
mas, my  husband,  daughter,  and  I  spent  two 
weeks  in  Nuremberg.  Germany,  with  our 
son,  Steven,  who  is  a  theatre  director  for  the 
U.S.  Army.  In  September,  he  moved  to  a 
similar  job  in  West  Berlin."  Doris  lives  in 
Cranston. 

John  M.  Sapinsley.  Providence,  writes 
that  several  meetings  of  the  class  officers  and 
reunion  committee  have  been  held  prepar- 
ing for  the  45th  next  May.  "Y'all  come!"  he 
encourages. 

A    £\  William  M.  Kaiser,  Jr..  has  been 
/I     «^  elected  to  the  board  of  governors 

1~\J  of  the  Florida  Institute  of  Certified 
Public  Accountants.  A  practicing  CPA  in 
Sarasota.  Fla.,  he  is  currently  president  of 
the  Gulf  Coast  chapter  of  the  FICPA. 


A      A    Dr.  H.  Clinton  Davis,  Coral  Ga- 

I       I    ^ts'  ^'a "  rcP°rts  lnal  he  plans  to 
JL    JL  retire  in  1987.  He  has  fourteen 
grandchildren. 

A     **   Marcia  Loebenstein  Me  Beat h 
/I    r\  Arlington,  Va.,  writes  that  she  and 

JL  \J  her  husband  accepted  a  Peace 
Corps  assignment  and  reported  for  duty  in 
Lesotho  in  mid-November.  "We  hope  to 
continue  as  Peace  Corps  volunteers,  either 
extending  in  Lesotho  or  in  another  location. 
Chuck's  assignment  will  be  in  water  re- 
sources engineering  and  mine  will  be  related 
to  education  or  psychology  (or  both).  I  have 
retired  from  my  position  as  senior  research- 
er in  the  District  of  Columbia  public 
schools." 

Irene  Pretzer  Pigman  writes:  "I  too  am 
teaching  at  the  Naval  Academy — chemistry 
to  the  freshman.  I  enjoy  the  work  and  enjoy 
the  great  variety  of  students  in  my  classes." 
She  lives  in  Edgewater,  Md. 

Elaine  Laudati  Regine  (see  Louis  J. 
Regine  '48). 

Dr.  Edwin  L.  Votolato.  Lincoln.  R.I.. 
writes  that  his  son,  Ernest,  a  graduate  of 
Tufts  University  Dental  School,  has  joined 
him  in  the  general  practice  of  dentistry  in 
Providence. 

A    S~*  Ray  Armstrong,  Westport,  Conn., 
/  I   W~\  started  his  own  business  three 
JL  V-/  years  ago  in  Stamford,  Conn. 
Geneva  Associates,  a  small  investment  advi- 
sory firm,  is  "named  after  my  favorite  city.  It 
has  been  a  rich  experience  with  an  easy  drive 
to  work  and  a  beautiful  view  of  the  sound 
— boats  and  all  that!" 

Dorothy  Dobson  Clarke  writes  that  she 
was  "suddenly  widowed  in  May  1983  while 
living  in  Boca  Raton,  Fla.  I  returned  to 
Massachusetts,  to  my  summer  home  in 
Brewster,  and  then  became  librarian  (for  the 
past  three  years)  at  the  Pingree  School  in 
South  Hamilton.  Hence,  I  am  living  in 
Manchester,  Mass.,  and  enjoying  it  very 
much,  though  still  alone." 

Edward  N.  Clarke  has  become  the  di- 
rector of  the  new  Center  for  Solar  Elec- 
trification at  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 
in  Worcester,  Mass.  He  lives  in  Paxton, 
Mass. 

John  B.  Henderson.  Providence,  re- 
turned to  private  practice  in  1985  as  a  part- 
ner in  Adler  Pollock  &  Sheehan,  Inc.,  in 
Providence.  His  wife,  Barbara  Janson,  has 
started  a  publishing  business,  Janson  Publi- 
cations, Inc. 

Bill  King,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  is  planning  to 
retire  in  1987  or  June  1988  at  the  latest,  af- 
ter more  than  thirty  years  at  the  University 
of  Arizona. 

John  E.  Lombardo.  Manchester,  Conn., 
writes  that  he  and  his  wife,  Lynn,  "became 
grandparents  for  the  first  time  in  June.  Our 
eldest  son.  John  '76,  and  his  wife,  Hannah, 
had  a  son,  Scott,  on  June  24.  Our  three  sons 
are  all  graduated  from  Brown.  We  now  have 
a  potential  third  generation  Brown  man 
—class  of '08!" 

John  S.  Moran,  Jr.,  Fast  Greenwich, 
R.I.,  was  elected  president  of  the  Recrea- 
tional Vehicles  Dealers  of  North  America.         39 
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"This  challenge,  and  running  my  own  busi- 
ness, can  help  keep  my  mind  off  the  loss  of 
my  wife.  Thanks  to  all  classmates  for  their 
condolences.  Old  friends  are  always  the  best 
kind." 

Clarence  F.  Roth.  Bloomfield,  Conn.. 
retired  in  April  1983  after  thirty-six  years 
with  Cigna  Insurance  Company,  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  Since  then,  he  has  worked  as  an 
underwriting  consultant,  mostly  with  Cigna, 
conducting  training  programs  and  seminars 
for  home  office  and  reinsurance  client  un- 
derwriters. Clare  continues  to  be  active  in 
local  Brown  Club  activities;  he  has  been  club 
treasurer  for  many  years. 

William  H.  Stone,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
writes:  "Even  though  my  son,  Alexander, 
could  go  to  Trinity  for  free  because  I'm  a 
professor  there,  he  has  ile.ulv  announced 
that  he  will  go  only  to  Brown.    I  he  i  lass  ol 
1996!  Watch  out!" 

A    ^^  Fraser  K.  Mai  Minn    Glendale, 
/  I      J  Calif.,  returned  to  Providence  lot 

_A_    /    the  first  time  in  forty-one  years  last 
August,  when  he  participated  in  the  Brown 
Invitational  Track  &  Field  Meet    lie  won 
three  gold  medals  in  the  70-7  1  spurns 

The  Rev,  Richard  M.  Morris.  Pittsboro, 
N.C.,  writes:  "A  new  grandson  born  to  son, 
Jonathan  78,  ol  Buffalo,  N.Y.  'Grandpa' 
Richard  baptized  bun1  #()  grandchild!  I  am 
chief  architect  foi  retirement  home  in  Pitts- 
boro. Expect  to  move  in  l>\  holidays." 

Barbara  Johnson  Olson  unlcs  that  hei 
husband,  Howard,  will  be  retiring  ai  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  they  will  be  moving  from 
Carrington  to  Fargo.  N.D.   1  heii  new  ad- 
dress  will  be  2213  27th   We   So..  Fargo 
58103. 

Glenn  N.  Stacy  retired  on  l)e< .  I,  1985, 
from  a  corporate  energy  management  engi 
neering  position  with  Rogers  Corporation, 
Rogers.  Conn.  "Now  1  am  as  bus)  as  1  want 
to  be  in  retirement,  doing  facilities  engi- 
neering consulting  for  Stacy  Systems,  Dan- 
ielson.  Conn."  Glenn  lives  in  Danielson. 

A  C~\  Robert  S.  Chase.  Hudson.  Ohio. 
/I  Si.  reined  from  the  Babcock  .v-  Uil- 
TTvJiii\  Compan)  in  September.  He  is 

planning  to  move  from  the  Akron  area  and 
is  looking  forward  to  seeing  friends  in  the 
East. 

John  R.  Decker.  Port  Washington. 
N.Y.,  says,  "Good  luck  to  the  B.\.\l  in  going 
for  your  5th  Sibley.  M\  favorite  magazine." 

Lou  and  Elaine  (Laudati)  Regine  '45, 
Middletown,  R.I..  became  grandparents 
again  when  Louis  J.  Regine  IV  was  born  on 
Sept.  21  to  son.  Chip  '73,  and  his  wife.  Don- 
na. Thev  have  another  grandchild.  Meredith 
Elaine,  born  Oct.  26,  1984 

Alan  Sack  is  "happy  to  report  that  this 
past  June,  my  daughter,  Martha  79,  re- 
ceived her  M.D.  degree  from  Albert  Einstein 
College  of  Medicine,  married  a  classmate, 
and  started  a  residency  in  pathology  at  the 
Universit)  of  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  Also. 
my  son  Jonathan,  vice  president  of  Georgia 
Public  Television  Network,  received  a  first- 
place  national  development  award  from  PBS 
at  their  June  conference  in  Florida.  It  was 
40     indeed  a  thrill  to  witness  all  of  the  above 


along  with  my  wife,  Miriam.  Home  is  still  25 
Burnside  Rd.,  Newton,  Mass.  02161." 

A    /~\  John  M.  Muste.  Taos.  N.M..  re- 
/  I   v^l  tired  after  twenty-eight  years  at 

JL.  \J  Ohio  State  University  as  associate 
dean  of  the  College  of  Humanities  and  pro- 
fessor of  English.  "My  wife  and  I  now  live  mi 
a  mesa  three  miles  I  mm  Taos,  where  I  hope 
to  write  and  study  the  changing  light  on  the 
mountains." 

George  R.  Sanford  reports  that  his  son. 
Dr.  Arthur  H.  Sanford  73,  is  in  private  sur- 
gical practice  in  San  Diego.  Calif.  George 
lives  in  Bloomfield,  Conn. 

Howard  G.  Seaver.  Bedford,  Nil., 
retired  in  Novembei   1985  from  Arnica 
Mutual  Insurance  Company  aftei  thiny-six 
years  of  service.  Ai  the  time  ol  his  retire- 
inriii.  Howard  was  branch  managei  ol  the 
Bedford  offices.  He  plans  extensive  travel 
with  lus  wife,  Dorothee, 

Allen  B.  Sikes.Jr..  and  lus  wile.  Elaine. 
have    lilt  i  be  Michigan  winters  and  moved 
to  tin-  sunn)  smith    1  Ins  is  not  a  retirement, 
Inn  an  opening  ol  a  southern  office.  Out 
.tcldicss  is  1829  Parson  Brown  In  .  Palm 
Harboi    Fla    13563." 

Mark  Spilka.  Providence,  prolcssoi  ol 
English  .it  Brown,  is  president  ol  the  Di<  k- 
ens  Societ)  ol  the  Modern  Language  \sso- 
i  i.iiion  ol  America  for  this  year, 

**    r\  Joseph  W.  Adams.  Ninville.  Fla.. 
r\  I    Is, ivs.  "Fishing  good,  golf  good, 
\_f  \J  business  good!  Grandson  a  soph- 
omore M\d  loves  Brown." 

Lester  R.  Allen,  Jr..  West  Simsbury, 
(    -in   .  u.is  named  public  relations  commis- 
sion chairman  ol  the  Greatei  Hartford 
(  h.iptii  ol  the  \iini nan  Rid  Cioss  in  |uly. 
In  October,  he  and  Ins  wife,  Rinh.  traveled 
to  Italy,  where  theii  daughter,  Wendy,  is 
taking  a  year  abroad  from  Union  College  at 
the  Universit)  ol  Florem  e 

Virginia  Dolbeare  Anderson  has  been 
appointed  an  instructor  in  the  English-as-a- 
Second-Language  program  at  Ohm  Domin- 
ican College  in  Columbus.  Before  going  to 
Ohio  Dominican,  she  taught  in  the  English 
Language  Program  (ELP)  at  Ohio  U'eslevan 
1  riiversit)  in  Delaware,  Virginia  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  International  Teachers  of  English 
In  Speakers  of  Othei   Languages  (TESOL) 
and  Ohio  TESOL,  and  has  traveled  to  Tur- 
kev.  Greece,  Africa.  England,  and  Scotland 
She  lived  in  Africa  for  two  years. 

Stephen  H.  Fields.  Glen  Cove.  N.Y.,  is 
exe<  nine  vice  president  of  Shearson  Leh- 
man Brothers  responsible  for  branch  offices 
in  New  York  Cit)  and  Long  Island. 

Charles  T.  Howard  II  is  president  of 
C.T.  Howard  Company,  manufacturers' 
representatives,  which  serves  the  electric 
utilities  in  New  England.  He  splits  his  time 
between  homes  in  Avon,  Conn.,  and  Brew- 
ster. Mass..  on  Cape  Cod,  and  would  love  to 
hear  from  classmates  in  those  areas. 

June  Brenner  Judson.  Boston.  Mass.. 
received  a  grant  from  the  New  England 
Foundation  and  The  New  England  Library 
Association,  with  monies  from  The  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  to  produce 
and  direct  The  Other  Batun  Tea  Party.  The 


play,  written  by  Rhode  Island  playwright 
Jack  Carroll,  will  tour  throughout  New 
England  in  the  spring  of  1987,  and  was 
commissioned  to  celebrate  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  the  signing  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. June  is  also  the  grandmother  of  her 
first  grandchild,  Catherine  Judson  Mai  Nab. 

Albert  W.  Mackie,  Jr.,  and  Ins  wife. 
Sheila,  run  Clearwater  Campground  on 
Pemigewasset  Lake  in  the  lakes  region  of 
New  Hampshire  near  New  Hampton. 

Robert  M.  Leach  II  "is  living  in 
Shreveport,  La.,  where  he  is  president  of 
Frymaster  Corporation,  a  manufacturer  of 
deep-fat  livers  for  the  food  service  industry 

and  last  food  i  hams 

Camille  E.  Pepin,  president  and  tie.is- 
urer  of  C.  Pepin  &  Son  Lumber  Company, 
Woonsocket,  R.L,  has  formed  The  Pepin 
Famil)   I  rust,  a  limited  partnership  dealing 

in  land  development. 
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Nancy  Poole  Armington  and  her 
sli.ind.  Craig,  are  enjoying  re- 
eiiiint  iii  [amestown,  R.L  Their 
s.m,  Scotl  (Gettysburg  '81),  is  a  CPA  and 
attends  Di<  kinson  Law  Si  hool.  1  hen  daugh- 
ter,  M.iuv  (Gettysburg  '83),  who  received 
her  master's  in  special  education  from  Hea- 
vit  (  ollege  in  1986,  is  now  teaching  in  East 
( uccnwii  h,  R.L 

Joan  Price  Cohen,  New  nm  (enter, 
Mass  .  writes  thai  hei  son.  Dr.  Evan  B  (  o- 
Inn.  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and  [ohns 
Hopkins  Medical  School,  has  moved  with  his 

wife,    \nne.  lo  Providence,  where  he  is  prac- 

iii  nit;  gastroenterology . 

Seena  Kovitch  Dittelman  is  a  consult- 
ant in  communication  and  does  short-term 
seminars  on  puhlu  speaking.  Hei  son.  |ay, 
operates  East  Greenwich  (R.L)  Photo.  His 
wile  is  a  piolession.il  photogi  apher.  and 

thev  have  two  children.  Lou  is  a  wildlife 
biologist  with  the  Department  ol  Environ- 
mental Management  in  Rhode  Island.  She 
and  hei  husband  have  two  children.  Seena 
lives  m  Cranston,  R.L 

Ralph  Gerstle.  Wesl  Dover.  Vt.,  is  "still 
making  documentary  films,  dividing  my  time 
between  Vermont  and  Bermuda — the  best 
of  both  worlds ." 

Priscilla  Loring  Griffin,  president  and 
owner  of  R  A.  Reed.  Inc.,  a  family  business, 
writes  that  she  and  her  husband.  John, 
"hope  to  slide  into  retirement  in  the  next 
live  vears  and  enjoy  the  New  Hampshire 
hills."  Their  new  address  is  P.O.  Box  166, 
Melvin  Village,  N.H.  03850. 

Polly  Welts  Kaufman.  Lexington, 
Mass..  is  the  author  of  Women  Tim  lien  On 
The  Frontier  (Yale  University  Press,  1984). 
She  is  co-director  of  the  library/media  servi- 
ces for  the  Boston  public  schools  and  has  just 
finished  a  year's  leave  researching  a  new 
book  on  the  history  of  women's  involvement 
with  national  parks. 

Margaret  Morley  La  Sal  a  son.  Steve 
'84,  is  working  for  the  Institute  for  Research 
on  Information  and  Scholarship  (IRIS)  at 
Brown,  a  privately  funded  project  for  de- 
velopment of  academic  software.  Ann  is  a 
junior  at  Dartmouth,  majoring  in  geogra- 
phy. Margaret  lives  in  TenaHv.  N.J. 


Priscilla  Wright  Lingham.  Framing- 
ham,  Mass.,  attended  her  35th  reunion  in 
May.  Her  daughter,  Laurie  '78,  was  married 
on  May  31  to  Mario  Luis  Cardenas  (Colby 
76).  Nichola  Zaklan  78  was  maid  of  honor, 
and  Laurie's  brother,  Bradford  79,  was  an 
usher.  Laurie,  who  attended  the  School  of 
the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  has  a 
master's  degree  in  library  science  from  Sim- 
mons, is  employed  by  Polaroid  Corporation 
in  Cambridge.  Luis  is  a  freelance  video  pro- 
ducer. They  live  in  Cambridge.  Priscilla's 
fourth  grandchild  (third  girl).  Lillian  Chris- 
tina, was  born  on  May  9  to  her  son,  Brad- 
ford, and  his  wife,  Tina.  They  also  live  in 
Cambridge.  Priscilla's  daughter,  Christina, 
has  one  son;  and  her  son,  Jeffrey,  has  two 
daughters.  Last  July,  Priscilla  traveled  with 
the  "New  Song"  Chorus  to  five  Russian  cit- 
ies, including  two  in  Siberia.  She  and  her 
husband.  Ed  '49,  live  in  Framingham  Cen- 
ter, Mass. 

ft*  £~X  REUNION  REPORT:  Our  class 
r"\      M  reunion  committee  had  an  excit- 
\J  ^>q  ing  kick-off  meeting  on  Oct.  1 1.  In 
attendance  were  Dotty  Williams  Wells. 
chairman.  Ed  Barry,  class  president,  Pat 
MacBride  Hendrickson.  Bill  Rogers.  Judith 
Brown.  Dave  Bisset,  Marshall  Connell. 
Arlene  Gorton,  and  Wini  Calkin. 

Early  plans  include  Friday  dinner  at  the 
Turks  Head  Club,  with  its  magnificent  view 
of  newly-renovated  downtown  Providence. 
The  women  will  meet  for  lunch  at  the  Fac- 
ulty Club  with  entertainment  by  the  Chat- 
tertocks.  The  men's  brunch  will  take  place  at 
the  Hall  of  Fame  Room.  Brown  Athletic 
Center.  There  will  be  a  gala  Saturday  dinner 
for  all  at  the  Graduate  Center,  and  on  Sun- 
day we  will  finalize  our  formal  get  together 
with  a  smashing  clambake  at  the  Squantum 
Club.  Call  your  classmates  and  reserve  May 
22-25. 

Gilbert  F.  Bach.  New  York  City,  is  an 
EVP  at  Shearson  Lehman  Brothers  in 
charge  of  international  sales.  His  daughter. 
Amy.  is  now  a  freshman  at  Brown,  joining 
her  sister,  Nancy,  who  is  a  junior. 

ft^   £\  Lawrence  W.  Lundgren,  Jr.,  Ro- 

r"\    /^  (  fiester,  N.Y.,  was  married  to  Dr. 
K_J  %J  Ann  Frodi  of  Gothenburg,  Swe- 
den, on  July  1  1,  1981.  A  daughter.  Annika 
Frodi-Lundgren.  was  born  July  26.  1984. 
His  book.  Environmental  Geology,  was  pub- 
lished in  January  by  Prentice-Hall. 

Patricia  E.  Scott.  Somerset,  Mass.,  has 
been  dean  of  student  affairs  at  the  Swain 
School  of  Design  in  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
since  1984.  Swain  is  a  professional  college  of 
art  and  offers  the  B.F.A.  and  M.F.A.  de- 
grees. "I  enjoy  working  in  this  very  creative 
atmosphere,"  she  adds. 

Frederic  L.  Sjostrom,  Jr..  Fort  Walton 
Beach,  Fla.,  continues  as  a  senior  systems 
analyist  with  Dalatec.  His  son,  Frederic  III, 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Southern 
Mississippi  .ind  is  a  Naval  tliglu  officer.  His 
daughter,  lnger,  is  an  attorney  with  the  firm 
of  Cabaniss,  |ohnston,  Gardner.  Dumas,  & 
O'Neal  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 


M  Joanne  Walker  Bond.  Derry, 
N.H..  will  receive  her  master's  in 
creative  arts  from  Lesley  College, 
Cambridge.  Mass..  next  May. 

Marshall  H.  Cohen.  Chevy  Chase,  Md., 
continues  to  enjov  two  professions,  photog- 
raphy and  economics.  He  recently  published 
Denmark  in  the  European  Community — A  Decade 
of  Agricultural  Change.  "I  couldn't  have  en- 
joved  a  more  enjoyable  week  than  serving  as 
official  photographer  on  board  The  Danmark 
— one  of  the  world's  most  beautiful  training 
ships — for  six  days  during  Liberty  Week, 
enjoying  hearing  fascinating  tales  from 
Walter  Cronkite  and  quips  from  Victor 
Borge,  and  observing  the  talents  of  Captain 
Vilhelm  Hansen  during  his  final  journey 
before  retiring." 

Robert  M.  Wigod.  New  York  City,  is  a 
managing  director  in  corporate  finance  at 
Paine  Webber.  His  wife,  Dorothy,  is  involved 
in  various  types  of  tutorial  assignments  with 
elementary  and  high  school  students.  His 
son,  Dewey  '84.  is  in  England,  attending 
London  International  Film  School,  and  his 
daughter,  Emily,  is  a  junior  at  Brown. 

m*    ft*   Harry  L.  Anderson,  Jr..  North 

r~\  r~\  Scituate,  R.I.,  writes,  "Seventh  and 
\J  \J  last  child  off  to  college.  Rachel  is 
class  of  '90  at  Wheelock  College  in  Boston." 

Stuart  P.  Erwin,  Jr..  Flintridge,  Calif., 
executive  vice  president  for  creative  affairs 
at  MTM  Enterprises,  "celebrated  six  Emmv 
Awards  that  'St.  Elsewhere'  won  on  Sept. 
21."  Stuart  is  a  newly-appointed  trustee  of 
Brown  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Edi- 
tors of  this  magazine. 

Eliot  Sugerman  "is  living  on  beautiful 
Sanibel  Island,  Fla..  and  working  with  Mer- 
rill Lynch  Realty  helping  others  invest  in  a 
piece  of  Paradise." 

ft*    S~*  S.  Russell  Kingman,  Jr..  Bridge- 
r~\  %\  "Her.  Mass.,  says  that  he's  sorry  to 
\J  \J  have  missed  the  30th  reunion,  but 
he  "took  delivery  of  a  new  boat  that  week- 
end— man's  ultimate  frailty!  Looking  for- 
ward to  the  35th  and  seeing  old  friends." 

Myles  W.  Lopatin  writes  that  "after 
twenty-five  years  in  the  travel  industry,  I 
sold  Myles  Travel  and  moved  to  Boston.  1 
am  now  ,i  manufacturer's  representative  for 
Unarco,  the  originator  and  largest  supplier 
of  shopping  i. nts.  My  wife,  Lois,  after  twen- 
ty years  in  computers  and  business  and  get- 
ting her  M.B.A.  from  Simmons,  started 
Computer  Advisory  Services,  Inc..  to  give 
businesses  impartial  and  objective  computer 
advice  on  buying,  up-grading,  and  enhanc- 
ing computet  systems,  plus  assisting  those 
who  are  having  problems  with  their  current 
computer  systems." 

Nancy  Pollock  Stavis.  Newton  Center, 
Mass..  sends  word  that  her  daughter.  Sara 
'82.  was  married  in  April  to  Stuart  Altman  of 
Riverdale.  N.Y. 

Frederick  F.  Trost.  Victor,  N.Y.,  has 
three  children  in  college:  Leanne  is  a  senior 
at  Baldwin-Wallace,  Gregory  is  a  junior  at 
Bradle)  University,  and  Paula  is  a  freshman 
at  Delaware  College.  His  daughter  Julie  is 
married  and  teaching  in  Fredericksburg,  Va. 


ft*  [-J  REUNION  REPORT:  Our  30th 
r"\     I   reunion  will  revitalize  our  aging 
\J    §    class  members  on  Friday.  May  22 
through  Monday,  May  25.  1987.  Since  each 
injection  of  youthfulness  can  last  onlv  five 
years,  all  class  members  are  urged  to  attend. 

Your  Reunion  Committee  organized 
early  in  August  and  has  planned  a  splendid 
affair,  including  dinner  and  drinks  pre- 
Campus  Dance,  Saturday  lunch  and  dinner, 
the  latter  pre-Pops  Concert  (dinner  with 
music  and  interesting  speakers).  Sunday  at  a 
Newport  mansion  (Gatsby  style),  and  break- 
fast pie-Commencement.  Quite  a  number  of 
class  members  have  indicated  thev  will  at- 
tend, so  we  expect  a  record  crowd. 

Reunion  chairmen  are  Dick  Cota  and 
Susan  Sauer.  Jobs  undertaken  are:  Jack 
Marshall,  publicity;  Norman  Bolotow.  Su- 
san Sauer  and  Jane  Kolber.  BAM  reunion 
notes  and  reunion  class  news;  John  Quinn. 
food;  Dick  Clark  and  George  Pliakas.  bev- 
erages (obviously,  one  person  could  not 
handle  such  a  monumental  task);  Susan 
Sauer.  Saturday  lunch  for  the  women:  Bob 
Goff  and  Jack  Marshall.  Sundav :  Susan 
Sauer.  lodging;  Phil  Abbatomarco  and  Su- 
san Sauer,  registration;  Bob  Goff  and  Jane 
Kolber.  luminary  forum;  Max  Volterra. 
Saturday  dinner;  Susan  Sauer  and  John 
Quinn.  favors  and  gifts;  Dick  Cota.  meeting 
with  the  President.  Others  who  will  help: 
John  Siddall.  Dave  Lewis.  Roy  Hudson. 
and  Ted  Ferguson. 

To  have  your  fame  and/or  infamy  re- 
corded for  posterity,  please  send  notes  of 
your  present  status  with  your  class  dues  di- 
rectly to  the  class  secretary:  Norman  Jay 
Bolotow.  2300  Hospital  Trust  Tower.  Prov- 
idence. R.I.  02903.        — Norman  Jay  Bolotow 

Judith  Krasnoff  Perlow.  Tampa.  Fla.. 
is  the  assistant  to  the  director  of  the  bachelor 
of  liberal  studies  program  at  the  University 
of  Tampa.  Her  husband,  Mickev.  is  associate 
professor  oi  accounting  there.  Robin,  a 
graduate  of  Boston  University,  was  married 
in  August  1985.  and  Karen  graduated  in 
1985  from  Trinity  College.  Both  are  living 
in  Boston. 

Alan  R.  Shalita.  New  York  City,  will 
serve  as  visiting  professor  at  Brown  begin- 
ning in  January. 

Is*  O  StePnen  D-  Barkin-  New  y°r't 

r"\  \C  City,  is  "delighted  to  report  that 
\J  \^J  in\  family's  tradition  at  Brown  is 
continuing  happily  with  my  niece.  Lisa  Ei- 
senpresser.  enjoying  her  sophomore  yeai 

Susan  Adler  Kaplan.  Providence,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  National  Planning 
Group  of  the  Carnegie  Forum  on  Education 
and  the  Economy.  The  planning  group  will 
establish  a  national  board  for  professional 
teat  hing  standards. 

ft*   /~v  Norman  J.  Bogar.  Baldwin.  Md., 
r~\  vJ  was  elected  wee  president  in  April 
\J  \J  ol  a  newly  established  company, 
United  Container  Machinery  Group.  Inc.,  in 
Glen  Arm.  Md. 

Gordon  S.  Cohen  (see  Terri  Cohen 
'85). 

John  C.  Hiney  is  vice  president  of  sales 
and  marketing  for  United  Beverage  Prod-        41 
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nets  Division  oi  Alco  Standard  and  Alco 
Foodservice.  His  daughters,  Jennifer  and 
[ill,  are  in  educational  and  marketing  pro- 
fessions, respectively.  In  addition  to  mar- 
keting challenges,  John  pursues  long  dis- 
tance running  and  has  completed  five 
marathons,  including  New  York  and  Chica- 
go. He  and  his  wife,  Jofran,  live  in  Wheaton, 


S~*  S~\  Americo  Germani  writes  lhat 
j\l    I  "after  eighteen  years  al  Xerox,  I 
W  \_/  accepted  the  call  lo  return  to  New 
England  and  the  tun  and  challenges  ol  di- 
recting  the  procurement  operations  ol 
Apollo  Computer  Inc.,  a  fast-growing  man- 
ufacturer ol  engineering  workstations.  (.1111 
and  1  have  relocated  i<>  Andover,  Mass. 
Laura,  our  oldei  daughter,  lives  and  works 
In  Boston,  .mil  (..i\  is  .1  sophomore  al  URI." 

S~*    -|     Stephen  L.  Brown.  Chappaqua, 
l^v  N.Y.,  writes  that  "entities  con- 

Vy  JL  trolled  l>\  S.L.  Brown  &  Compan) 
have  acquired  .1  controlling  interest  in  1  he 
Franklin  Corporation,  a  publii  ly-traded 
SBIC,  and  1  have  be<  ome  1  hail  nun  ol  ihc- 
board.  The  Franklin  Corporation  is  located 
in  NYC  " 

Nina  His  Dodd.  Philadelphia,  will  at- 
tend Temple  Universit)  l"i  a  master's  in 
creative  writing   Hei  daughtei  Elizabeth 
Seybold  married  Christophei  \    Parsons  on 
Aug.  23,  and  hei  daughtei  Aubrey  Atwater 
'86  is  program  coordinatoi  foi  literac) 
training  at  Dorcas  Place  in  Providence. 

Ill  Robert  J.  Echenberg.  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  has  an  .u  tive  ob/gyn  prat  tit  <■  in  Bethle- 
hem, and  speaks  10  local  colleges  .mil  com- 
munity groups  011  women's  health  1  are  is 
sues.  He  married  Sandra  McNeat  in  1985, 
and  a  (laughter.  Alexandra  Kira,  was  Inn  11 
on  Maidi  31 

Lewis  L.  Gould  wrote  an  article  on 
Lad)  Bird  |ohnson  and  highway  beau- 
iiIk  .1111111  thai  appeared  111  the  summer  1986 
issue  ol  Environmental  Revit  w.  I  lis  .11  tit  le, 
"First  Ladies,"  was  published  in  the  autumn 
1986  issue  ol  I  In  American  Scholar.  He  lives 
in  Austin,  Texas. 

Dr.  Henry  H.  Hood's  daughtei.  Elise. 
is  a  freshman  at  Brown,  and  Ins  sun.  Henry 
III.  is  a  sophomore  at  Wittenberg  Universi- 
ty, I  leui  \  and  Ins  wile.  Eleanor  (Verrill)  '63, 
live  in  Lancastei .  <  )hio. 

/"»  t^\  REUNION  REPORT    Youi   Re 

lf~\  M  union  Committee  is  working  hard 
V  /  i^  to  make  our  '-Tnh  the  best  reunion 
\ct.  The  dales  aic  Ma)  22-25,  1987,  whit  h  is 
Memorial  Day  weekend 

Please  mark  your  calendar  now  because 
reprisals  for  non-attendance  will  be  swilt 
and  terrible.  |ust  to  pique  your  interest,  we 
will  be  having  our  Saturday  night  (lass  din- 
ner at  the  Agawam  Hunt  Club,  and  a  Sun- 
day Jazz  Brunch.  The  rest  of  the  weekend 
will  provide  ample  ppportunit)  foi  renewing 
old  friendships,  seeing  Broun  again,  and 
attending  some  of  the  university-wide  grad- 
uation weekend  functions. 

The  Reunion  Committee  has  begun 
ritual  prayers  for  sunny  skies  (do  you  re- 
42     member  out  20th?)  and  are  hoping  lor  good 


results.  You  will  be  receiving  your  first 
specific  information  in  January.  We  are  all 
looking  forward  to  seeing  you  in  Ma)  ' 

— Bob  Elson  and  [tidy  Wessells 

John  Andes  has  opened  his  own  adver- 
tising agency.  Andes  &  Partners,  Inc.,  after 
working  for  several  major  New  York  City 
agencies  and  being  relocated  to  Tampa,  Fla., 
In  Young  &■  Rubicam.  He  and  his  wife, 
Grett  hen  Raker  Andes,  have  two  sons,  Ter- 
an,  16,  and  Ian.  3.  [ohn  welcomes  calls  or 
letters  from  alumni  in  the  area.  His  address 
is  3301  Bayshore  Blvd..  Tampa  33629.  (813) 
s:fi-n7n:v 

Leslie  Armstrong.  New  York  City, 
111.11  lied  William  I)    Priesier  in  Ma\    1983. 
"1  his  August,  we  had  a  daughtei .  I  Iclcn 
Elizabeth  I'liesicr  ilns  first,  m\  third).  M\ 
daughter,  Vanessa,  18,  is  a  freshman  at 
Trinit)  University,  San  Vntonio,  Texas,  and 
ui\  sou.  Scott,  12,  is  in  seventh  grade  at  Col- 
legiate in  NYC."  Leslie  moved  hei  architec- 
tural lit  til  into  new  offices  recend) 

Dr.  Kenneth  R.  Kahn  lias  a  private 
practice  in  ob  mn  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  and 
writes  thai  he  is  looking  forward  lo  1  he  re- 
union 

Sandra  I.ee  Budnitz  Mosk  s  daughter, 
|ulie,  is  spending  hei   junior  seal   (I  (    San 

Diego)  al  Universit)  ol  Kent  in  Canterbury, 

Engl I   Matthew  is  a  junior  in  high  school. 

Sandra  lives  in  Beverl)  Hills.  Calif. 

Barbara  Feit  Nair.  Siivei  Spring,  Md., 
is  a  programme!  analyst  hn  the  Computei 
Sc  iences  C01  poration.  Her  husband,  Gopi- 
natfi.  is  a  senior  analyst  there.  I  be\  have  iw> 

sons.  R.iinesh.   Iti.  and  Lev,   10. 

lit    Howard  L.  Pedlikin  retired  from 
1I1.    \u  Force  in  1984.  He  is  working  as  .1 
management  consultant  al  Arthur  1)    Little, 

Inc.,  Burlington,  Mass.,  and  licmg  in  Lex- 
ington,  where  Ins  wife,  <  lynthia  1 1  t  lonn  '6  I), 
is  an  elemental")  s<  hool  teat  hei   Son  Phil  is  .1 
sophomore  at  Brown.   I  1 1<  s  have  two  01  hei 
sons.  |oel,  16,  .md  Ira,  \'2. 

Judy  Hexter  Riskind.  Highland  Park, 
III.,  writes   "We  have  a  daughtei.  Patty,  a 
junior  al  Brown;  a  son.  Petei .  1  freshman  al 
Syracuse  University;  .1  son.  Mike,  .1  sopho- 
more al  Choate  Rosemar)  Hall;  and  .1 
daughter,  Susie,  a  fifth  grader,  st ill  al  home 
We're  BROKE!  Hope  to  see  all  m)  old 
friends  al  our  '2.">ih  reunion." 

Philip  J.  Schwarz.  a  professoi  al  Vir- 
ginia Commonwealth  Universit)  in  Rich- 
mond si  1 11  (   1972,  has  been  named  i  hairman 
of  the  department  ol  histor)  and  geography. 

s~+  O  Luc>'  DiSSs  Ml|l  Valley,  Calif., 

W~\  •^  had  her  lust  novel.  Everyday 
\J \J  Friends,  published  h\  Atheneum  in 
April.  Hei  second,  Moon  in  1  h<  Water,  is 
scheduled  for  1987.  Hei  daughter,  Alexan- 
dra, will  graduate  from  Brown  this  spring. 

Nina  White  Goldstein.  Wilmette,  III  . 
presented  her  published  article.  "Vamos  til 
Barrio:  Presenting  Spanish  in  Its  Primar) 
Context  Through  Field  I  rips."  al  the  De- 
cember meeting  ol  the  Modern  language 
Association  in  New  York  City. 

Eleanor  Verrill  Hood  (see  Henry  H. 
Hood   till 

Jennifer  Williams  Ketay  moved  in 
June  with  her  two  c  hildren  to  Potomac,  Md. 


Stephen  Murray,  Weston,  Conn.,  lias 
been  promoted  to  group  counsel  in  the  law 
department  of  Union  Carbide  Corporation, 
with  management  responsibilities  for  half  a 
dozen  other  attorneys  in  various  specialty 
fields  such  as  real  estate,  government  con- 
tracts, credit,  purchasing,  and  import/ex- 
port. He  retains  his  substantive  responsibility 
as  chief  transportation  counsel  for  all  of  the 
corporation's  distribution  operations. 

Joanna  E.  Rapf,  Norman,  Okla.,  con- 
tinues as  an  associate  professor  of  English 
and  film  .11  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  Her 
son,  Alexander.  1(1,  had  a  small  part  in  the 
feature  him.  Return  ttt  Salem's  Lot. 

David  W.  Richter  has  been  promoted 
to  associate  professoi  ol  journalism  at  Ohio 
State  University.  He  continues  to  do  news- 
paper design  consulting  work.  David  and 
Karen  (Resnick  'til  |'s  daughtei .   I  eresa,  was 
recentl)  naturalized  as  a  U.S.  citizen.  She  is  S 
and  was  horn  in  II  Salvador.   1  hc\  live  in 
Columbus,  <  >luo 

William  C.  Schnell,  Huntington,  N.Y., 
is  celebrating  Ins  fifteenth  year  as  CEO  and 

owner  ol  Famil)  Aides,  Inc.,  a  tiiulli-tnillion- 

(loll.11  home  health-care  organization,  which 
provides  nursing  care  to  residents  ol  greater 
New  \  i »t  k  from  ten  service  sites. 

Mary  Carlisle  Schultheis  is  an  inde- 
pendent community  planning  consultant  in 
Anchorage,  Alas.  Hei  majoi  client  foi  the 
past  three  years  has  been  the  Pribilol  Island 
community  ol  St.  George,  a  village-  ol  I  no 

Aleuts  in  llie  middle-  ol  tile  Bel  nig  Sea 

Majot  projects  include  building  a  new  air- 
port .ti\t\  boat  harbor,  which  will  enable  the 
island  10  move  awav  from  an  economy  based 
on  fui  sealing  and  establish  a  fisheries-based 
econom)  utilizing  the  Bering  Sea  fishing 

grounds    li  is   "a  planner's  dream  to  he  in- 
volved in  ihc-  establishment  ol  a  new  munic- 
ipal government  and  the  redirection  ol  a 
community's  economy,"  she  writes.  Hei  son. 
Rob,  is  .1  sophomore  al  the  University  ol 
Colorado,  and  tins  ve.u  will  compete  fi>i  the 
is  Cross  Country  Ski  Team  with  hopes  ol 
making  the  U.S.  Olympic  Team  in  1992. 
I  hi  (laughter.  Elizabeth,  is  9. 

/""»  A  III  Richard  A.  Baum.  Ball mioie, 
f\/  I  Md..  has  opened  an  olliee-  foi  |>n- 
V/     JL  vale  ( .1  pi. ic  lice.  Afle-l   twelve 

years  on  the  faculty  ol  the  Universit)  ol 

Mai  viand,  lie-  will  remain  a  clinical  associate 
professor.  Concise  Textbook  <>l  Gastroenterology, 
which  he  edited  with  Frank  Iber,  will  he 
published  in  the-  spring  ]t\  Elsevier. 

Bruce  W.  Bean  has  left  Arco  and  Pasa- 
dena. Calif.,  foi  Bronxville,  N.Y.,  where  he 
is  now  vice  president  and  general  counsel  ol 
the  I  Ionic-  (.roup,  parent  of  The  Home  In- 
surance Company.  "Austin  and  Ashley,  ages 
I  and  2,  are  awaiting  their  turns  at  Brown," 
he  adds. 

Bonnie  Podrat  Corman  is  a  therapist 
specializing  in  adolescent  development.  She 
is  chairman  of  guidance  at  I.aguna  Blanca 
School  111  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  Her  hus- 
band. Dr.  Marvin  L.  Corman  (Penn  M.I).),  is 
writing  the  second  edition  of  his  textbook, 
Colorectal  Surgery,  published  by  Lippincott. 
John  is  a  junior  at  Pomona  College  and  will 
take   his  NlCAT's  ill  the  spring.  Alex  is  ap- 


plying  to  Brown  for  admission  in  1987. 

Timothy  C.  Coughlin  is  president  of 
Riggs  Bank  and  lives  in  Washington,  DC, 
with  his  wife,  Laurie,  and  their  four  chil- 
dren. "I  saw  Mike  Dwyer  recently  and  see 
Tony  Gould  frequently.  Visitors  welcome!" 

John  S.  Haskell,  Los  Angeles,  "ran  into 
Rob  Adams  when  we  were  seated  next  to 
each  other  on  a  flight.  Had  a  nice  'catch-up' 
visit.  Had  not  seen  each  other  since  gradua- 
tion. Hope  to  visit  again." 

A.  Thomas  Levin,  Rockville  Centre, 
N.Y.,  has  been  elected  secretary  of  the  Nas- 
sau County  (N.V.)  Bar  Association,  the  larg- 
est suburban  bar  association  in  the  U.S.  He 
has  also  been  appointed  to  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Associated  Alumni  ol 
Brown.  His  daughter.  Amy,  is  a  freshman  at 
Brown. 

Nancy  Demmler  Lynch.  Sewickley,  Pa., 
was  recently  selected  managing  editor  of 
Stroke,  an  international  journal  of  neurolo- 
gical medicine  currently  housed  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  after  completing  her 
B.S.N,  in  1985.  She  continues  to  teach  Eng- 
lish part-time  at  a  branch  campus  of  Penn- 
sylvania State  University.  Her  husband  is 
LTC  William  B.  Lynch,  USANG. 

Maureen  Walsh  Myers  has  been  ap- 
pointed chief  of  the  treatment  branch  in  the 
AIDS  program  at  the  National  Institute  of 
Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases,  NIH.  She  is 
responsible  lor  preclinical  development  and 
clinical  evaluation  of  agents  to  treat  AIDS 
and  ol  the  network  of  national  AIDS  treat- 
ment evaluation  units,  lor  which  fourteen 
contracts  were  awarded  last  |une.  She  lives 
in  Bethesda.  Md. 

Elizabeth  B.  Rogers.  Madison,  Ala.,  is 
working  for  NASA  in  Huntsville,  doing  re- 
search on  ecological  aspects  of  life  support 
for  the  space  station. 

David  K.  Rumsey.  Camp  Springs,  Md., 
sends  this  note:  "Lawyer.  Last  ten  years 
served  as  master  for  juvenile  causes/domestic 
relations.  Married  for  twenty-one  years.  Five 
kids,  ages  10-2(1.  All  active  in  sports.  Full 
colonel  in  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  Bovs  Club 
baseball  coach  last  ten  years.  County  Bar 
Assn.  board  of  directors  for  several  terms." 

Ruth  F.  Shereff  is  working  as  a  free- 
lance writer  in  New  York  City,  covering 
business  and  science.  She  also  volunteers  at  a 
shelter  for  the  homeless. 

Edward  T.  Verderber.  Walpole,  Mass., 
has  pun  based  the  First  &  Last  Chance  Cafe, 
in  Pawtucket,  R.I.  "A  number  of  Brown 
personnel  and  alumni  are  already  coming  in 
lot  meetings  and  food  and  drink.'' 

/""*   N^  R.  Berry  is  assistant  vice  president 

j~\  r~\  and  manager  ol  corporate  training 
\J  kJ  with  Connecticut  National  Bank  in 
JHartford.  He  lives  in  West  Hartford. 

Sharon  Jackson  Davis  is  "stalling  my 
thirteenth  year  in  Asia,  second  in  Jakarta. 
Indonesia  is  a  fascinating  country,  blending 
Several  outside  traditions  with  its  own.  Our 
laughters,  now  12  and  lit.  find  the  |akarta 
international  School  challenging  and  stimu- 
lating. I  .mi  on  the  board  of  the  Ganesha 
Volunteers,  a  club  active  in  museum  work, 

si  I I  programs,  study  groups,  and  evening 

lectures  concerning  Indonesian  culture. 


Come  for  a  visit  en  route  to  Bali!" 

Marsha  Van  Benschoten  Frick.  Fond 
du  Lac,  Wis.,  is  studying  for  a  master's  in 
library  science  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin-Milwaukee. "I'm  working  part-time  as  a 
reference  librarian  in  our  local  public  li- 
brary. My  husband,  John,  is  an  assistant 
professor  of  theatre  arts  at  University  of 
Wisconsin-Fond  du  Lac. 

Harry  Roy  II.  Averill  Park,  N.Y.,  is  still 
a  hockey  fan  and  "plays  on  ponds  in  the  hills 
near  here.  I'm  teaching  at  RPI  in  Troy  in  the 
field  of  plant  molecular  biology.  My  son, 
|mi,  is  a  senior  at  Darrow  School,  and  my 
wife,  Sharon,  is  a  writer  and  editor,  with  a 
doctorate  in  English  from  SUNY." 

William  H.  Sudell  (see  Christine  Har- 
dy Sudell  '68). 

Lila  Wolff  Wilkinson,  Branford, 
Conn.,  has  been  elected  secretary  of  the 
Association  for  Theatre  in  Higher  Educa- 
tion. "City-hopping  across  the  country  for 
meetings  of  that;  continuing  my  job  running 
a  one-person  theatre  department  at  Univer- 
sity of  New  Haven;  and  keeping  up  with 
being  a  single  parent  of  4-year-old  Eleanor, 
who's  just  begun  piano  lessons  with  our 
classmate  Paul  Klein,  are  taking  up  some  of 
my  time." 
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Richard  L.  Anderson  has  been 
appointed  president  and  chief 


operating  officer  ol  Adams,  Co- 
hen Financial  Communications,  a  newly- 
formed,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  Adams, 
Cohen,  which  provides  financial  communi- 
cations and  research  services  to  thrifts,  com- 
mercial banks,  and  other  financial  institu- 
tions. Richard  was  formerly  an  associate  with 
Adams  &■  Rinehart.  Prior  to  that,  he  served 
in  the  Massachusetts  State  Government  as 
ombudsman  and  assistant  secretary  for  eco- 
nomic affairs.  Adams,  Cohen  Financial 
Communications'  main  office  is  in  Great 
Neck,  N.Y. 

M.  Charles  Bakst.  Barrington,  R.I.. 
political  writer  for  the  Providence  Journal- 
Bulletin,  has  won  the  1986  Master  Reporter 
Award  from  the  New  England  Society  ol 
Newspaper  Editors  (NESNE).   The  award  is 
given  annually  to  a  reporter  with  at  least  ten 
years'  experience.  Douglas  Kneeland,  asso- 
<  iate  managing  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
who  judged  this  year's  entries,  described 
Charlie  Bakst  as  "a  truly  master  craftsman 
who  reports  and  writes  with  the  comfortable 
authority  and  sometimes  palpable  jo'v  that 
(omes  From  eighteen  years  ol  hard-won 
knowledge  and  insight."  A  graduate  of  the 
Columbia  University  School  ol  [ournalism, 
(:li. ii lie  joined  the  Journal-Bulletin  in  1968. 
He  received  the  award  on  Nov.  15  at 
NFSNF.'s  annual  dinnei  in  1 1, mover.  N. II. 
lie  is  a  member  ol  the  BAM's  Board  ol  Edi- 
tors. 

Amy  Bernstein  Brem  is  working  as  a 
writer/researcher  al  Griggs-Anderson  Re- 
sea'rch,  a  market  research  firm  in  Portland. 
Orcg.  Her  husband.  |errv,  is  an  internist/ 
rheumatologist  at  the  Portland  Clinic.   I  lu  \ 
have  two  children,  Rachel,  13,  and  Laura,  9, 

Judith  Rasmussen  Brown,  Utica,  N.Y., 
writes  that  she  is  a  Brown  parent.  Her  son. 
Alec  T.  Moore,  is  a  freshman. 


Philip  E.  Guldeman.  Los  Angeles, 
married  Candace  Fahndrick  at  a  garden 
party  at  their  home  on  Aug.  16  and  "imme- 
diately left  for  a  two-week  blissful  honey- 
moon in  Tahiti." 

David  D.  Laufer  is  "enjoying  Southern 
California  (Los  Angeles)  with  my  wife,  Ellen, 
and  2-year-old  son,  Ben.  My  current  title  is 
managing  counsel  for  Toyota  Motor  Sales. 
U.S.A.,  Inc.  I  am  on  the  advisory  council  of 
an  L.A.  County  school  project  entitled 
'Sports  and  the  Law,'  chaired  by  Brown 
alumnus/parent  Alan  Rothenberg." 

Clifford  B.  LePage,  Jr..  Wvomissing. 
Pa.,  writes  that  his  wife.  Eileen,  is  a  financial 
consultant,  specializing  in  annuities,  IRA's, 
and  life  insurance.  His  son.  Cliff  III,  runs 
high  school  cross  country  and  track,  and 
Alex,  a  seventh-grader,  runs  cross  country 
and  plays  soccer.  Cliff  is  a  partner  in  a 
Reading,  Pa.,  law  firm,  and  runs  many  local 
Klk's,  half-marathons,  and  an  occasional 
marathon. 

Richard  A.  Levy,  Washington,  D.C..  is 
still  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  He 
recently  married  Anilor  C.  Russel.  of  the 
Philippines. 

r^  j*J  It  Col.  Christopher  P.  Bell.  M.D.. 
w~^\    /  USAF.  selected  for  colonel,  re- 
V-'    /     tenth  completed  a  tour  of  dutv  as 
hospital  commander  for  the  8th  Tactical 
Fighter  Wing,  Kuuran  Air  Base.  Korea.  His 
new  assignment  is  chief  of  the  Cadet  Clinic 
at  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  in  Colorado 
Springs.  He  and  his  wile.  Karen,  have  one 
daughter.  Robin,  7. 

Donald  ami  Jeanne  (Derouville)  Car- 
penter '68  have  returned  to  the  States  after 
six  years  in  Toronto.  They  are  now  living  in 
Stamford,  Conn. 

David  N.  Chichester  writes  that  "we 
have  gotten  settled  alter  one  year  in  Poto- 
in.ii.  Md.  Button  is  15  and  playing  much 
soccer,  as  is  Whitney,  who  is  12.  Look  for- 
ward to  seeing  classmates  when  they  come  to 
Washington,  DC." 

Charlotte  Clark  Corkran  is  studying 
and  inventorying  various  wildlife  with  the 
Northwest  Ecological  Research  Institute,  a 
non-profit  organization  in  Portland.  Oreg.  "I 
continue  to  be  an  environmental  activist, 
concentrating  on  wildlife  and  forestry  is- 
sues,   she  writes. 

Dr.  R.  Bruce  Gillie  and  his  wife,  Polk 
jane,  announce  the  birth  of  their  son.  R. 
Bowcn  Gillie,  on  Feb.  :i.  Bruce  is  an  internist 
in  Westerly,  R.I. 

David  and  Janet  (Levin)  Hawk  have 
moved  to  Basking  Ritlge.  N.J.  Their  daugh- 
ter, Wendy,  is  a  high  school  freshman,  anil 
Ann  is  In  the  sixth  grade.  |anel  serves  on 
the  board  ol  the  Suburban  New  Jersey 
Brown  Club,  and  Dave  continues  as  a  vice 
presidenl  ol  PruCapital  in  Newark 

Carl  J.  Klunder  (oinpleletl  his  lust  yeai 
in  a  new  law  firm,  Ramsay    |olinson  and 
Klunder,  Irvine,  Calif.,  winch  specializes  in 
insurance  law  and  litigation.  His  wile.  |ane, 
is  completing  her  Ph.D.  at  UCLA.  His  son. 
|oe.  "is  about  to  enter  the  'terrible  twos.' 

Comdr.  Harvey  B.  Lemon.  USN,  has 
assumed  a  new  assignment  in  the  civil  engi- 
neer corps:  resilient  officer  in  charge  ol  43 
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construction  for  the  Charleston  Naval  Base 
and  three  Air  Force  bases  in  South  Carolina. 
He  lives  in  Charleston. 

Robert  G.  Munck.  Lexington.  Mass.,  is 
still  with  MITRE  Corporation  in  Bedford. 
Mass.,  where  "1  am  writing  an  operating 
system  in  Ada  for  the  80386.  Also  adding  a 
video  room,  master  bath,  sauna,  sunroom, 
and  hot-tub  to  my  house.  For  relaxation,  I 
hang  around  airports  or  put  everything  I 
can  into  my  main  contribution  to  Brown,  as 
it  is  matched  by  my  company." 

Edward  F.  Rosenthal,  legal  counsel  for 
Carlingswitch.  a  Plainville,  Conn.,  manufac- 
turer of  switches  and  precision  magnetic 
circuit  breakers,  has  joined  that  corpora- 
tion's  board  of  directors.  He  is  a  partnei  in 
the  Hartford  law  firm  of  Goodman,  Rosen- 
thal &  McKenna  and  lives  in  West  Hartford 
with  bis  wife  and  two  children. 

/"»  r~\  Joel  P.  Bennett.  Washington. 
j\  ^\  D.C.,  has  been  elected  chairman  ol 
W  w  the  steering  committee  ol  the  liti- 
gation section  ol  the  District  ol  Columbia 
Bar, 

John  A.  Bohn  is  .1  ni.in.igti   in  the 

management  consulting  department  ol  the 
Los  Angeles  office  ol  Peal  Marwick,  an  in- 
ternational public  accounting  firm, 

Peter  J.  Bruno.  Glendive,  M<f.  is  ilu 
directoi  ol  a  sexual  .iss.mli  treatment  pro- 
gram, spec  ializing  in  evaluating  and  treating 
male  s<\  offenders  and  victims 

Jeanne  (Derouville)  Carpenter  (see 
Donald  Carpenter  07 . 

Last  1 1 1 1 \ .  Robert  M.  Cohan  helped 
found  a  new  law  firm,  Cohan,  Simpson, 
Cowlishaw,  Aranza  &  Wulff,  eleven  lawyers 
specializing  in  commercial  litigation  and 
commercial  transactions  practice  in  Dallas 
"Joni  and  1  and  our  children,  Daniel,  10, 
Carolyn,  8,  and  Keith,  2,  would  like  to  see 
more  ol  our  Brown  friends.  Please  look  us 
up  when  you  are  in  Dallas." 

Steven  H.  Field,  Marblehead,  Mass,. 
Icli  management  consulting  to  join  Heritage 
Wholesalers,  Maiden.  Mass.,  a  family-owned 
building  materials  distribution  business,  He 
and  bis  wife,  Debbie,  have  a  son.  Michael,  I. 
and  a  daughter,  |oanna,  1 . 

Ronald  J.  Gerts.  formerly  a  trial  attor- 
ne\  with  the  Commodity  Futures  rrading 
Commission  and  a  formet  assistant  stale's 
attorney,  lias  become  associated  with  the 
Chicago  law  firm  ol  Gomberg  .x-  Sharfman, 
Ltd. 

Paul  C.  Hans.  Chesterfield,  Mo.,  lias 
been  elected  to  a  one-year  term  as  president 
ol  the  congregation  ol  St.  John's  Lutheran 
Church  in  St.  Louis.  In  June,  he  vacationed 
in  Santa  Fe,  N.M..  where  he  met  fellow 
alumnus  Michael  Gross  '64. 

Robert  L.  Harden  is  living  in  Eugene. 
Oreg..  where  he  is  vice  president  of  sales. 
Northwest  region,  for  IDS  American  Ex- 
press. He  and  bis  wile.  Linda,  have  two  sons. 
Jeff  and  Nick,  who  attends  college  in  South 
Carolina. 

William  A.  Kowalsky  has  been  ap- 
pointed vice  president-finance  and  planning 
of  ACB,  Inc.,  an  international  business  in- 
formation and  financial  services  company 
44     headquartered  in  New  York  City.  Before 


joining  ACB  as  corporate  controller  in  1982, 
he  had  been  controller  of  SCM's  Direct  Re- 
sponse Group.  He  and  his  wife,  Virginia 
Christensen,  a  publishing  executive,  live  in 
Centerport,  N.Y. 

William  C.  Mack.  Wyckoff,  N.Y., 
writes:  "In  May  1985,  I  left  my  law  partner- 
ship in  Philadelphia  to  become  chief  opera- 
tions officer  of  one  of  my  clients,  Ogden 
Projects,  Inc..  a  leading  provider  of  resource 
recoverv  facilities  and  services  in  the  U.S. 
(I'm  a  garbage  man!).  Moved  to  New  Jersey 
with  Pat  (RISD  '69)  and  kids,  Jennifer  (no 
kid  at  16),  Allison,  and  Lizzv.  Locked  on  to 
the  Big  FOUR-OH  last  July." 

Frederic  R.  Pamp  "finally  burned  out 
after  eleven  years'  general  practice  ol  law 
and  took  a  job  as  a  legal  editor  (read:  writei ) 
,n  Shepard's  McGraw  Hill  in  Colorado 
Springs.  I  am  current!)  working  on  an  arti- 
cle on  hospital  liability  foi  ERcarefoi  Causes 
oj  Action,  an  open-ended  set  designed  for 
smaller,  general-practice  In  ms.  and  enjoying 
both  the  job  and  the  mountains.  Lucia, 
Andrew,  5.  Annie.  3,  and  I  all  love  the  <u\ 
and  the  mountains.  I  miss  the  foghorns  and 
m\  boat,  bin  there  are  lovel)  trails  only  three 
miles  from  home  and  life  is  good." 

Christine  Hardy  Sudell  graduated 
from  the  University  ol  Pennsylvania  I  aw 
St  hool  in  M.i\  1985.  Sim  e  then  she  b.is  been 
.issiu  iated  with  the  Wilmington  office  ol 
Skadden,  Alps.  Slate.  Meagbei  &  Flom.  She 
lives  in  Centreville,  Del.,  with  her  husband, 
Bill  '65,  .mil  daughters  Andrea,  1 1.  and 
Pamela,  8. 

f~*  (~\  Margery  Fisher  Anderson  is 
m~\  vJ  c  hail  man  ol  religious  education  at 
Vy  \J  the  Rutland,  Vi  .  Unitarian-Uni- 
wis.ilisi  Fellowship.  "Since  out  family  joined 
in  1983,  enrollment  in  Sunday  School  is  up 
800  percent — from  2  (out  sons)  to  16." 

Stephen  J.  Brown.  Arlington,  V.i  . 
writes  of  a  bus\  yeai  "I'm  working  as  ,t  pro- 
giammei  analvsl  at  Sallic  Mae,  singing  with 
the  Wash  in  gi  on  Opera  chorus  this  fall,  and 
.mi  scheduled  to  perform  the  Rachmaninoff 
3rd  Concerto  with  the  Mi  lean  Symphony  in 
[une." 

Peter  E.  Davies  and  Ins  wife,  Melissa, 
are  living  in  lenallv.  N.J.,  with  then  foul 
children,  Sam.  6,  Abbie,  1.  Ken.  2,  and  Sa- 
rah, born  on  |ul)  IK.  Petei  is  ilic  assistant 
principal  at  Dwight  Englewood  School,  a 
private  day  school  in  Englewood.  N.J.,  and 
"enjoys  ii  very  much." 

Kenneth  A.  Golding  ,\\v\  bis  wife.  Pa- 
tricia, of  Washington,  D.C.,  bad  their  In  si 
child,  a  boy.  Alejandro,  in  |anuary  1985. 
Kc  n  and  Stuart  Golding  '39    celebrated  the 
grand  opening  of  the  Willard  Hotel  m 
Washington,  DC.  after  eight  years  of  plan- 
ning and  development." 

Gilbert  N.  Lewis.  Houghton,  Mich., 
writes  that  be  and  his  wife,  Susan  Bagley 
"were  recently  blessed  with  the  birth  ol  our 
son,  William."  Gilbert  and  Susan  are  both 
associate  professors  at  Michigan  Tech. 

John  B.  Murphy  is  a  partner  in  the 
Providence  law  firm,  Thibodeau  &  Murphy, 
specializing  in  real  estate  and  probate  prac- 
tice. He  lives  in  Warwick  with  his  wile.  ]ane, 
and  sons,  Matthew,  13,  and  Benjamin.  9. 


Vance  E.  Salter.  Miami,  notes  that  an 
August  reunion  in  the  Adirondacks  brought 
together  Harry  Pozycki  and  his  wife,  Carol, 
Charlie  Long  and  his  wife,  Jane  (Cisto)  '70. 
Ted  Sienicki  and  his  wife,  Fran,  and  Vance 
and  bis  wife,  Mary.  "4  couples- 1 1  kids!" 

John  J.  Seater  visited  at  the  University 
of  Colorado  in  Boulder  for  the  1986  sum- 
mer. "We  again  staved  with  Susan's  brother 
and  did  a  lot  of  Rocky  Mountain  hiking  with 
Elizabeth,  9,  and  Robert,  6."  John  is  a  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  North  Carolina  State 
University  in  Raleigh. 

Dr.  Ronald  A.  Seff.  Baltimore.  Md.. 
received  Ins  Black  Belt  in  karate  in  May  alter 
five  years  ol  study.  He  now  also  teaches  ka- 
rate to  children. 

^^  /~\    1  he  (lass  ol   197(1  held  its  annual 
/  I    I  Homecoming  gathering  at  the 
/     V/  home  ol  Tom  and  Susan  Dinors- 
cia  McMillan  in  Pawtucket,  R.I.,  aftei 
Blown  bad  throttled  the  Bulldogs.  Mike 
Churgin  won  the  prize  for  having  come  the 
farthest  as  he  left  his  professorial  duties  at 
the  University  ol  Texas  Law  School,  in  Aus- 
tin, to  be  present.  Othci  attendees  included;! 
Kathy  Laughlin,  from  Rockville,  Md.  Jef- 
frey Bergart.  Chris  Braun.  Carole  Collins. 
Nancy  Percesepe  Doucette.  Jim  Lukens. 
who  )iisi  beg. in  working  lor  the  development 
office  at  Brown.  Ken  Miller.  Mary  Hopkins 
Miller.  Larry  Weissman,  and  David  Whit- 
man — David  P.  Whitman,  secretary 

Steve  Hochstadt  ('83  Ph.D.)  and  Ins 
wife,  Elizabeth  II.  robin,  have  received  Uii- 
uic  as  a  couple  sharing  one  position  in  the 
history  department  ol  Bates  College  in  Lew- 
iston,  Maine.  "I  Ins  innovative  arrangement 
allows  us  also  to  share  the  responsibilities 
.mil  |o\s  cil  raising  our  i  luldren,  Sam,  5,  and 
Mac  2." 

Rev.  Matthew  M.  Kantrowitz.  Middlc- 
town,  Conn.,  recently  received  a  master  ol 
divinity  degree  from  Gordon-Conwell  The- 
ological Seminary  and  was  ordained  as  a 
ministei  in  the  United  Church  ol  Christ. 
( longregational   He  is  c  urrcntly  a  chaplain  at 
the  Connecticut  Vallev  Hospital,  Middle- 
town,  assigned  to  the  drug  and  alcohol  re- 
habilitation unit. 

Dr.  James  M.  Larson.  San  Diego,  Calil., 
has  been  board  certified  in  emergency  med- 
icine as  well  as  family  medicine. 

Glenn  S.  Orton  and  his  wife,  Linda  R. 
Blown,  have  adopted  an  infant  boy  from 
Pusan,  Korea,  Gregg  Segi  Brown  Orton. 
"Gregg  was  born  on  Jan.  5,  some  six  weeks 
premature,  but  when  he  arrived  on  June  2 
in  Los  Angeles,  he  already  was  15.5  lbs.!  By 
Oct.  5,  he  was  21.4  lbs.  and  28  inches  long. 
He  has  a  winsome,  sunny  personality  and  a 
ready  smile  (especially  for  Mom  and  Dad). 
Even  as  'older'  parents,  we  love  our  new 
roles  and  have  managed  to  juggle  our  scien- 
tific research  careers.  In  a  little  more  than  a 
year,  we  hope  to  adopt  again  through  the 
same  agency,  Holt  International  Children's 
Services.  Gregg  still  must  go  through  legal 
adoption  final  proceedings  and  naturaliza- 
tion." 

Robert  D.  Schwartz.  Atlanta,  Ga.,  par- 
ticipated for  the  fourth  consecutive  year  in 


the  Gay  Softball  World  Series  as  starting 
pitcher  for  the  Allanta/Pharr  Library  team. 
Robert  W.  Shippee  and  his  wife,  Starr, 
celebrated  their  tenth  wedding  anniversary 
with  a  trip  to  Bermuda.  They  live  in  Green- 
wich, Conn. 

^^  ~1     Dr.  Thomas  Boriotti  and  his  wife, 
/      I    Dr.  Julie  Adam,  "belatedly  an- 
/      JL  nounce  the  birth  of  their  first 
child,  Adam  Harrison  Boriotti,  on  Dec.  7, 
1985."  Julie  is  a  pediatric  radiologist  in  Seat- 
tle, and   Tom  has  a  private  dental  practice  in 
Bothell,  Wash.,  where  they  live. 

Jeffrey  A.  Carver  married  Allysen 
Palmer  (Mount  Holyoke  79)  on  Sept.  7  and 
moved  to  29  Boulevard  Rd.,  Arlington, 
Mass.  02174,  (617)  646-1375.  "Allysen.  who 
is  still  Palmer,  works  in  television  produc- 
tion, though  at  this  writing  she  is  between 
jobs.  1  continue  to  write  full  time.  My  newest 
SF  novel.  The  Rapture  Effect,  appeared  in 
November;  my  first  book  for  young  adults. 
Speedway  to  the  Stars!,  will  be  published  next 
summer.  I  am  now  committed  to  the  writing 
of  (ulp)  four  more  novels  over  the  next  two 
years.  As  a  consistently  slow  writer,  this 
prospect  fills  me  with  both  dread  and  joy. 
Does  this  mean  that  I  am  coming  of  age?" 

Connie  J.  Dickerson  writes:  "My  hus- 
band. John  Young  (Swarthmore  '74),  free- 
lance rock'n'roll  critic,  and  I,  self-employed 
for  three  years  as  sometime  computer  con- 
sultant and  writer,  left  Manhattan  for  the 
suburbs  in  April  1985,  because  we  didn't 
have  room  for  William  Dickerson  Young, 
born  Oct.  3,  1985.  He  is  worth  the  wait." 
They  live  in  Westfield,  N.J. 

Jay  and  Ellen  (Gruenberg)  Gartrell  '73 
report  the  birth  of  [ulia  Claire  on  Feb.  28. 
Her  brother,  Peter,  was  born  on  Dec.  4, 
1982.  They  live  in  Durham,  N.C. 

Daniel  Grossman  (see  Dana  Cook 
Grossman  '73). 

Jeffrey  L.  Hall  and  his  wife.  Dianne, 
have  moved  to  Pennington,  N.J..  where  he  is 
teaching  biology  at  The  Pennington  School 
and  "readjusting  to  on-campus  life." 

Donald  A.  Herron.  Sugar  Land,  Texas, 
reports  the  Aug.  19,  1985,  birth  of  his  third 
daughter,  Kathryn  Grace  Herron. 

Janet  E.  Levy  recently  received  tenure 
and  has  been  promoted  to  associate  pro- 
fessor of  anthropology  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte. 

Betty  Anne  Lillian  McCall.  Seattle,  has 
started  her  own  data  processing  contracting 
business,  BAL  System  Services,  Inc.  "It  is  off 
to  a  terrific  start,  and  I  am  very  excited 
about  it."  she  says. 

David  T.  Morgan  is  serving  as  loaned 
exeiutive  manager  to  the  United  Way  of 
King  County  (Seattle).  In  September,  he  was 
elected  fust  chairman  to  the  newly-formed 
board  of  directors  of  the  Tacoma- Pierce 
County  Visitor  and  Convention  Bureau.  He 
lives  in  Tacoma. 

John  Newton,  formerly  vice  president, 
film  programming,  has  been  promoted  to 
senior  vice  president,  film  programming  for 
Home  box  Office,  Inc.  In  his  new  post,  John 
will  be  responsible  for  overseeing  the  selec- 
tion and  licensing  of  feature  films  for  the 
HBO  and  Cinemax  pay-TV  services.  He  will 


also  participate  in  pre-buys  and  HBO's 
broader  movie  rights  acquisitions.  Before 
joining  HBO  in  1980,  |ohn  worked  for  two 
years  as  a  vice  president  of  Guggenheim 
Productions,  Inc.,  a  film  production  and 
political  consulting  firm  in  Washington,  DC. 
Prior  to  that,  he  was  a  freelance  film  pro- 
duction manager  and  producer  in  New 
York.  John  lives  with  his  wife,  Nancy,  and 
their  two  children,  Sarah  and  Jack,  in  Dar- 
ien.  Conn. 

Joshua  C.  Posner  writes  that  Eileen 
Rudden   72  has  moved  on  to  Lotus  Devel- 
opment Corporation,  where  she  is  starting  a 
new  business.  Josh  continues  to  develop 
housing  for  low-  and  moderate-income  fam- 
ilies. His  current  270-unit  project  is  called 
"Tent  City,"  next  to  Copley  Place  in  Boston's 
South  Fnd.  They  live  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Frances  R.  Scribner  returned  to  Cran- 
ston, R.I.,  after  eleven  years  of  living  and 
working  in  Boston.  "Rhode  Island  has  really 
changed,"  she  writes. 

Dr.  Eugene  Y.  Su  is  still  in  private 
practice  in  rheumatology  in  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  He  has  recently  been  appointed  assis- 
tant program  director  in  the  department  of 
medicine  at  St.  Joseph  Mercy  Hospital.  His 
wife.  Dr.  Christin  Carter-Su,  is  an  assistant 
professor  of  physiology  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  Medical  School. 

^^  /~V  Harriet  Hanzel  Cole,  South  Na- 
/      f  liik,  Mass.,  is  working  at  Wellesley 
/     ^m^  College  as  an  assistant  to  the  for- 
eign studv  advisor  "and  really  enjoying 
working  alter  being  retired  for  ten  years." 

Pamela  Kispert  Dannelly.  Raleigh, 
N.C,  announces  the  birth  of  her  third 
daughter,  April  Avers,  on  April  6.  Her  other 
children  are  Lauren.  6.  and  Bethany,  3. 

Dr.  Thomas  J.  Greene  and  Dr.  Pamela 
Perrv  were  married  in  May  1984.  Tom  is 
with  Metroplex  Hospital  in  Killeen,  Texas, 
and  Pain  is  on  the  ob/gvn  staff  at  Scott  and 
White  Hospital  m  Temple. 

Marion  Sherry  Hankins.  Pineville. 
N.C  has  been  promoted  to  publications 
manager  ,u  l.iuidv  Electronics  &  Systems  in 
Charlotte. 

Joanne  K.  Hilferty  was  recently  ap- 
pointed vice  president,  sales  and  marketing 
of  The  Health  Data  Institute.  Inc.,  of  Lex- 
ington, Mass.  Dr.  Kevin  O'Grady  is  also  a 
vice  president. 

Nancy  L.  Jackson  has  been  working  in 
the  cable  television  industry  since  1980.  She 
has  an  M.B.A.  from  Harvard,  and  has  lived 
in  New  York  City  and  Denver.  She  now  re- 
sides in  Durham.  N.I  I 

Melissa  Bradford  Jacobson.  La  Cana- 
da, Calif.,  writes  that  twins  Gavin  Arthur 
and  Hunter  Philip  were  born  nine-and-a- 
half  weeks  prematurely  on  |ul\  24.  She 
expects  to  stay  at  home  for  a  few  months 
with  them  and  with  their  brother.  Duncan, 
4. 

Lawrence  A.  Jones  attended  a  clergy 
conference  in  Durham.  England,  last  July. 
He  continues  as  school  minister  and  chair- 
man of  the  religion  department  at  Mcricis- 
burg  Academy,  Meriersburg,  Pa. 

Lewis  S.  Kostiner  married  Anne  Neri 
on  April  5  in  Chicago.  "Spending  a  great 


deal  of  time  rehabbing  old  buildings  near 
downtown  Chicago,  while  Anne  works  as  a 
commercial  photographer.  Kids  are  on  the 
way !" 

Jeffrey  N.  Mausner  has  left  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  in  Washington,  where 
he  spent  the  last  six-and-a-half  years  pros- 
ecuting Nazi  war  criminals  as  a  trial  attorney 
in  the  office  of  special  investigations.  He  is 
now  an  attorney  in  the  Los  Angeles  law  firm 
of  Bernian  &.-  Blanchard  in  Century  City.  He 
and  his  wife,  Janet,  have  two  children,  Josh- 
ua, 4,  and  Jessica,  2,  and  live  in  Tarzana, 
Calif. 

Linda  Y.  Papermaster  married  Nahum 
Gat  on  Sept.  21.  Nahum  has  a  Ph.D.  in  ae- 
rospace engineering  from  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  and  an  undergraduate  degree 
from  the  Technion  in  Israel,  where  he  grew 
up.  "Nahum  and  I  would  like  to  see  any  ol 
you  who  are  in  Southern  California.  Please 
contact  us  at  551  Third  St.,  Hermosa  Beach, 
Calif.  90254.  (213)  372-3986." 

Neal  H.  Paster  is  a  senior  partner  in 
Paster  &  Archer,  a  five-attorney  insurance- 
defense  and  litigation  law  firm  in  Houston. 

Dr.  William  W.  Pendlebury.  Burling- 
ton. Vt.,  writes:  "Since  July   1984.  1  have 
been  a  member  of  the  department  of  pa- 
thology. University  of  Vermont,  as  an  assis- 
tant professor.  I  recently  was  appointed  as 
i  Ii ii-I .  division  of  neuropathology,  and  di- 
rector of  the  Neuromuscular  Laboratory.  If 
any  classmates  are  in  Burlington,  please  look 
me  up." 

Eileen  Rudden  (sec  Joshua  C.  Posner 
'71). 

Christopher  G.  Wren  and  his  wife.  Jill 
Robinson  Wren,  recently  published  the  sec- 
ond edition  ol  then  lav.  school  textbook.  The 
Legal  Research  Manual:  A  Came  Plan  For  Legal 
Research  ami  Analysis  (A-R  Editions,  1986). 
They  live  in  Madison.  Wis. 

Katherine  J.  Zinsser  has  been  promot- 
ed to  vice  president  of  the  Bank  of  Virginia. 
Vienna,  Va.  She  joined  the  bank  as  an  assis- 
tant vice  president  last  year  alter  three  years 
with  American  Security  Bank  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  as  a  commercial  loan  officer. 

f^^  £\  David  and  Karen  (Marshall) 
/     •^  Aoyama  announce  the  birth  of 
/    \^s  their  third  child.  Caitlin,  on  St. 
Patrick's  Day.  Her  brother.  Mark,  is  2,  and 
her  sister,  Dana,  is  4.  "So,  like  much  of  the 
rest  ol  oui  class,  we  are  up  to  our  knees  in 
diapers  and  Fisher-Price  toys." 

Michael  J.  Braca  is  a  senior  software 
engineer  at  Thinking  Machines  Corpora- 
tion, Cambridge,  Mass.  His  new  electronic 
mailing  address  is  braca@Think.COM.  He 
and  his  wife.  Cynthia  (Field),  live  in  Provi- 
dence. 

Dana  R.  Buchman.  New  York  City, 
married  Tom  Farber  in  January  1985.  "and 
we're  expecting  our  first  babv  any  da)  now 
Tom  is  a  litigation  attorney  with  a  Wall 
St  reel  law  firm,  and  I  am  vice  president  of 
design  of  Li/  Claiborne,  a  women's  clothing 
manufacturer." 

Dr.  Adrienne  L.  Butler,  Rockford,  III  . 
announces  the  birth  of  Noah  Yavitz  on  Dec. 
26.  1985.  He  joins  his  brother.  Adam.  3.  She 
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is  .in  oncologist,  and  her  husband,  Edward, 
is  an  ophthalmologist. 

Ellen  (Gruenberg)  Gartrell  (see  Jay 
Gartrell   71 

Dana  Cook  Grossman  was  recently 
appointed  editor  ol  the  Dartmouth  Medical 
School  Alumni  Magazine  and  director  ol  pub- 
lications for  Dartmouth  Medical  School. 
Previously,  she  was  associate  editor  for 
Dartmouth's  alumni  magazine.  Dana  also 
chairs  the  school  board  in  Thetford,  Vt., 
where  she  and  her  husband.  Dan  71.    have 
lived  lor  fourteen  years.  They  have  (wo 
daughters,  age  10  and  (i.  Dana  selves  as  a 
leader  for  their  4-H  dub,  and  the  girls' 
projects  have  won  a  ted  ribbon  at  4-H 
County  Day  .md  two  blue  ribbons  in  the 
junior  di\  ision  ol  a  Ick  ,il  lair.  Dan  passed  the 
four-year  mark  with  Ins  law  practice,  where 
he  has  increasingly  concentrated  on  real 
estate  and  estate  planning.  He  is  also  the 
president  ol  the  Hanovei  Consumer  Coop- 
erative Society,  a  fifty-year-old,  6,000- 
member  co-op  grocer)  store.  I  his  spring, 
Dan  was  promoted  from  assistant  coach  to 
head  c  oat  1 1  ol  one  ol  i  be  town's  little 
league  lea  l  lis.  and  c  oat  bed  I  bell    10-year-old 
al  catcher  and  first  base  ill  hei   third  season 

Lance  B.  Hackelt  and  bis  wife,  Ann.  ol 
Arlington,  Md.,  report  the  UhIi  ol  theit 
second  child,  Kell)  Susan    rheit  son,  Conoi 
David,  '_'  in  May,  "has  brought  great  joy  and 
new  experiences  to  out  lives.  Ann  and  I  are 
still  vice  presidents  and  partners  ol  Strategii 
Planning  Associates,  ,i  management  con- 
suiting  In  in  located  in  Washington,  I)  ( 
Aim  is  currently  on  a  maternity  leave.1 

C.  Edward  Hazen  writes  that  be  and  Ins 
wile.  Elizabeth  (Berman)  '7ti,  moved  from 
M. uih. man  to  Belmont,  Mass  .  m  Novembc  i 
1985,  and  then  daughter,  [ulie,  was  born  a 
month  later.  Ned  winks  m  venture  capital 

lor  Donaldson,  Lefkin  .<■  |curcllc.  1  i/  uoiks 
loi  I  lai  vard  Medic  ,il  St  liool. 

Dr.  Curtis  A.  Johnson,  Jr..  last  Or- 
ange, N.J.,  was  board  certified  in  pediatrics 
in  Octobei  1985  and  has  a  pi  ivate  prat  rice  in 
East  Orange.  He  married  Andrea  P.  McCoy 
'75  in  Augusi  1975.  Andrea  is  ,i  graduate  ol 
Rutgers  Law  School  and  works  in  child  sup. 
port  litigation  lor  the  stale  ol   New    |eiscv 
They  have  two  sons.  Kbalil.  7,  and  Allan.  5, 

and  would  like  to  hear  from  fellow  alumni. 

David  M.  Malone.  Chapel  Hill,  N A      is 
wen  king  as  a  psychologist  in  a  support  pro- 
gram for  undergraduates  and  leaching  a 
course  in  health  psychology  al  Duke. 

Brian  J.  Morton  received  a  Ph.D.  in 
agricultural  and  resource  economics  from 
the  University  ol  California,  Berkeley,  and  is 
now  working  for  the  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  Durham,  N.C. 

Louis  J.  Regine  III  (see  Louis  J.  Re- 
gine  '48). 

Donald  Richardson.  Framingham, 
Mass.,  is  principal  engineer  at  Wang  Labo- 
ratory in  Lowell,  Mass. 

Glenn  R.  Rudy.  Last  Northport,  NY., 
is  vice  president  and  branch  manager  for 
Paine  Webber.  Garden  City,  N.V. 

Barbara  U.  Streeter  has  completed  her 
ti. lining  as  a  child  psychoanalyst.  She  resides 
in  Cleveland,  where  she  has  been  working  in 


special  education  as  well  as  child  therapy. 

Earl  D.  Varney.  Wallingford,  Pa., 
writes  that  he  and  his  wife,  Mina,  are  ex- 
pecting their  first  child  in  March  1987.  Mina 
continues  her  work  as  a  teacher  of  the  emo- 
tionally disturbed/learning  disabled.  Earl  is 
marketing  director  lor  insurance  produt  is  at 
ISO  Financial,  a  direct  marketing  linn. 

^^     A    Paul  C.  Anagnostopoulos  writes 
/  /I    I  loin  Slow.  Mass     "We  live  in  a 
*        1  woods  m  front  ol  an  apple  or- 
chard. What  mole  could  anyone  ask'" 

William  M.  Applegate.  his  wile-.  Holly, 
.\ix\  ilieu  three  children,  Burgundy,  Austin, 
.md  Brecken,  moved  to  a  new  home  in 
Cumberland,  R.I.,  in  June  He  is  si  ill  work- 
ing as  marketing  managei  at  ADE  Corpora- 
tion III  Newton,  Mass 

Dr.  Jonathan  A.  Benjamin  is  living  in 
Brookline,  Mass.,  with  Ins  wife,  |eanne,  and 
two  daughters,  Sasha,  8,  and  Joanna.  7 
months.  | < > 1 1 . 1 1 1 1 . 1 1 1  practices  pediatrics  at  die 
Harvard  Community  Health  Plan  in 
Wellesley. 

Gaetano  G.  Ferro  and  Eileen  Small 
Ferro  '76  announce  the  birth  ol  theit  son. 
rheodore  Allen  Ferro,  on  Nm   28,  1985. 
Guy  started  lus  own  law  firm  Insi  yeat  and 
can  be  reached  at  Kanowitz  &  Ferro,  I  165 
Posi  Kd   East,  Westport,  ( lonn. 

KateJ.  Flynn  reports  lui  family  has 
moved  to  North  Wales.  Pa.,  to  accommodate 
her  new  job  as  chiel  operating  officei  at 
Quakertown  Community  Hospital   Hei 
husband,  Tom  Scattergood,  is  directot  ol 
college-  placement  at  Germantown  Friends 
School    I  bee  have  two  children,  |oe,  Land 
A  bin.  2. 

Elizabeth  Laterra  Hobbins  and  her 
husband,  I  ee,  ol  Laurel,  Md..  announce  ilu- 
butli  ol  ilieu  second  child.  Catherine  Anne-, 
on  |une  7.  "Everyone,  including  hei  oldet 
sister,  Sarah,  is  coping  well  with  the  added 
chaos.  In  October,  I  returned  to  my  job  as  a 
manager  and  systems  analyst  "iih  the  De- 
li, u  Inieiil  ol   I  Iclcnse ." 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Horn,  a  majot  in  the 
Medical  Corps,  received  iln    Mnn  Com- 
mendation Medal  in  September  for  out- 
standing service  as  a  suit  pediatrician  while 
stationed  at  Fori  Campbell,  K\  .  from 
1982-1985.  He  is  in  Ins  second  yeai  as  a  fel- 
low in  adolescent  medicine  al  Fitzsimons 
Army  Medical  Centei  in  Aurora,  Colo.,  and 
has  had  an  article  accepted  fot  publication  in 
the-  journal,  Pediatry  Neurology. 

El  wood  J.  Howard  is  an  understudy  foi 
Ins  Inst  Broadway  show,  the  new  musical 
Smile.  "I  am  also  working  on  a  history  ol  the 
beginnings  and  development  ol  the  student 
management  system  at  Brown's  Food  Servi- 
ces, and  looking  lor  comments,  recollections, 
names,  facts,  and  anecdotes  from  former 
student  managers  and  workers.  My  address 
lot  the  food  services  project  is  76  Edge- 
combe Ave..  Apt.  3,  New  York.  N.Y.  10030." 

Marshall  Luther  has  been  appointed 
president  ol  \  Ionian  Foods,  a  subsidiary  ol 
General  Mills.  He  and  his  wife.  Laurie,  re- 
side in  Minnetonka.  Minn.,  with  their  three 
children.  Matthew,  7,  Jeffrey,  b.  and  Court- 
ney, 2. 


William  C.  Mead.  Glastonbury,  Conn., 
was  recently  appointed  vice  president  foi 
Jeter  Cook  Scjepson  Architects,  a  fifty-per- 
son architectural  and  interior  design  him  in 
Hartford. 

Dr.  John  P.  Pelegano,  Wethersfield, 
Conn.,  has  accepted  a  position  as  pediatri- 
cian at  Newington  Children's  Hospital  in 
Newington,  Conn.,  a  hospital  that  specializes 
in  the  cue  ol  c  hildren  with  c  lironic  illnesses 
He  is  also  an  instructot  ai  the  University  ol 
Connecticut  Health  Center  in  Farmington. 

Dr.  Kenneth  mh\  Linda  Grossman 
Polivy.  Waban,  Mass..  report  the  birth  of 
Emily  Anne  on  April  30.   "She  is  adored  bv 
brothers  Daniel,  li.  and  Adam.  :i." 

Richard  B.  Schlenger  is  a  vice  presi- 
dent ai  Salomon  Brothers  in  New  York 
working  in  real  estate  finance. 

John  E.  Tierney,  Jr..  writes:  "1985  was 
a  yeat  <>i  many  <  hanges.  In  September,  I  left 
J. P.  Stevens  to  join  a  much  smallei  home 
furnishings  manufacturer,  Carolina  Cre- 
ations, in  Greenville,  S.C.  As  vice  president, 
I  am  responsible  for  all  retail  sales  .md  mar- 
keting, In  December,  I  married  Kate  Moon 
in  New  York  City.  Main  hi  own  friends  were 
in  attendance,  and  I  understand  everyone 

bad  a  great  lime,  ill's  all  a  blur  lo  me!)  Kate 
and  I  now  live  in  Greenville  and  are  slowly 
adjusting  to  subut  bia." 

Robert  T.  White  and  Annette  M. 
Breingan   7">  announce  the  birth  of  their 
daughter,  Carolyn  Marie  While,  on  April  9. 
I  \  continues  as  a  seniot  sc  icniisi  al  Califor- 
nia Biotechnology,  Inc.  Annette  is  working 
p.iii  lime  al  Resonex,  Inc.  "Both  ol  imic 

busy  learning  llie-  skills  ol  parenting." 

Richard  H.  Witmer,  Jr.,  New  York 
City,  announces:  "Richard  Bartlett  Witmet 
aimed  s  19/86! 

^7  ft*   Frank  L.  and  Leslie  Miller  Alt- 

/    r\  man.  Minnetonka,  Minn.,  an- 

/    \J  nounce  the  birth  ol  their  first 

child.  Miriam  Helen,  on  Sept     If). 

Rigby  Barnes.  Swansea.  Mass..  is  sales 
manager  tor  Smith  Olhec  Equipment  Com- 
pany iii  Fall  Rivet.  Mass    He  and  his  wife. 
Nam  \    lie  i  .line-  parents  again  on  Feb.  15. 
I  hey   have  a  son.  Nicholas,  and  a  daughlei 
Rae  hei,  5. 

Annette  M.  Breingan  (see  Robert  T. 
White  74). 

Douglas  H.  Carlisle,  Jr.,  Greenbelt, 
Md.,  began  working  in  [anuary  as  an  evalu- 
ate] for  the  U.S.  General  Accounting  <  >lhe  e. 
In  March,  he  married  Rose-Marie   I  lieis  ol 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  an  attorney. 

Melissa  Gallivan.  Knoxville,  lenn., 
was  married  on  Oct.  I  I  to  I  hennas  D.  Mc- 
Adams. 

Dr.  William  E.  Golden,  an  internist  in 
Little  Rock.  Ark.,  was  elected  to  an  unex- 
pired two-year  term  as  a  membei  ol  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  American  Society  of 
Internal  Medicine  (ASIM)  at  the  Society's 
30th  annual  meeting,  held  Sept.  25-28  in 
Seattle.  Certified  by  the  American  Board  ol 
Internal  Medicine  in  1982.  he  holds  a  num- 
ber of  academic  positions  at  the  University 
of  Arkansas  for  Medical  Sciences,  including 
director  of  the  Division  ol  General  Internal 
Medicine,  assistant  professor  in  the  depart- 


men!  of  medicine,  and  adjunct  assistant 
professor  in  the  Health  Administration 
Program.  He  is  also  currently  president  of 
the  Arkansas  Society  of  Internal  Medicine. 

Joanne  Salley  Jambor  and  her  hus- 
band, Nick,  of  South  Bend,  Wash.,  an- 
nounce the  birth  ol  L.eilani  Venus  Jambor 
on  July  18.  "We  live  on  the  Washington 
coast,  where  Nick  farms  oysters  and  I  am  an 
artist." 

Andrew  G.  Malis  is  an  engineering 
manager  at  Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  has  moved  back  to 
bis  hometown  of  Andover.  He  and  his  wife, 
Leslie,  have  a  son,  Jonathan,  2. 

Gail  E.  McCann,  Cranston,  R.I.,  has 
been  elected  secretary  of  the  Associated 
Alumni  of  Brown  University  for  a  two-year 
term. 

Andrea  P.  McCoy  (see  Dr.  Curtis  A. 
Johnson,  Jr.  73). 

Richard  D.  Morford.  Long  Valley,  N.J., 
writes:  "Suddenly.  I  am  the  father  of  three 
girls.  Christy  gave  birth  to  Kristin  Ann  and 
Gillian  Marie  on  April  2.  To  help  pay  for  the 
hundreds  of  disposable  diapers,  1  am  the 
sales  and  marketing  manager  for  the  Per- 
formance Chemicals  Division  of  Rhone- 
Poulenc,  Inc.,  in  Monmouth  Junction,  N.J." 

Seth  G.  Parker  is  now  living  in  Boston, 
wot  king  as  an  energy/utility  consultant  at  J. 
Makowski  Associates,  Inc.,  and  spending  his 
free  time  "white  water  kayaking,  playing 
volleyball,  watching  movies,  listening  to 
music,  and  drinking  '82  Bordeaux." 

Susan  Schlotterbeck  Pfeiffer  writes 
that  she  "thoroughly  enjoys  the  Seattle  area 
and  surrounding  countryside.  I  am  now 
managing  the  marketing  division  of  Seafirst 
Bank  and  am  planning  to  marry  Mark  Ross 
later  this  year." 

Rhoda  Port,  Providence,  was  inducted 
as  a  fellow  of  the  Casualty  Actuarial  Society 
in  San  Diego  last  May.  She  is  a  senior  actu- 
arial associate  with  Metropolitan  Property  & 
Liability  Insurance  Company  in  Providence. 

Tim  Smith  is  a  producer  with  "The 
MacNeil-Lehrer  News  Hour"  in  New  York 
City.  He  won  an  Emmy  Award  in  1985  for  a 
story  he  produced  on  Agent  Orange,  and 
this  year  was  nominated  for  an  investigative 
piece  on  drugs.  His  wife,  Kelly  Costigan  77, 
is  a  freelance  journalist  specializing  in  sci- 
ence and  medical  writing.  Her  work  has 
appealed  in  Forbes  and  Science  Digest,  and 
she  recently  wrote  two  hlmscripts  tor  a  bio- 
tech  firm  that  treats  cancer  patients.  "We 
had  a  ball  .it  Ray  Roel's  |77]  wedding  in 
Weekapaug,  R.I.,  in  September.  It  was  great 
to  see  Brown  pals!" 

Alexander  Szabo  II  and  his  wife,  Ma- 
deleine, announce  the  birth  of  their  fourth 
child,  Brittany  Victoria,  on  Sept.  19.  She 
joins  two  brothers,  Alexander  III,  6,  and 
Tyler,  4,  and  a  sister,  Amanda,  I'/i.  Made- 
leine continues  to  work  at  IBM  Divisional 
Headquarters  in  White  Plains.  N.Y.,  and 
Alex  was  recently  promoted  to  group  vice 
president,  Consumer  Division,  at  Economics 
Laboratory,  Inc.,  in  Greenwich,  Conn., 
where  they  live, 

Susan  L.  Van  Diepen  is  living  in  New 
Yotk  City  and  working  at  Citibank  as  a 
marketing  vice  president  for  one  of  their 


financial  service  accounts. 

Michael  J.  Walach,  his  wife,  Jean 
O'Loughlin,  and  then  two  children,  Nicholas 
and  Madeleine,  are  living  in  Sudbury,  Mass. 
Mike  works  for  Texas  Instruments  in  Wal- 
tham. 

Mimi  White  is  spending  the  1986-87 
academic  year  at  Brown  as  a  fellow  at  the 
Pembroke  Center  for  Teaching  and  Re- 
search on  Women,  which,  she  says,  "did  not 
exist  when  we  were  undergraduates."  Mimi 
is  an  assistant  professor  in  the  department  of 
radio,  television,  and  film  at  Northwestern 
University  in  Evanston,  III. 

Leighton  A.  Wildrich.  Philadelphia, 
and  his  wife.  Eve,  "had  another  girl,  Whit- 
ney Sarah,  on  Dec.  27.  1985.  Private  Services 
Corporation  continues  to  grow  rapidly, 
having  finished  its  second  year  with  record 
revenue  and  profits." 

^^  /~*  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Chappell  was 

1  \~\  married  to  Dr.  Gwyn  Harrison  in 
/     \J  June.  They  are  residing  in  Fort 
Ashby,  W.  Va.,  where  he  is  practicing  inter- 
nal medicine  and  his  wife,  obstetrics. 

Maria  Defino  writes:  "Lots  of  good 
news!  First,  I  finally  finished  mv  Ph.D.  in 
educational  psychology  at  the  University  of 
Texas  in  1985.  Second.  I  married  W.  Hay- 
den  Whitsett  III  (Texas  A  &  M  73,  74)  on 
July  26  and  moved  back  to  Austin,  Texas, 
from  Nashville,  Tenn.  Our  address:  2401 
Cecil  Dr.,  Austin  78744.  Last,  but  not  least,  I 
am  the  proud  new  owner  of  a  registered 
paint  horse,  a  2-year-old  named  Doc  Cam- 
brel Color'd — but  we  call  him  Snuffy!" 

Walter  J.  Drugan  was  promoted  last 
May  to  associate  professor  with  tenure  in  the 
department  of  engineering  mechanics  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Madison. 

Eileen  Small  Ferro  (see  Gaetano  C. 
Ferro  74). 

Elizabeth  Berman  Hazen  (see  C.  Ed- 
ward Hazen  73). 

Thomas  A.  Hennick  and  his  wife, 
Nancy,  welcomed  their  first  child.  Meghan 
Elizabeth,  on  Aug.  21.  1985.  They  live  in 
Naugatuck.  Conn. 

Ronald  Lichwala.  San  Jose,  Calif.,  is 
West  Coast  sales  manager  for  Prometrix 
Corporation  in  Santa  Clara.  His  wife.  Mary- 
alice,  is  customer  service  supervisor  for  K  II 
Chemicals,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
Union  Carbide  Corporation 

John  S.  Lombardo  (sec  John  E.  Lorn 
bardo  '46). 

Marilyn  Philipp  John.  Glenridge,  N.J., 
reports  that  "Christopher  Philipp  John  was 
born  March  25,  weighing  in  at  7  pounds,  2 
ounces.  He  is  another  live  wire  like  his 
2-year-old  sister,  Katie.  They  keep  me  pretty 
busy,  but  I  squeeze  in  time  to  act  as  treasurer 
for  a  loial  parent  resource  center  and  do 
income  taxes  in  the  spring." 

I)i    John  D.  Lantos  "has  been  to  Uni- 
versity ol  Pittsburgh  Medical  School.  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  National  Miracle  Outer  for 
pediatrics  training,  and  rural  West  Virginia 
in  the  NHSC.  I'm  now  a  Kaiser  Family 
Foundation  fellow  in  clinical  medical  ethics 
■it  the  University  ol  Chicago.  Please  write  or 
call  with  your  ethics  problems:  5112  South 
Kimbark,  Apt.  #3.  Chicago,  III.  60615." 


Paul  J.  May  has  been  appointed  assis- 
tant professor  of  anatomy  at  University  of 
Mississippi  Medical  Center  in  Jackson. 

Anna  B.  Nagurney.  a  professor  of 
general  business  and  finance  in  the  School  ol 
Management  at  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts at  Amherst,  has  been  named  1986 
winner  of  the  Erik  Kempe  Prize,  an  interna- 
tional honor  awarded  ever)  three  years  by 
the  University  of  Umea  in  Sweden.  The 
prize,  awarded  by  a  committee  of  interna- 
tional scholars,  is  considered  one  of  the 
highest  honors  in  Sweden,  next  to  the  Nobel 
Prize.  Anne  was  recognized  for  her  research 
on  the  application  of  variational  inequalities 
to  regional  science.  While  in  Umea  to  receive 
the  award,  she  lectured  on  "Competitive 
Equilibrium  Problems  and  Variational  Ir- 
regularities" and  then  addressed  the  Royal 
Institute  in  Stockholm  on  "A  General  Dy- 
namic Spatial  Equilibrium  Model  with  Gains 
and  Losses." 

Bruce  I.  Petrie,  Jr.,  Cincinnati,  has 
been  named  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of 
Gtadvon,  Head  &  Ritchey.  He  specializes  in 
the  areas  of  labor,  workplace  injury,  and 
school  law.  Previously,  he  served  as  a  law 
clerk  lo  )uclge  John  F.  Grady,  U.S.  District 
Court,  Northern  District  of  Illinois.  Bruce 
received  his  law  degree  from  Northwestern 
University,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the 
editorial  board  of  the  Law  Review. 

John  Henry  Pitts,  Jr..  dnd  Karen  Y. 
Abernathy  '78  were  married  in  August  in 
Houston.  Karen,  who  graduated  from  Har- 
vard Law  School  in  1981,  is  in  private  prac- 
tice. John  Henry  (University  of  Chicago  79 
M.B.A.)  is  a  vice  president  in  First  City  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Houston's  energy  division. 

Serafino  M.  Posa  and  his  wife.  Yvonne 
Chao  Posa.  moved  to  San  Francisco.  where- 
Sandy  is  vice  president-marketing  for  the 
Golden  Grain  Company,  a  new  acquisition 
of  Quaker  Oats  Company.  On  June  10.  a 
daughter,  Andrea  Lynn,  was  born.  Their 
son.  Michael  Antonio,  is  now   "a  rambunc- 
tious 2  1 -month-old." 

Christopher  C.  Quarles  III.  New 
Haven.  Conn.,  writes  that  after  ten  years  of 
working,  he  has  gone  back  lor  a  master's 
degree  in  public  and  private  management  at 
Yale.  "When  im  friends  ask  win.  I  tell  them 
ih.it  school  was  (he  next  best  thing  to  retire- 
ment. It  pays  you  no  money,  it  keeps  you 
busy,  and  it's  over  all  too  soon.  Calls  and  let- 
ters welcome!  644  Orange  St..  New  Haven 
06500.  (203)  776-3777."'" 

Julie  Samuels  (see  Marion  R.  Metcalf 
77). 

Gail  C.  Sendecke  and  her  husband, 
Thomas  McLaughlin,  report  the  birth  of 
(lien  lust  child.  Paul  Edward  McLaughlin, 
on  June  20.  "Unfortunately,  I  was  too  preg- 
nant lo  make  it  to  the-  10th  reunion."  Gail 
s.i\s    1  he)  live  iii  Wilmington.  Mass. 

Dr.  Sally  Olver  Sondergaard  and  her 
husband,  Neal  A.  Sondergaard  73  Sc.M.. 
77  Ph.D..  announce  the  birth  of  a  son.  Brian 
Erik,  on  Dei.  15,  1985.  He  joins  his  big  sis- 
ter, Krisla  Ann,  "in  keeping  us  running." 
Sally  is  in  private  practice  in  ob/gyn  in  Balti- 
more, and  Neal  is  working  for  the  Navy  in 
Annapolis.   I  he\  live  in  Severna  Park,  Md. 


THE  CLASSES 


Shauna  McKee  Stark  announces  the 
birth  of  a  daughter,  Jacqueline  Elizabeth,  on 
Dec.  27,  1985.  She  would  welcome  hearing 
from  friends  at  1990  Green  St.,  Apt.  #105, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94123. 

David  L.  Wasserman  and  his  wife.  El- 
len, announce  the  birth  of  their  first  child, 
Jonathan  Ian,  on  Sept.  14.  David  is  a  man- 
agement consultant  and  actuary  with  Peat. 
Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co.  in  New  York  City. 
They  live  in  Syosset,  N.Y. 

^■y  ^^  James  J.  Aguiar  is  working  in  the 
J       1   mechanical  engineering  depart- 
f       /     ment  for  Stone  &  Webster  Engi- 
neering Corporation.  He  has  been  relocated 
to  the  Fort  Worth  area  for  a  two-year  tem- 
porary assignment  and  says,  "Any  friends 
wishing  to  get  in  touch  with  this  misplaced 
Yankee  can  contact  me  at  905  Paluxy  Rd.. 
Apt.  602,  Granbury,  Texas  76048." 

Jean-Roland  Coste  is  still  an  assistant 
district  attorney  in  Manhattan.  "I  have  re- 
cently been  assigned  to  the  homicide  inves- 
tigations unit.  Anyone  with  a  hot  lead  should 
call  me  immediately!" 

Kelly  Costigan  (see  Tim  Smith  '75). 

Allie  Cullen  says.  "Any  former   Mix- 
Howards'  who  are  interested  in  a  trivia  re- 
union during  the  87  Commencement  week- 
end should  contact  me  c/o  104  Imperial  Dr., 
Warwick,  R.I.  02886-1919 

Bruce  A.  Damiani  and  Ins  wile.  Jeanne, 
report  the  birth  ot  their  second  son,  Mat- 
thew Steven,  on  May  17.  Michael  Brian  is  3 'A-. 
They  live  in  Seaford,  N.Y. 

Kevin  J.  Delaney.  Ins  wife,  Diane,  and 
their  daughter,  Kristin,  2'A\  moved  to  Darien, 
Conn.,  in  March.  Kevin  is  employed  as  a 
senior  vice  president  in  the  corporate  bond 
department  of  L.F   Rothschild  in  New  York. 

Susan  Pilch  Friedman  and  Richard 
Friedman  '79  announce  the  birth  ol  theil 
first  child,  Jacqueline  Leigh  Friedman,  on 
June  7.  Richard  is  a  vice  president  in  the- 
investment  banking  division  ol  Goldman, 
Sachs  &  Co.,  and  Susan  is  currentK  at  home 
taking  care  of  Jackie.  They  live  in  New  York 
City. 

Dr.  Paul  Gordon  and  his  wife,  Eve 
Shapiro,  M.D.,  have  two  children,  Ben,  3'A-, 
and  Miriam,  1.  They  live  in  Tucson,  Ariz., 
where  Paul  is  fulfilling  a  National  Health 
Services  Corps  Scholarship  obligation  in  a 
small  rural  town  about  twenty-five  miles 
from  Tucson.  "Although  we've  been  north- 
easterners  all  of  our  lives,  this  place  isn't  bad. 
Come  out  and  visit." 

Dr.  Carlene  A.  Hawksley  is  completing 
a  commitment  to  the  U.S.  Army  at  Fort 
Knox,  Ky.,  "after  four  wonderful  years  of 
pathology  residency  training  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. I  hope  to  eventually  settle  down  in  the 
Bay  Area,  but  meanwhile  I'm  experiencing 
rural  life  in  Vine  Grove,  Ky." 

Seth  H.Jackson.  Worcester,  Mass.,  is 
product  manager  for  scientific  workstation 
computers  at  Digital  Equipment  Corpora- 
tion in  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Debra  Ehrman  Kaye  writes:   "After 
spending  two  years  in  Santiago,  Chile.  1981- 
1983,  where  I  worked  as  a  buyer  for  a  Bra- 
zilian department  store  (with  no  previous 
48     retail  experience — right  place  at  the  right 


time),  I  married  Ted  Kaye  on  Sept.  10, 
1983.  My  Brown  roommate,  Liz  O'Brien. 
was  there,  as  was  my  old  friend,  Allen 
Schauffler.  Ted  and  I  moved  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  I  worked  nearly  two  years  at 
CIS  Corporation,  a  computer  equipment 
leasing  company.  Liz  was  my  boss  for  a  time. 
Then,  I  had  a  baby  boy,  Mason  Ehrman 
Kaye,  on  Aug.  15,  1985.  I  am  delighted  to  be 
al  home  lull-time  with  our  son." 

Betsy  A.  Lehman  married  Robert  J. 
Distel,  a  postdoctoral  fellow  at  Dana  Father 
Cancer  Center  in  Boston,  in  October  1985. 
She  writes  a  weekly  health  column  for  The 
Boston  Globe,  and  they  live  in  Newton,  Mass. 

Evelyn  Segal  Lipton  and  her  husband. 
Mark,  ol  New  York  City,  had  [heir  second 
child.  Sarah  Brooke,  on  May  19.  She  joins 
David.  2.  "I  am  teaching  part-time  and  get- 
ting  piolie  ie-iii  .ii  juggling,"  Evelyn  writes. 

Benjamin  R.  Magee.  New  York  City, 
ei  ii  K  in  lies  to  work  as  an  actor  and  pianist.  He- 
is  in  Groucho:  A  Life  in  Revue  oil -Broadway, 
and  played  piano  for  Jun  B.unhill's  "spec- 
tacular" retirement  pai  in 

Michael  K.  McBeath  is  in  the  second 
year  ot  the  PhD.  progi.iin  in  psychology  at 
Stanford.  His  research  has  been  in  the  area 
(il  visual  illusions.  His  address  is:  Depart- 
ment ol  Psychology,  Jordan  II. ill.  Bldg.  420, 
Stanford  University,  Stanford,  Calif.  94305. 

Marion  R.  Metcalf.  Alexandria.  Va.,  is 
a  scniiii   policy  analyst  foi  the  L'.S.  Sentenc- 
ing Commission,  which  is  developing  sen- 
le-iuiug  guidelines  for  the  federal  justice 
system    Im  the  last  six  sears,  she  was  with  a 
policy  analysis  office  at  the  L'.S.  Justice 
Department,  where  Julie  Samuels  '76  is  the 
director. 

Donna  P.  McNally  received  her  doc- 
torate  in  clinical  psychology  from  the  Uni- 
versit)  ol  Maryland  in  December  1983.  She 
was  licensed  in  Maryland  and  Washington, 
D.C.,  in   1985.  Donna  works  at  a  hospital  in 
Washington,  is  on  the  faculty  at  George 
Washington  University,  and  has  a  private 
practice.   "I  will  be  married  on  Feb.  15  to 
David  Cooper,  I'll  1)..  a  clinical  psychologist. 
We  will  live  in  Bethesela,  Mel."  she  adds. 

Dr.  Gary  E.  Oppenheim  is  in  his  second 
year  ol  a  fellowship  in  cardiology  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  "would  very 
much  like  to  hear  from  anyone  passing 
through  Chicago." 

Christy  K.  Polk  and  her  husband,  Ted 
Judson,  report  the  birth  of  a  daughter  on 
July  23,  Kendall  Polk  Judson.  Christy  is 
starting  a  publishing  company  at  1499  Ma- 
sonic Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94177. 

Robin  Hazard  Ray  and  David  M.  Ray 
are  parents  of  their  second  daughter.  Lucia 
Gardiner  Ray,  born  May  23.  David  is  a  sen- 
ior software  engineer  at  Texet  Corporation 
in  Arlington,  Mass..  a  small  start-up  in  the 
electronic  publishing  field.  Robin  is  at  home 
with  Lucy  and  their  older  daughter,  Elea- 
nor, but  still  writes  and  does  freelance  re- 
search and  proofreading,  mostly  at  the 
Harvard  Business  School.  They  live  in 
Cambridge. 

Cynthia  Mock  Reusche  and  her  hus- 
band. Tom.  had  a  baby  bov,  Eric  Michael,  on 
July  28.  Tom  continues  as  an  investment 
manager  at  First  Chicago  Venture  Capital. 


"I'm  happy  at  home  chasing  after  Eric," 
Cynthia  says. 

Wendell  Rhea  received  her  M.S.  in 
geology  this  past  summer  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia.  She  has  been  "enjoying  the 
security  and  stability  of  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry for  the  last  four  years  in  New  Or- 
leans." 

Ray  Roel  (see  Tim  Smith  75). 

Hal  R.  Tovin  is  a  vice  president  at 
Marketing  Corporation  of  America  in 
Weslport,  Conn.  Lisa  has  completed  her 
MBA.  and  is  working  in  marketing  at  Creel 
Fabrics  in  Port  Chester,  N.Y.  They  live  in 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Jeff  White  "is  now  with  the  optical 
physics  department  of  Hughes  Research 
Labs  in  Mahbu,  Calif.  Projects  include  a 
tunable  high  energy  Raman  laser,  stimulated 
Bnllouin  se  altering  in  optical  libers,  and 
phase  conjugation  in  photorefractive  crys- 
tals  Marvin  Klein  '64  is  a  senior  MTS  in  the 
viiin  department,  with  an  office  three  doors 
clow n  the-  hall.  1  graduated  with  a  Ph.D. 
limn  C.illee  Ii  in  198  1,  also  taking  a  ininiii  in 
ii  e  hue  key  (three  assists  in  three  seasons  with 
the  Beavers).  My  other  interests  are  public 
policy,  s.i i ling,  and  scuba,  in  i  .isc  any  alums 
are  looking  for  a  elive  buddy." 

Suzanne  M.  Wilson  is  completing  her 
dissertation  in  educational  psychology  al 
Stanford  University.  She  is  director  of  The 
I  c-.ie  hei   Assessment  Project,  a  research  and 
development  program  funded  by  the  Car- 
negie Corporation,  which  is  developing 
prototypes  for  a  national  board  of  assess- 
ment in  teaching.  Suzanne  has  accepted  a 
position  as  assistant  professor  of  teacher 
education  al  Michigan  Stale  University  ami 
will  move  there  in  September  1987. 

^^  f~\  Karen  Y.  Abernathy  (see  John 
/  \£  Henry  Pitts  76). 
/     \^J  I)i    Bruce  M.  Becker  is  an  attend- 
ing physician  at  Rhode  Island  Hospital  in 
the  department  ol  emergency  medicine.  He 
is  licing  in  Swansea.  Mass.,  and  would  be 
"delighted  to  hear  from  any  of  my  class- 
mates in  the  area,  or  those  who  are  jusl 
passing  through." 

Michael  W.  Blumstein  left  The  Xeie 
York  Times  in  May  1985  "to  become  an  equi- 
ties analyst  at  The  First  Boston  Corporation. 
In  September  1985,  I  married  Eve  Caligor, 
M.D.,  a  psychiatrist,  whose  picture  was  actu- 
ally in  our  freshman  book,  but  who  went  to 
Harvard  when  she  came  off  the  waiting  list 
at  the  last  minute!"  They  live  in  New  York 
City. 

Laurie  Lingham  Cardenas  (see  Pris- 
i  1 1 l.i  Wright  Lingham  '51). 

Matthew  C.  Chin  and  Julia  Burbank 
Chin  79  announce  the  arrival  of  their  first 
child,  Andrew  Christopher  Chin,  on  Sept.  2. 
Matt  is  a  sales  engineer  with  Cypress  Semi- 
conductor in  Los  Angeles,  and  Julia  teaches 
math  at  Westlake  School,  a  private  girls 
school  near  Bel  Air. 

Andrea  A.  Fox  married  Steven  Jensen, 
a  Minneapolis  architect,  in  May  1985.  An- 
drea is  an  account  executive  with  the  Min- 
neapolis office  of  D'Arcy  Masius  Benton  & 
Bowles  Advertising. 


James  B.  Garvin,  a  geologist  with 
NASA/Goddard,  has  been  selected  as  co-in- 
vestigator on  the  radar  altimeter  experiment 
on  the  Mars  Observer  Mission  1990-1993. 
He  is  principal  investigator  on  aircraft  laser 
altimeter  instrument  for  terrain  characteri- 
zation exploring  Australian  impact  craters 
using  aircraft  and  orbital  remote  sensing. 
James,  who  lives  in  Greenbelt.  Md.,  also 
reports  he  is  still  playing  hockey  and  listen- 
ing to  "U2." 

Dr.  John  Paul  Grandy.  lrvington,  N.J., 
is  completing  his  third  year  as  a  pediatric 
resident  at  Childrens  Hospital  of  New  Jersey 
and  University  Hospital,  Newark.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  New  Jersey  Medical  School 
11984)  and  in  1985  married  Susan  Punner, 
of  Kerala,  India. 

Dr.  Raymond  L.  Lane  is  in  family 
practice  outside  ol  San  Diego.  Calif. 
"Looking  forward  to  hearing  from  old 
friends.  New  address:   1017  Red  Oak  PI., 
Chula  Vista  92010." 

Jonathan  Morris  (see  Rev.  Richard  M. 
Morris  '47). 

Joy  Sheffield,  Athens,  Ga.,  has  enrolled 
in  the  University  of  Georgia  School  of  Law 
after  a  year  of  working  for  L'Abri  Fellow- 
ship Foundation  in  Switzerland. 

Ellen  J.  Smucker,  Santa  Monica,  Calif, 
and  Rob  Dwyer  (John  Carroll  University) 
were  married  in  May  in  Lake  Arrowhead, 
Calif.  Steve  Davis  "was  there  in  person. 
Zdenka  Seiner  and  Elizabeth  Panitaja  were 
there  in  spirit.  Rob  and  I  met  at  UCLA, 
where  we  were  both  in  the  MB. A.  program. 
I'm  the  controller  of  Crown  International 
Pit  lures,  an  independent  film  production 
I  and  distribution  company  in  Beverly  Hills. 

Rob  is  a  financial  consultant  in  litigation 
I  support  for  Peterson  &  Company,  Los  An- 
geles. Whatever  happened  to  Alfie  Kohn-'" 

Thomas  R.  Turnbull  II  and  his  wife, 
Ann,  moved  to  Paris  in  )uly,  where  they  are 
working  for  the  Eglise  Du  Christ.  Tom  is  a 
minister,  and  Ann  is  a  counselor. 

Marilyn  Vine,  Carrboro,  N.C.,  is  a 
Ph.D.  candidate  in  epidemiology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina.  Her  dissertation 
concerns  the  study  ol  lung  cancer. 

Bill  Wood  and  Pamela  Ryan  were 
married  on  Oct.  1 1  in  Melbourne.  Australia. 
Bill  and  Pam  met  in  Australia  while  he  was 
on  assignment  with  McKinsey  &  Co.  They 
live  in  Austin,  Texas,  where  Bill  is  a  venture 
capitalist,  and  Pam  works  as  an  organiza- 
tional psychologist. 

^^  /"V  Patricia  Samors  Benton  and  her 

/  \^M  husband,  Bruce,  are  "celebrating 
I     xJ  the  birth  of  our  first  child,  Bran- 
don Norton  Benton.  He  was  born  May  19 
and  has  red  hair  and  blue  eyes.  He's  just 
■eat!" 

Liz  Birnbaum  writes  that  "after  spend- 
ing a  year  in  Colorado  working  for  one  of 
the  justices  of  the  Colorado  Supreme  Court, 
I'm  now  back  in  Washington,  DO,  working 
as  an  associate  with  Dickstein.  Shapiro  & 
Morin." 

Dr.  Marilyn  L.  Blackston  is  a  resident 
in  otolaryngology  at  University  ol  Maryland 
Hospital  in  Baltimore.  She  married  Dr. 
Duane  M.  Bryant,  an  ophthalmologist,  in 


August  1985.  An  O.  Scruggs  '75  A.M.,  '82 
PhD.  was  a  bridesmaid. 

Dr.  Sally  R.  Byrd  is  an  internist  work- 
ing in  Peru  as  a  medical  volunteer. 

Julia  Burbank  Chin  (see  Matthew  C. 
Chin  78). 

Susan  Gorey  Deisley  and  her  husband, 
David,  announce  the  birth  of  Lara  Cathe- 
rine, their  first  child,  on  Feb.  15.  Sue  is  now 
serving  as  a  clerk  to  Utah  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Michael  Zimmerman.  They  live  in 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Randy  Drye  (see  Betsy  Johnson  '80). 

Julie  Evans  and  Ronald  Frantz  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  a  daughter.  Elizabeth 
Evans  Frantz,  on  Jan.  10.  Julie  is  a  market- 
ing manager  with  Burroughs  Corporation. 
Ron  is  a  district  manager  with  Steelcase,  lnc 
They  live  in  Mission  Viejo,  Calif 

Kathryn  I.  Fleischer  has  moved  to 
Philadelphia. 

Daniel  Forman  (see  Melanie  Northrop 
•81). 

Richard  Friedman  (see  Susan  Pilch 
Friedman  '77). 

After  a  year  in  Raleigh,  N.C.,  Ann 
Morris  Hart  and  her  husband,  David,  are 
returning  to  the  Tampa,  Fla.,  area.  "John  is 
an  active,  curious  15-month-old.  Dave  will  be 
going  back  to  work  at  G TEDS,  while  Ann 
contemplates  retirement." 

Thomas  L.  Israel.  Nashville,  Tenn., 
writes  that  after  seven  years  as  a  union  or- 
ganizer, he  was  recently  elected  president  of 
Service  Employees  Union  Local  205.  the 
largest  union  of  health-care  workers  m 
Tennessee. 

Charles  B.Jackson.  White  Plains,  N.Y., 
married  Hilary  Pierce  (Welleslev  '82)  in 
Marblehead,  Mass.,  in  |une  1985  with  many 
Brown  alumni  attending.  Last  June,  he 
graduated  from  Northwestern  University's 
Kellogg  MB. A.  program.  He  is  now  work- 
ing for  Lever  Brothers  (Unilever,  U.S.)  in 
product  marketing  management  in  New 
York  City. 

Paul  J.  Jester  asks:  "What  can  I  sav 
about  San  Diego?  The  sun.  surf,  and  res- 
taurants keep  me  happy.  Life  at  Hewlett- 
Packard  is  still  interesting  but  I  am  getting  a 
little  restless.  Any  opportunities  out  there 
for  an  engineer  with  an  MB. A?  I'm  still 
involved  with  Special  Olympics  as  a  coach 
and  advisory  board  member  and  really  enjoy 
it.  Working  (playing!)  with  the  athletes 
brings  back  fond  memories  of  my  days  as 
D-I'fii  president.  I  only  say  that  to  prompt 
phone  calls:  (619)  455-01  12.  When  in  SoCal, 
stop  in  San  Diego!  Visitors  always  welcome." 

Michael  J.  Levinger  is  marketing  de- 
partment manager  for  McCormack  & 
Dodge,  a  software  firm.  "I'm  also  keeping 
busy  fixing  up  our  second  house  in  two 
years,  caring  for  two  cats,  and  doing  lots  ol 
travel.  Visitors  always  welcome  at  413  Wes- 
ton Rd..  Welleslev,  Mass.  02181.  (617) 
235-7708." 

James  L.  and  Paula  Lambert  Liang 
"are  delighted  to  announce  the  birth  of 
Benjamin  Lambert  Liang  on  May  23.  We're 
living  in  Rye,  N.Y.Jim  is  still  at  Salomon 
Brothers  in  corporate  finance.  Paula  is  prac- 
ticing law  part-time  at  Davis.  Market  & 
Edwards  in  Manhattan." 


Bradford  Lingham  (see  Priscilla 
Wright  Lingham  '5  1 1 

Mary  A.  Mazzocco,  Oakland.  Calif.,  is 
in  her  final  year  at  UC-Berkeley  graduate 
school  of  journalism.  She  is  working  part- 
time  with  Bay  City  News  Service  in  San 
Francisco. 

Neal  D.  McBurnett.  Boulder,  Colo.,  has 
become  involved  with  the  international  lan- 
guage. Esperanto.  After  studying  on  his  own 
for  less  than  a  year,  he  attended  two  confer- 
ences in  West  Germany  with  thousands  of 
other  Esperanto  speakers  from  over  fifty 
countries.  Then,  at  a  cybernetics  conference 
in  Budapest,  he  presented,  in  Esperanto,  a 
paper  on  a  computerized  writer's  workbench 
for  Esperanto.  He  writes.  "In  the  future,  my 
knowledge  of  Esperanto  will  open  up  a  lot  of 
interesting  opportunities  for  international 
travel  and  friendships."  Neal  is  now  the  edi- 
tor of  a  bilingual  newsletter. 

Dr.  Lauren  A.  McDonald  is  the  chief 
medical  resident  at  St.  Paul  Hospital  in  Dal- 
las. She  will  start  a  nephrology  fellowship  at 
Parkland  Hospital  in  1987 

Man  P.  McQueen  is  a  general  assign- 
ment reporter  with  The  Sacramento  Bee,  after 
lour  years  as  a  production  aide  at  CBS  News 
in  New  York.  "I  would  love  to  hear  from  any 
Brown  alumni  in  the  West,  especially  north- 
ern California.  Write  to  me  at  1616  Q  St., 
Apt.  15.  Sacramento  95814.  (916)  443- 
2302." 

Adrienne  A.  Morphy.  San  Francisco, 
attended  Mary  Mahoney  Abbottsmith's 
wedding  with  Sara  Deadrick  Frye  anil  Judy 
Allen.  "I  continue  to  enjoy  hospital  consult- 
ing m  northern  California  for  Arthur  An- 
dersen &  Co.,"  she  writes. 

Dr.  Thomas  H.  Phillips  and  Lisa  Cle- 
mens Phillips  '80  moved  to  San  Antonio  two 
years  ago.  Tom  is  in  his  second  year  of  a 
urolog)  residency,  and  Lisa  is  working  part- 
time  at  Southwest  Research  institute.  "We 
are  also  thrilled  to  announce  the  birth  of 
Anna-Christina  on  [an.  10.  1986." 

Judith  Rabinowicz  Raymond.  Cincin- 
nati, announces  the  birth  ol  Sarah  Chava 
Raymond,  who  joins  Samuel  Louis,  now  2'  ..-. 
Judith  is  working  as  an  executive  recruiter 
specializing  in  marketing.  Her  husband. 
Bob.  is  with  P&G  in  Cincinnati. 

Martha  Sack  (see  Allen  Sack  '48 1. 

Aaron  J.  Schuman.  San  |ose.  Calif,  and 
Laura  Sefchik  '80  climbed  Mount  Ritter.  in 
eastern  California,  via  the  northwest  chute 
of  the  Ritter  Glacier. 

Robert  H.  Shorb,  Jr..  Betfiesda.  Md.. 
"just  finished  overseeing  the  renovation  res- 
toration of  the  Willard  Hotel.  Saw  a  good 
deal  ol  Stuart  Golding  '39,  one  of  our  part- 
ners. I  have  just  joined  NY  Commercial,  a 
McLean,  Va. -based  real  estate  developer,  as 
vice  president.  Out  of  (he  frying  pan  and 
into  the  fire  ..." 

f~\  S~\  Eric  R.  Albert  and  his  wile.  Paoli 
/S  I    I  flor,  announce  the  birth,  on  April 
i^)\J  1.  of  Patricia  Califia  Flor  Albeit. 
Paoli  is  working  half-time  as  a  dental  liv- 
gienist.  Eric  is  going  to  school  ai  night,  pur- 
suing a  master's  degree  in  hydroponics. 
They  live  in  Medford,  Mass 


THE  CLASSES 


Mari  L.  Alschuler.  New  York  City, 
received  an  M.A.  in  organizational  psy- 
chology from  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  in  August.  She  will  complete  an 
Ed.M.  in  psychological  counseling  in  mid- 
1987  and  plans  to  work  in  an  employee 
assistance  program  (EAP)  in  business  and 
industry. 

Patricia  S.  Andrews.  New  York  City, 
has  been  working  in  administration  at  the 
Wholesale  Bank  of  Marine  Midland  in 
Manhattan.  She  received  her  MBA.  in 
finance  from  the  University  ol  Michigan  in 
1985. 

Peter  Benjamin.  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
continues  to  "enjoy  life  in  sunny,  southern 
California.  This  summer  I  even  got  hooked 
by  the  triathlon  craze,  competing  in  five- 
races.  At  work,  1  am  a  participant  in  the 
l.BOol  Abbey  Medical  from  Baxter  Tra- 
venol.  I  am  the  vice  president  ol  marketing." 

Ruth  E.  Bloomfield  and  Dr.  Michael  1 
Margolin  (Hamilton  College  78)  were  mar- 
ried on  Sept.  13  in  Urbana,  III      It  was  a 
wonderful  Brown  reunion!  Cantoi  Meredith 
Stone  co-of filiated,  and  Anne  Bloomfield 
'84  and  Susan  Margolin  '84  were  the  two 
attendants."  Having  completed  her  M.A.  in 
Judaica  al  ih<-  Jewish  I  heological  Seminary 
and  her  MS  W.  al  Columbia.  Rulh  is  cur- 
rently the  acting  directoi  ol  the  North 
American  Federation  ol  Temple  Youth,  a 
program  for  the  Reform  Jewish  movemenl 
Mil  li.u-l  is  completing  a  fellowship  in  gas- 
troenterology and  plans  to  practice  in  the 
New  York  area. 

Cindy  Cyker  Braun  and  hi  i   husband, 
|effrey,  New  York  City,  announce  the  birth 
ol  theii  daughter,  Alexandra,  last  [an,  18. 
"Dr.  Anne  Regenstein  |usi  happened  to  be 
on  call  thai  da)  al  New  York  Hospital  to  as- 
sist in  the  deliver)  ol  oui  daughter.  Anne  is 
a  second-yeai  residem  in  ob/gyn.  |effre)  is 
completing  a  cardiolog)  fellowship  at  St. 
Francis  Heai  t  Centei  in  New  Yoi  k.  and  I  am 
a  business  consultant  for  Chevemy  Associ- 
ates. Other  class  news  is  thai  Yoko  Saegi  Eng 
moved  to  Toyko  last  month  with  her  hus- 
band, Cordon,  who  is  managing  the  foreign 
exchange  department  al  Bankers   1  rust  in 
fovko." 

James  P.  Brown  III.  Boston,  writes: 
"Though  considerably  less  daunting  (ban  his 
Himalayan  nek  last  summer.  Michael 
Crawford  '81  enjoyed  hiking  the  While 
Mountains  while  swapping  fishing  yarns  with 
me  over  Columbus  Day  weekend." 

Nancy  B.  Chick.  Norwood.  Mass.,  says 
thai  "after  completing  nn  MBA  al  I'enn's 
Wharton  School  in  May.  I  have  finally  made 
it  to  Boston.  1  am  now  employed  as  a  port- 
folio manager  in  real  estate  with  Copley  Real 
Estate  Advisors.  The  job  is  great,  and  life  in 
Boston  is  everything  people  said  it  would 
be." 

Dr.  Jon  R.  Davids.  Denver,  is  in  his  first 
year  of  orthopaedic  residency  training  and 
"escaping  all  too  infrequently  for  motorcycle 
trips  in  rural  Guatemala." 

Susan  A.  Fisher.  New  York  City,  is  the 

director  of  personnel  services  for  the  travel 

services  group  of  American  Express.   "Life  is 

hectic  because  I  am  also  enrolled  in  the  Co- 

50     lumbia  University  master's  degree  program 


for  executives — a  two-year  business  program 
condensed  into  all-day  Friday  sessions.  Most 
important.  I  am  looking  forward  to  June, 
when  I  will  marry  |udah  L.  Plotnee!" 

David  C.  Harris  is  director  of  mail-or- 
der promotion  at  Wear-Cuard  in  Norwell, 
Mass.  His  wife,  Elisabeth  Young  Harris  '82, 
is  director  of  marketing  at  Harold  W.  Young 
Inc.  in  Wellesley  Hills.  They  live  in  Naiiik 

Julia  L.  Hechtman.  Brookline,  Mass.,  is 
"happily  working  in  marketing  at  Lotus  in 
Cambridge." 

Betsy  Johnson  Drye  writes:  "On  May 
3 1 .  Betsy  Johnson  and  Randy  Drye  '79  were 
finally  married  in  Longmeadow,  Mass.,  after 
nine  years  of  dating,  which  began  at  Brown. 
Manv  Brown  friends  attended  the  wedding, 
nn  lulling  Eva  Lagergren  Woodring  and 
Martha  Buckley,  who  were  bridesmaids,  and 
Paul  Herzan.  who  was  a  groomsman.  We  arc- 
living  in  Johnson  City,   linn.,  near  the 
Smokies,  where  Randy  is  in  his  second  year 
ol  medical  school  al  Quillen-Dishei  College 
.■I  Medii  me,  and  studying  hard!  I  am  .i  sen- 
ior physical  therapist  al  a  rehabilitation  cen- 
tei in  |ohnson  City  Medical  Center.  Visitors 
are  welcome,  the  mountains  are  beautiful." 

Paul  and  Tracy  Corwin  Klein  an- 
nounce the  birth  ol  their  first  child,  Andrew 
David,  on  Aug.  22.  Their  "navels  with  Gen- 
eral f.lei  nn    have  taken  them  to  Louisville, 

k\   .  when-  Paul  is  a  i ul.u  nil  nig  engineei 

in  the  majoi  appliance  business  group.  Foi 
the  time  being,  li.uv  has  traded  a  careei  in 

banking  for  "a  servii  e  career  as  head  gopher 
i"i    Vndrew." 

Roberta  M.  Lawrence  has  taken  a  new 
position  wub  Capital  District  Youth  for 
Christ  as  the  Alb. m\  Count)  Campus  Life 
Director  and  "would  appreciate  the  prayers 
and  support  ol  my  fellow  Christian  alumni.  I 
(.in  be  reached  at  Capital  District  YFC,  1098 
Parkwood  Blvd.,  Schenectady,  N  Y    12308." 

l)i    Donna  Leco  Mercado  ('86  M  l>  lis 
doing  an  internship  in  Seatde  with  the  U.S. 
Army.  Shi-  reicived  lu-i  master's  degree 
from  Harvard  in  1982.  "I  would  line  lo  hear 
from  <  lassmates,  especiall)  Pete  Simonse. 
Andy  Hopkins.  Martin  Matsui.  and  Tom 
Biggs.  Address:  i  o  M.uhg.in  Arm)   Medical 
Center.  Tacoma,  Wash    98431." 

Susan  O'Connor  married  Mark  Walsh 
on  Julv  27,   198.-.    Kris  Moody  '81  and  Mi- 
chele  Charon  were  bridesmaids.  Susan  has 
been  teaching  art  at  Mercymounl  Country 
l).i\  School  in  Cumberland.  R.I.,  since  1983. 
"I  teach  grades  kindergarten  through 
eighth,  and  working  with  kids  is  loads  of 
fun!" 

Lisa  Clemens  Phillips  (see  Thomas  H. 
Phillips  79). 

Laura  Sefchik  (see  Aaron  J.  Siluunan 
79). 
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Michael  Crawford  (set-  James  P. 
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Barbara  Feininger  writes  that  she, 
her  husband,  David  Johnson,  and  their  son. 
Christopher  Travis,  are  "all  doing  well  in 
Washington,  D.C.  I'm  designing  part-time 
for  Gannett's  corporate  publications  divi- 
sion, David  is  picture  editing  for  National 
Geographic ,  anil  Travis  is  busy  charming  any 
available  20-month-old  on  the  block.  We'll 


be  moving  in  December,  but  only  within  the 
area,  so  feel  free  to  look  us  up." 

Virginia  M.  Goss  moved  in  the  fall  of 
1983  to  Los  Angeles,  where  she  "met  and 
married  Steven  Pollack.  We  have  a  2-year- 
old  daughter  and  a  brand  new  baby  boy.  I'm 
enjoying  staying  home  being  a  full-time 
mommy.  Friends  can  write  to  me  at:  5833 
Willis  Ave.,  Van  Nuys,  Calif.  91411.  (818) 
785-2061." 

Anthony  M.  Lin  is  continuing  his  med- 
ical training  at  Beth  Israel  Hospital  in  Bos- 
ton. Friends  may  reach  him  at  24  St.  Ger- 
main St.,  Apt.  4,  Boston,  Mass.  021 19. 
"Where  are  you,  Elbert?" 

"The  highlight  of  this  year  for  Rick 
Moody  and  Randi  Lite."  they  write,  "was 
fourteen  weeks  of  travel  across  the  U.S.A. 
We  camped  at  the  foot  ol  mountains,  fished 
Streams  abundant  with  trout,  had  our  souls 
stirreil  by  New  Orleans  jazz.  Ah,  but  reality 
encroaches.  We  arc  now  living  in  Lowell, 
Mass    Rick  has  joined  his  dad  in  business  in 
Haverhill,  and  Randi  is  manager  of  a  health 
promotion  program  al  Burbank  Hospital  in 
Fitchburg." 

Melanie  Northrop  and  Dr.  Daniel 
I  mi  man  '79  were  married  June  15  in  Wes- 
liui,  Mass    Ihe  garden  ceremony  was  al- 
tended  by  a  host  ol  Brown  family  and 

h  lends,  nn  hiding  Mclanic's  mother,  Diane 

Lake  Northrop  '54.  Melanie,  who  is  keeping 
lu-i  name,  is  a  doctoral  candidate  and 

leu  lung  fellow  in  English  literature  al  Har- 
vard Dan,  a  reieni  graduate  ol  George 
Washington  Medical  School,  is  a  resident 
physician  in  the  primary-care  track  ol  inter- 
nal medicine  at  Saint  Elizabeth's  Hospital  in 
Boston.  I  hey  are  living  at  43-A  Roberts  Rd., 
i  ambridge,  Mass.  (12138. 

Jennifer  Okun  and  Stephen  Harper  '82 
were  married  in  Washington,  D.C,  on  Sept. 
21.  Glenn  Kessler  was  besl  man,  and  Mi- 
chele  Favorite  '82  u.is  maid  of  honor.  Many 
Othei  Brown  alumni  attended.  |enn\  and 
Steve,  who  live  in  Toronto,  went  to  Italy  foi 
their  honeymoon 

Debra  Pearlstein  is  now  working  and 
residing  in  Los  Angeles. 

Charles  E.  Taylor.  Atlanta,  has 
i  hanged  films  and  is  now  working  for  Mor- 
ns. Manning  &  Martin,  (404)  233-4220. 
"Friends  and  acquaintances  and  others  are 
always  welcome  when  passing  through.  Has 
anyone  seen  Mike  DiehL'  Repeated  attempts 
to  coniacl  him  have  failed." 

Richard  Warther  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Bell,  Seltzer,  Park  and  Gibson,  a  Charlotte, 
N.C..  law  firm  specializing  in  intellectual 
property  (patents,  trademarks,  copyrights, 
and  (rade  secrets),  licensing,  antitrust,  unfair 
trade  practices,  technology,  and  computer 
law.  Richard  was  awarded  a  law  degree  from 
the  University  of  South  Carolina. 
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REUNION  REPORT:  As  of  press 
time  for  this  issue,  we  are  selecting 
a  reunion  chairman  for  our  5th. 
We're  planning  a  weekend  filled  with  events 
at  verv  reasonable  prices.  For  further  infor- 
mation call  David  Marcus  al  (915)  532-4408 
or  Barbara  Ballin  Newman  at  (914)  948- 
3624. 


Dr.  Robert  G.  Bing-You.  Portland, 
Maine,  writes  that  he  is  "working  hard  but 
actually  having  fun  during  my  internship  in 
internal  medicine  at  Maine  Medical  Center." 

David  A.  Cain,  late  of  San  Francisco,  is 
now  residing  in  Durham,  N.C.,  while  at- 
tending the  Fuqua  School  of  Business  at 
Duke. 

Dr.  Theresa  Diaz,  Bronx,  N.Y.,  writes: 
"Now  I  can  finally  call  myself  doctor!  I  am 
working  at  Montefiore  Hospital  in  the  Bronx 
as  an  intern.  I  am  going  to  do  a  three-year 
residency  in  medicine.  If  anyone  is  interest- 
ed in  finding  out  about  medical  residencies 
or  just  wishes  to  say  hello,  feel  free  to  look 
me  up." 

Rebecca  L.  Drill  and  Peter  A.  Alpert 
were  married  in  March.  They  are  living  in 
Boston,  where  Rebecca  is  a  clinical  psychol- 
ogist at  Harvard,  and  Peter  is  a  real  estate 
lawyer. 

Dr.  Adam  Goldfarb  married  Erica  Van 
Brimmer  on  Sept.  27  in  Southbury,  Conn., 
with  many  Brown  classmates  in  attendance. 
Adam,  a  1986  graduate  of  Tufts  Medical 
School,  is  a  resident  in  pathology  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  Hospitals.  They  are 
living  in  St.  Paul.  Adam's  parents  are  Marcia 
(Finberg)  and  Walter  B.  Goldfarb.  both  '55. 

Betsy  Hinden  has  returned  from  Israel 
and  is  living  in  Providence  at  39  Sessions  St., 
02906. 

Stephen  Harper  (see  Jennifer  Okun 
•81). 

Elisabeth  Young  Harris  (see  David  C. 
Harris  '80). 

Glenn  E.  Holmes  and  his  wife,  Andrea, 
announce  the  arrival  of  Kyle  Matthew,  born 
on  Sept.  22.  His  brother,  Justin  Mark, 
turned  3  on  Aug.  1. 

Peter  A.  Ranter  is  living  in  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  in  an  old,  renovated  factory.  "I'm 
working  in  the  direct  mail  department  of 
Penny  Press,  a  magazine  and  book  publish- 
er. Just  came  back  from  a  week  of  touring 
Nova  Scotia  on  bicycles  with  David  Marcus. 
Except  for  a  nasty  spill  Dave  took  on  a  wet 
road  in  Lunenburg,  it  was  a  wonderful  trip." 

Richard  A.  Kassel.  New  York  City,  is  in 
his  second  year  at  NYU  Law  School  after 
working  with  the  Public  Interest  Research 
Groups  across  the  country  and  in  the  Mon- 
dale-Fei  raro  campaign  in  New  Jersey. 

Henry  W.  Kimmel  is  attending  Co- 
lumbia School  of  Journalism  and  living  in 
New  York. 

Beth  H.  Klafter  and  her  husband.  Jon- 
athan Hecht,  "are  in  the  home  stretch  of  our 
rabbinical  studies  at  Hebrew  Union  College- 
Jewish  Institute  of  Religion  in  New  York 
City.  He  will  be  ordained  this  spring.  I  will 
be  ordained  a  reform  rabbi  in  May  1988.  We 
Enjoy  school — but  we  are  anxiously  and  ex- 
citedly waiting  to  be  rabbis!" 

Nancy  Buckingham  McKenney,  Mer- 
cer Island,  Wash.,  was  appointed  last  July  as 
executive  director  of  The  Humane  Society, 
Inc.,  and  SPCA  of  Seattle/King  County.  "1 
hope  lo  see  my  dear  Brown  friends  at  our 
reunion  this  May."  she  writes. 

Frances  E.  Melvin  is  continuing  as  a 
data  manage)  lot  the  Eastern  Cooperative 
©neology  Group,  Frontier  Science  and 
technology  in  Brookline,  Mass.  She  plans  to 


begin  the  master  of  public  health  program  at 
Boston  University  part-time  in  January. 
Frances  is  living  with  her  sister  and  with  her 
former  Brown  roommate.  Ana  Reis,  and 
would  love  to  hear  from  friends  at  18  Hun- 
nelwell  Ave.,  #2,  Brighton,  Mass.  02135. 

Stacy  E.  Palmer.  Washington,  D.C.,  has 
been  named  senior  editor  for  government 
and  political  affairs  of  The  Chronicle  of  Higher 
Education. 

Beth  L.  Rubin  writes  that  she  has  en- 
joyed living  in  Washington,  D.C.  After 
graduating  from  Columbia  Law  School  in 
1985,  she  clerked  for  Judge  John  M.  Ferren 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. "I  have  just  joined  the  Washington 
firm  of  Hogan  &  Hanson,  and  I  plan  to 
specialize  in  health  law.  My  address  is:  4607 
Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.,  Apt.  #313,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20008." 

Sara  Stavis  (see  Nancy  Pollack  Stavis 
'56). 

Pamela  Bowers  Tengdin.  East  Provi- 
dence, R.I.,  returned  to  the  Providence  area 
after  completing  a  master's  degree  in  New 
Testament  studies  at  Trinity  Evangelical 
Divinity  School  in  Deerfield,  111.  "Now  I  am 
back  into  the  sciences,  teaching  high  school 
biology,  physiology,  and  chemistry.  It's  great 
to  be  back  in  R.I.!" 

Marsha  F.  Weinstein  is  living  in  Jeru- 
salem while  attending  Hebrew  University  in 
Israel. 


r~\  £}  Kevin  A.  D< 
^C  '^  his  third  yea 
\^_J  %J  member  of  I 


Kevin  A.  Dorse,  Miami,  Fla.,  is  in 
year  of  law  school  and  is  a 
the  executive  board  of 
the  University  of  Miami  Law  Review.  "Over 
this  past  summer,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
cited  an  article  I  co-authored  with  several 
other  students.  I  will  be  in  Miami  for  at  least 
another  year  after  graduation  in  1987,  while 
I  clerk  for  a  federal  judge.  Meanwhile, 
friends  can  reach  me  at  the  Law  Review 
office  (305)  284-2464,  twenty-four  hours  a 
day!" 

Kathleen  Hughes  Griffin  writes  that 
Sarah  Helen  Griffin  was  born  on  Aug.  22. 
Her  grandparents  are  William  '48  and 
Therese  (Arcand)  Hughes  '49.  "We're  loving 
California,  but  seem  to  have  lost  touch  with 
some  classmates.  Hey  you  guys — write  me  at 
1738  East  4th  St.,  Apt.  #1,  Long  Beach, 
Calif.  90802." 

Tamara  J.  Hoover  has  relocated  to  New 
York  to  attend  medical  school  after  three 
years  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  "I  am  eager 
to  renew  some  old  ties.  You  can  find  me  at 
15  Prospect  Ave.,  Valhalla,  N.Y.  10595. 
(914)997-2917." 

Ryne  S.  Johnson.  Philadelphia,  was 
married  in  December  1985  to  Donna  Tru- 
deau  (Providence  College  '83)  in  Newport. 
R.I.  Mike  Schaffer  and  Andrew  Cohen  were 
ushers.  Ryne  will  be  graduating  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Dental 
Medicine  in  December  and  is  applying  for  a 
specialty  program  in  proslhodontics.  He 
hopes  to  eventually  set  up  a  practice  in  the 
Boston  or  Providence  area. 

Emily  Lance.  Atlanta,  writes:  "1  am 
planning  a  June  wedding  to  Allen  Averbook 
in  Rye,  N.Y.  When  I  graduate  from  Emory 
University  School  of  Medicine,  I  will  pursue 


a  residency  in  Los  Angeles,  where  Allen  is  a 
resident  in  surgery  at  UCLA-Harbor  Hos- 
pital." 

Sharon  E.  Moore  and  Kenneth  R.  Gal- 
lager  were  married  July  12  in  Hanover, 
N.H.  Sharon's  attendants  included  Dorothy 
Rowan  '82  and  Katherine  Snow  '86.  Ken  is  a 
graduate  of  Dartmouth. 

Dr.  Michael  H.  Perskin  is  enjoying 
New  York  City,  although  he  admits  he  miss- 
es Providence.  "My  apartment  on  the  West 
Side  of  Manhattan  was  the  site  of  a  recent 
black-tie  brunch.  James  K.  Stulman,  M argot 
Frankel.  Scott  Formby,  and  Charles  Ditkoff 
attended." 

Steven  F.  Petteruti,  East  Greenwich, 
R.I.,  recently  assumed  the  position  of  vice 
president-engineering  at  Comtec  Informa- 
tion Systems,  Inc.,  in  Cumberland,  R.I.  Since 
graduating,  he  had  been  with  Raytheon 
Company  at  the  Submarine  Signal  Division 
in  Portsmouth,  R.I. 

Robert  J.  Stevens  writes:  "On  June  5,  I 
was  released  from  NYU  Law — Oh,  I  hated 
that!  But  I'm  glad  to  report  that  I'm  happily 
employed  at  a  terrific  law  firm  in  midtown 
Manhattan:  Anderson,  Russell,  Kill  &  Olick. 
And  I'm  also  glad  to  announce  that  I  finally 
married  my  hometown  honey!  Tina  and  I 
were  married  on  Aug.  24  and  are  now  living 
at  88  Bleeker  St.,  Apt.  6R,  New  York,  N.Y. 
In  attendance  were  several  of  our  Brown 
friends,  including  Paul  Medeiros  '85,  who 
was  my  best  man.  I  think  everyone  had  a 
good  time.  Boy,  what  a  summer!" 

David  J.  Sydney  is  enrolled  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Business  School. 

£~~\     A   Felicia  DeDominicis  recently  re- 
^^/|   turned  from  a  five-month  stint 
UT^with  UPI's  Rome  office.  "The 
experience,"  she  writes,  "was  not  only 
worthwhile,  but  fun!  I'm  again  working  in 
public  relations  in  the  Hartford  area  and 
considering  application  to  law  school.  Never 
a  dull  moment.  Any  friends  living  in  the 
area  or  just  passing  through  are  more  than 
welcome  at  1  Lakeview  Dr.,  Farmington, 
Conn.  06032.  (203)  678-8233." 

Michael  L.  Dubs,  Durham,  N.C.,  says 
that  "sunny  days  and  short  winters  are  a 
great  change  from  Providence.  I'm  working 
as  a  programmer  at  IBM  and  volunteering 
as  a  telephone  crisis  counselor  at  the  local 
mental  health  center.  And  playing  with  my 
cat  and  lazing  in  the  sun." 

Allison  T.  Gushee  is  in  France  for  one 
year,  studying  for  an  MB. A.  at  INSEAD 
International  Business  School.  She  will  con- 
tinue to  work  part-time  for  the  Paris  office 
of  Bankers  Trust  in  the  mergers  and  acqui- 
sitions group.  She  would  love  to  see  Brown 
friends  in  Paris. 

John  Howell  is  working  with  Little. 
Brown  and  Company,  selling  textbooks  to 
colleges  in  western  Connecticut  and  West- 
chester County  and  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  He 
is  living  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

Karen  Jubanyik  and  Craig  Moffett 
announce  the  birth  of  their  first  child,  Sa- 
mantha  fade,  on  |ulv  2(i.  Karen  is  finishing 
her  pre-med  requirements  at  Penn,  while 
Craig  is  assistant  director  of  The  More  Gall- 
ery, a  contemporary  art  gallery  in  Center-  51 
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City  Philadelphia.  They  would  love  to  hear 
from  old  friends  at  3500  Powelton  Ave., 
Apt.  B407,  Philadelphia  19104. 

Steve  LaSala  (see  Margaret  Morley 
LaSala  '51). 

Lori  Lieberman  writes:  "In  August.  I 
completed  my  master's  in  public  health  de- 
gree in  nutrition  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  1  then  moved  to 
Massachusetts,  found  a  job  as  clinical  nutri- 
tionist at  Massachusetts  General  Health 
Centers,  and  married  Joel  Richman  (Michi- 
gan '77).  Several  alums  attended  the  wed- 
ding. We  are  now  living  at  2  Newfield  St., 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  would  love  to  hear 
from  friends  in  the  area." 

Ens.  Mike  Marks.  USNR,  is  the  assis- 
tant engineer  on  the  USS  Finback,  "the  hot- 
test last  attack  submarine  on  the  fast  Coast. 
Allci  iuii  Mats  of  training,  I  am  now  getting 
used  lo  days  underwater  with  no  sun,  trees, 
Iresh  .in,  in  tratlii.  And  I  am  loving  it!  Bai- 
ling underwater  rendezvous,  the  best  way  to 
get  in  touch  wiih  me  is  t"  wrile,  c/o  USS 
Finback  SSN  670,  FP<  >.  New  York,  N.Y. 
09569-2350.  1  do  get  mail  (eventually)  and 
appreciate  hearing  from  folks." 

John  Nash  married  Barbara  Lynn 
Martin  in  Waverly,  Tenn.,  on  Aug.  10. 
Groomsmen  included  Mike  Olson.  Dan 
Kramer,  and  Ver  Cohen  '83.  "We  really 
appro  i.ilc  evei  Mine  who  made  the  trip  In 

Nashville.  We  hope  you  all  enjoyed  your  stay 
as  much  as  Swazz  did."  |ohn  and  Barbara 
live  in  Nash\  illc. 

David  S.  Perlmutter.  New  York  Cn\.  is 
leasing  and  selling  commercial  real  estate  foi 
N.  Peter  Burton  in  Westchestei  and  Fairfield 
counties  and  Manhattan. 

Cameron  J.  Sears  (see  Sarah  J.  Johnson 
'.HO). 

Pascaline  Serran-Schreiber  (see  Janine 
A.  Roeth  '85). 

Yvonne  M.  Sow  a  was  married  i"  Gary 
Provost  on  [une  28.  Gary  is  the  son  ol  Lloyd 
'53  and  Cherry  (Collins)  Provost  '55. 
Yvonne  and  Gar)  live  in  Uppei  Montclair, 

N.Y.,  where  she  is  studying  to  be  an  actual") 
.ii  Prudential  Insurance  Company,  and  he  is 
a  project  engineer  at  Kulite  Scinuondiu  im 
Products, 

Allen  B.  White  leli  his  engineering  job 
with  General  Electrii  aftei  two  years  to  at- 
tend a  graduate  program  in  meteorology  ai 
Penn  State.  "It  was  only  a  matter  of  time,"  he 
writes.  "After  a  while  you  have  to  scratch  the 
in  h!  Are  there  any  other  Brown  grads  dow  n 
here  besides  Coach  Paterno?"  Allen's  new 
address  is:  717  Circleville  Rd..  Apt.  #2.  State 
College,  Pa.  16803. 

Dewey  Wigod  (see  Robert  M.  Wigod 
'54). 

Robin  Wray  married  Michael  Sexton 
(Clarkson  '83)  on  May  10.  Bridesmaids  were 
Tara  T.  Noonan  and  Heidi  Timken  '85,  with 
other  Brown  classmates  attending.  Michael  is 
a  manufacturing  engineer  with  O.Z.  Ged- 
ney,  a  division  of  General  Signal  in  "Ferry- 
Mile,  Conn.  Robin  is  an  assistant  buyer  with 
G  Tex,  a  division  of  May  Company  in  Hart- 
ford, They  live  in  Newington,  Conn.,  and 
welcome  new  friends  in  the  greater  Hart- 
lord  area.  New  Yorkers  are  invited  for  a 
52      weekend  in  the  country. 


Beth  Ann  Zambella,  Montclair,  N.Y., 
has  been  accepted  into  the  master's  in  library 
science  program  at  Columbia  University, 
where  she  attends  part-time. 

f~\  h^  Deborah  A.  Baumgarten,  Atlanta, 
^C  r\  is  a  second-year  student  at  Emory 
\^s  \J  Medical  School.  "On  June  1,  I  was 
the  maid  of  honor  at  Terri  Cohen's  wedding 
to  Bruce  Alpert  (Johns  Hopkins  '85).  Other 
guests  included  Gordon  Cohen  '59,  the  fa- 
ther of  the  bride;  Joel  Baumgarten  '59,  the 
father  of  the  maid  of  honor;  and  perhaps  a 
dozen  more  members  of  the  Brown  Univer- 
sity family." 

Michael  L.  Bidun  is  living  in  Hoboken, 
N.J..  and  winking  foi  Security  Pacific  Fi- 
nancial Strategies.  Inc..  in  New  York  City.  If 
you're  in  the  area,  give  him  a  call. 

Angel  A.  Bruno  is  winking  in  the  per- 
sonnel training  department  of  Caldor  and 
has  moved  to  Stamford.  Conn   "fins  place  is 
ie.il  boring  compared  lo  N.Y.C.  Write  or 
call:  S7  West  Forest  Fawn  Ave..  Stamford 
06905.  (203)  348-5722." 

From  Terri  Cohen:     I  o  .ill  ihose 
freshmen  who  were  certain  thai  no  high 

si  I I  linn. inn-  could  survive  the  college 

separation,  Terri  S.  Cohen  and  Bruce  Alpert 
were  married  ibis  |une  in  our  hometown  ol 
Orange,  (nun    Deborah  Baumgarten.  my 
freshman  roommate,  served  as  inv  maid  of 
honor,  and  im  sisters,  Lisa  '87  and  Bonnie, 
served  as  bridesmaids    Olhei    Brown  friends 

.minded  the  ceremony.  Bruce  and  1  have 
setded  in  Stamford,  (  mm  He  is  working  for 
the  family  business  in  Wallingford,  and  I'm 
working  foi  Morgan  Stanley  and  Company 
in  New  York  City    Wed  love  to  hear  from 
friends  living  in  iii  visiting  the  New  York/ 
(  onnei  til  m  area    104  North  St.,  I  Inii  102, 
Stamford  06902.  (203)  327-6853."  ["erri's 
fathei  is  Gordon  S.  Cohen  '59. 

Steven  M.  Falk.  West  Hartford,  Conn., 
is  in  Ins  mi  mill  M.H  at  Boston  University 
Law  School. 

Elizabeth  C.  Mowat  and  James  S. 
Johnston  were  man  led  on  (line  28  at  the 

I  n  si  Baptist  ( dun i  b  m  Pim  idence,   rhey 

.in-  living  m  North  Allleboro.  Mass.  jim  is  a 
computer  programmer  for  the  Foxboro 
Company,  and  Beth  is  looking  into  graduate 
schools  m  psychology 

Janine  A.  Roeth  and  Pascaline  Serran- 
Schreiber  '84  have  moved  into  San  Fran- 
cisco's Noe  Valley.  Janine  commutes  by  train 
to  Stanford,  and  Pascaline  commutes  by  car 
to  Apple.  "So  far,  the  distance  hasn't  driven 
either  of  us  crazy.  Stop  by  at  1050  Castro  St., 
San  Francisco  941  14." 

Thomas  Silva  is  "still  finding  medical 
school  fun  and  New  Haven  a  drag." 

Kady  Slavin  savs,  "Hi  to  everyone  still 
at  Brown,  especially  everyone  at  SDC.  I  gave 
up  showbiz  after  a  frustrating  year  and  am 
now  slaving  away  in  publishing.  I'd  love  to 
hear  from  any  of  my  old  pals  who  haven't 
been  able  to  keep  track  of  all  my  addresses. 
The  latest  one  is  307  East  8th  St.,  Apt.  3A, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10009." 


New  York  City  with  The  National  Shake- 
speare Conservatory  for  two  years.  She  can 
be  reached  c/o  the  conservatory,  591  Broad- 
way, New  York  10012. 

Susannah  Blinkoff,  Hollywood,  Calif., 
is  studying  at  USC  in  the  graduate  drama 
program.  She  recently  made  her  television 
debut  in  a  syndicated  soap  opera,  "True 
Confessions,"  and  is  playing  the  lead  in  a 
workshop  production  of  a  new  play  import- 
ed to  Los  Angeles  from  the  Royal  Court 
Theatre.  Contact  her  at  2254  North  Beach- 
wood  Dr.,  Apt.  C,  Hollywood  90068. 

Sarah  T.  Johnson  spent  several  weeks 
with  Cameron  J.  Sears  '84  at  her  home  in 
New  Hampshire  and  in  Rochester,  N.Y'., 
where  he  is  a  third-year  medical  student  at 
the  University  of  Rochester.  "Earlier  this 
summer,  I  explored  the  coast  of  California, 
hiking  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Diego. 
The  weather  and  scenery  were  spectacular! 
This  October,  I  was  in  Hawaii  for  three 
weeks  to  work  with  the  ABC  Sports  produc- 
tion team  for  the  Ironman  triathlon.  I  may 
be  working  in  television  production  in  Los 
Angeles  and  will  forward  my  address  as  soon 
as  I  am  settled.  I'd  love  to  have  friends  stop 
in  if  they're  mil  on  the  West  Coast." 

Conrad  M.  Rippy  is  living  in  Boston 
and  working  for  Lotus  Corporation. 

Peri  Shamsai.  Weston,  Mass.,  received 
a  Rotary  Scholarship  and  will  pursue  post- 
graduate studies  in  music  in  London  or  Paris 
during  the  1987-88  academic  year. 

Darryl  J.  Shrock  reports  thai  "the  Der- 
bies' European  tour  was  a  great  success  and 
we  ran  into  a  lew  Brunonians  along  the  way. 
We  ended  mil  lour  in  Denmark  at  a  |uly  4 
celebration,  where  we  sang  for  Maureen 
Reagan  and  about  10,000  others.  I'm  now 
doing  my  MBA.  at  University  ol  Chicago 
mm\  enjoying  it.  I  welcome  mail  and  visitors 
at  145 i  East  55th  St.  #920N,  Chicago.  III. 
60615." 

Wendy  M.  Silverman  moved  in  August 
from  New  York  City  to  San  Antonio,  where 
she  is  teaching  science  in  a  private  middle 
school.  Her  address  is  4400  Horizon  Hill, 
Apt    #1516,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78229. 
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Aubrey  Atwater  (see  Nina  His 

Dodd  61) 

Susan  R.  Becker  has  moved  to 
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Ruth  Hill  Hartenau  29  A.M. 

(see  '28). 

Cabot  D.  Kendall  '30  A.M.  (see 
'26). 

Karl  U.  Smith  33  A.M.,  '35  Ph.D., 
professor  emeritus  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, received  the  Paul  M.  Fills  Award  of 
the  Human  Factors  Society  at  the  organiza- 
tion's 30th  annual  meeting  Oct.  2  in  Dayton, 
Ohio.  The  Human  Factors  Society,  a  mul- 
ndisc  iplinarv  professional  organization  of 
4,000  psychologists,  engineers,  designers, 
and  scientists  whose  common  interest  is  to 
design  systems  and  equipment  that  are  safe 
and  effective  for  the  people  who  operate 
and  maintain  them,  honored  Professor 
Smith  for  his  contributions  to  the  education 
and  training  of  human-factors  specialists. 
The  award  citation  read,  in  part:  "[In]  over 
fifty  years  as  an  educator,  [you]  have  trained 
scores  of  specialists  who  now  serve  many 
diverse  roles  in  the  human  factors  area.  As 
founder  of  graduate  programs  in  a  number 
of  disciplines,  you  have  been  an  educational 


innovator  and  have  been  prolific  in  the  pro- 
duction of  scientific  articles,  books,  and 
films."  Professor  Smith's  research  includes 
studies  in  real-time  experimental  systems 
analysis  of  human  motions,  motorsensory 
interactions,  and  somatic-autonomic  inter- 
actions; the  development  of  real-time  labo- 
ratory computer  methods  in  psychobiologi- 
cal  and  biomedical  research;  behavioral, 
social,  and  industrial  cybernetics;  and  the 
application  of  new  biomedical  and  biosys- 
tems  concepts  and  practices  to  risk  manage- 
ment of  workers'  compensation  and  indus- 
trial safety  and  health.  He  has  taught  at 
Brown,  the  University  of  Rochester,  Indiana 
University,  the  University  of  South  Dakota, 
the  University  of  Trondheim  in  Norway, 
and,  for  thirty-two  years,  at  Wisconsin,  from 
which  he  retired  in  1977. 

John  B.  Rae  '34  A.M.,  '36  Ph.D.  (see 
'32). 

Rabbi  Morton  Goldberg  '35  A.M.,  in- 
structor in  Judaica  and  cognate  subjects  at 
Lourdes  College  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  been 
elected  to  Theta  Alpha  Kappa  honorary 
fraternity  for  "outstanding  scholarship  in 
religious  studies." 

Ray  E.  Parmenter  '41  A.M.,  Franklin, 
Mass.,  retired  from  the  humanities  depart- 
ment of  Dean  Junior  College  on  June  30 
after  twenty-four  years  of  teaching. 

Richard  L.  Solomon  '42  Sc.M.,  47 
Ph.D.  (see  '40). 

Richard  W.  Tyler  '46  Ph.D.,  Lincoln, 
Nebr.,  writes  that  he  and  his  wife  are  the 
grandparents  of  Elizabeth  Ann  Shehan, 
born  Aug.  6  in  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Joseph  A.  Bronzo  '52  Ph.D.,  St. 
Charles,  III.,  retired  from  AT&T  Bell  Labo- 
ratories on  April  1.  He  spent  the  summer 
abroad  and  is  now  back  in  school  studying 
Italian. 

Gene  Sogliero  '54  A.M.,  Groton, 
Conn.,  married  James  Gilbert  on  April  11. 

Lucille  Griffith,  '57  Ph.D.,  Montevallo, 
Ala.,  was  awarded  an  honorary  doctor  of 
humane  letters  degree  from  the  University 
of  Montevallo  on  Founders  Day,  Oct.  9. 

Brother  Austin  D.  Carroll,  FSC,  '63 
M.A.T.,  New  York  City,  was  recently  ap- 
pointed director  of  information  services  for 
the  Catholic  Near  East  Welfare  Association, 
a  pontifical  organization  dealing  with  relief 
and  development.  Prior  to  that,  he  was  di- 
rector of  research  for  the  Pope  John  Paul  II 
Center  of  Prayer  and  Study  for  Peace. 

Morton  Ehrlich  '65  Ph.D.,  executive 
vice  president  of  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc., 
and  former  executive  vice  president  of 
Eastern  Airlines,  was  one  of  several  guest 
speakers  at  a  science  and  technology  seminar 
held  Oct.  22  in  continuing  celebration  of  the 
30th  anniversary  of  New  York  Institute  of 
Technology.  Ehrlich,  who  spent  seventeen 
years  with  Eastern,  moved  to  TWA  in  1985 
and  helped  engineer  that  airline's  acquisition 
of  Ozark  Airlines.  His  address  centered  on 
the  effects  of  public  policy  toward  science 
and  technology  on  aviation. 

Yvonne  Luttropp  Sandstroem  '66 
A.M.,  '70  Ph.D.,  Providence,  spent  the  fall 
and  winter  of  her  1985-86  sabbatical  year 
from  Southeastern  Massachusetts  LIniversity 
doing  research  on  17th-century  poetry  at  the 


Folger  Library  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the 
Huntington  Library  in  San  Marino,  Calif., 
and  the  Bodleian  Library  in  Oxford.  She 
spent  the  summer  finishing  her  third  trans- 
lation of  fiction  by  Swedish  author  Lars 
Gustafsson  for  New  Directions. 

Elizabeth  Odoroff  '67  M.A.T.  is  com- 
pleting her  dissertation  for  a  Ph.D.  in  rhet- 
oric from  Carnegie  Mellon  in  Pittsburgh. 
She  married  David  Morgan  in  November. 

Anne  Robb  Taylor  '68  Ph.D.,  Superior, 
Wis.,  writes  that  "I  live  far  away  and  rarely 
hear  campus  news:  how's  Mr.  Bradner  (re- 
tired) of  English,  for  instance?  Old  grad 
students  need  departmental  news!" 

Sally  Perreault  Darney  '69  MAT., 
Cary,  N.C.,  reports  that  "our  son,  Kirwin 
III,  entered  the  world  March  17,  three  days 
after  his  sister  Delia's  third  birthday.  We  live 
one  day  at  a  time  watching  the  kids  grow 
and  keeping  two  careers  in  science  going. 
Kirwin,  Jr.,  is  at  N.C.  State,  and  I  am  with 
the  EPA." 

William  V.  Lipton  69  Sc.M.,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  has  been  appointed  radiolo- 
gical assessor  at  Detroit  Edison's  Fermi  2 
Nuclear  Power  Plant.  Reporting  directly  to 
the  vice  president-nuclear  operations,  he  is 
the  "eyes  and  ears"  of  corporate  manage- 
ment, assuring  that  radiological  controls  are 
planned  and  implemented  properly  to  pro- 
tect the  health  and  safety  of  plant  employees 
and  the  general  public.  "I  enjoy  the  job," 
Lipton  writes.  "It  gives  me  the  opportunity 
to  talk  with  people  throughout  trie  plant, 
identify  potential  problems,  and  assure  they 
are  corrected  before  they  cause  any  serious 
concerns." 

Duane  L.  Cady  '70  A.M.,  '71  Ph.D.,  is 
professor  of  philosophy  and  department 
chairman  at  Hamline  University,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  He  was  an  invited  participant  at  the 
International  Forum  on  Science,  Technolo- 
gy and  Peace,  co-sponsored  by  the  Soviet 
Academy  of  Science,  UNESCO,  and  the 
World  Federation  of  Scientific  Workers, 
held  in  Moscow  last  July.  His  presentation 
was  titled,  "Modern  Technology  and  Moral 
Opposition  to  War."  Professor  Cady  also 
chairs  the  Central  Division  of  Concerned 
Philosophers  for  Peace. 

William  H.  Courtney  72  A.M.,  '80 
Ph.D.,  Washington,  D.C.,  has  been  named 
consul  general-designate,  Kiev.  President 
Reagan  and  General  Secretary  Gorbachev 
agreed  at  the  Geneva  summit  in  November 
1985  to  establish  consulates  in  Kiev  and  New- 
York  City. 

Joseph  Eichenholz  '72  A.M.  has  been 
appointed  executive  vice  president  of  Health 
Learning  Systems,  Inc.,  of  Lyndhurst,  N.J.,  a 
marketing  and  communications  company 
serving  health-care  industry  clients.  He  will 
be  responsible  for  developing  new  health- 
care businesses  and  managing  a  health-care 
venture  capital  fund. 

Neal  A.  Sondergaard  73  Sc.M.,  77 
Ph.D.  (see  Sally  Olver  Sondergaard  76). 

Patricia  K.  Leebens  74  MAT.,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  has  completed  her  M.D.  at 
the  University  of  Colorado  (Denver)  School 
of  Medicine  and  is  at  the  Hospital  of  St. 
Raphael's,  New  Haven,  for  one  year  before 
beginning  a  three-year  residency  in  psychi- 


atry at  Yale.  She  comes  to  medicine  after  six 
years  as  a  junior  high  school  English  and 
social  studies  teacher  and  plans  to  specialize 
in  child  psychiatry. 

An  O.  Scruggs  75  A.M.,  '82  Ph.D.  (see 
Marilyn  L.  Blackston  79). 

Andrew  R.L.  Cayton  77  A.M.,  '81 
Ph.D.,  assistant  professor  of  history  at  Ball 
State  University  in  Muncie,  Ind.,  is  the  au- 
thor of  the  recently  published  book.  The 
Frontier  Republic:  Ideology  and  Politics  in  the 
Ohio  Country.  1780-1825  (The  Kent  State 
University  Press).  According  to  a  press  re- 
lease, the  book  is  an  examination  of  how  set- 
tlers sought  to  define  their  constitutional 
rights  after  the  American  Revolution.  Cay- 
ton is  concerned  with  the  history  of  men 
thinking  about  the  natures  of  government, 
society,  and  the  exercise  of  power,  and  he 
draws  evidence  from  the  writings  and  ac- 
tions of  men  involved  in  these  political  activ- 
ities. While  the  book  takes  the  shape  of  a 
narrative  of  political  events,  it  is  unique  in 
that  it  elucidates  and  evaluates  the  ideologi- 
cal origins  and  ramifications  of  those  events 
instead  of  telling  the  story  of  the  events 
themselves. 

Mardges  E.  Bacon  78  Ph.D..  associate 
professor  of  fine  arts  and  American  studies 
at  Trinity  College  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  pub- 
lished last  spring  Ernest  Flagg:  Beaux-Arts 
Architect  and  Urban  Reformer  (New  York  and 
Cambridge,  Mass.:  The  Architectural  His- 
tory Foundation,  Inc.,  and  The  MIT  Press). 

Judith  Ludwig  Nielsen  79  M.A.T.  was 
married  Sept.  14  to  Stephen  B.  Bowling  at 
the  Gale  Memorial  Chapel.  Wheaton  Col- 
lege. She  is  project  coordinator  to  the  assis- 
tant director  of  finance  at  MIT  Lincoln 
Laboratory  in  Lexington,  Mass.  Bowling,  a 
space  physicist,  manages  a  radar  field  sys- 
tems project  for  the  Strategic  Arms  Initia- 
tive, which  is  based  at  MIT  Lincoln  Labora- 
tory. After  a  honeymoon  in  Bermuda,  the 
couple  is  residing  in  Acton,  Mass. 

Ruffin  J.  Graham  83  MAT.,  Dallas,  is 
a  first-year  medical  student  at  Texas  Tech 
University  in  Lubbock.  "Best  regards  to  the 
education  department  on  George  Street,"  he 
writes. 

Steve  Hochstadt  '83  Ph.D.  (see  70). 

Ram  Ganapathi  '85  Sc.M.,  Mountain 
View,  Calif.,  writes  that  "life  in  northern 
California  is  very  different  indeed,  but  Uni- 
versity Avenue  in  Palo  Alto  couldn't  hold  a 
candle  to  Thayer  Street!" 

-m      r  "Tr^v    Patricia  Cocozza  Ricci  '83 

\/l      I      1   MD"  and  her  nusband- 
IV A  \^J  Anthony  R.  Ricci  '84  M.D.. 

became  "the  jubilant  parents  in  May  of  Feli- 
cia. She  joins  a  very  protective  brother, 
Marcus,  who  was  3  in  November."  They  live 
in  Cranston,  R.I. 

Donna  Leco  Mercado  '86  M.D.  (see 
'80). 
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Gertrude  Kneeland  Brennan    15,  West 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.;  Aug.  25.  A  former  resi- 
dent of  Worcester,  Mass.,  she  laughl  Latin  at 
North  High  School.  Survivors  include  a  sis- 
ter, Marion  Kneeland  '26;  a  son;  and  a 
daughter,  Gertrude  Brekus.  121)  Dunbar 
Rd.,  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  33418. 

Dr.  Theodore  Richards  Ford    16,  Cas- 

selberry,  Fla.;  Jan.  17,  1985.  Alter  receiving 
his  M.D.  from  (he  University  ol  Vermonl 
College  of  Medicine  in  1922.  he  was  an  as- 
sistant physician  at  Vermonl  State  Hospital, 
New  Jersey  State  Hospital,  and  Fair  Oaks 
Sanitarium  in  Summit.  N.J.  In  1931.  he 
began  private  practice  in  neurology  and 
psychiatry.  In  the  1950s,  lie  was  associated 
with  the  Veterans  Administration  Centei  in 
Whipple.  Ariz.  He  »as  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association  and  a 
member  ol  the  New  York  Soiielv   lot  Clini- 
cal Psychiatry.  He  is  survived  by  Ins  wife, 
Florence,  546  Queen's  Mirroi  (  n  .  (  asse-l- 
berry  32707. 

William  Wallace  Wade  17.  Durham, 
N.C.;  Oct.  6.  He  coached  football  ai  Duke 
University  from  1931  to  1941,  .mil  from 
1946  through  1950.  and  iidi  onl)  brought 
that  school  its  finest  football  moments  Inn 
also  brought  Southern  football  nun  national 
prominence.  Mr.  Wade  built  a  1 10-36-7  re 

cord  at  Duke  and  look  two  Blue  Devil  teams 
to  the  Rose-  Bowl    From   1923  until   1930. 
when  he  was  football  coach  ,il  Alabama,  he 

compiled  a  60-13  won-losi  record  and  trav- 
eled to  the  Rose  Bowl  three  times.  In  19  12. 
three  weeks  alter  Pearl  liar bm.  Mr    Wade 
brought  the  Rose-  Bowl  io  Durham,  when 
large  crowds  were  discouraged  on  the-  Wesl 
Coasl  lor  fear  of  Japanese  attai  k    After  he 
retired  from  coaching  in  1950,  be  became 
commissioner  of  the  Southern  Conference 
and  then  the  Atlantic  (oast  Conference.  In 
1967,  Duke's  football  stadium  was  named  in 
bis  honor. 

Coach  Wade  was  a  guard  on  the  1916 
Brown  football  team  that  went  to  the  first 
Rose  Bowl.  He  served  in  the  artiller)  during 
World  War  I  and  then  returned  to  Tennes- 
see, where  he  coached  for  two  years  at  a 
Tullahoma  prep  school  before  becoming 
assistant  to  Dan  McGugin,  the  highly-re- 
spected Vanderbilt  coach.  From  Yanderbilt, 
Mr.  Wade  went  to  Alabama  as  athletic  di- 
rector and  head  football  coach  in  1923.  In 
April  1931,  Duke  officials,  looking  for  a 
coach  who  could  give  that  institution  a  foot- 
ball team  worthy  of  James  B.  Duke's  mil- 
lions, hired  Mr.  Wade.  His  success  at  Duke 
raised  football  in  the  Carolinas  to  new 
heights.  And  his  prestige  was  such  that  his 
opposition  to  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina's plan  in  the  1930s  to  restrict  recruiting 
54     and  limit  scholarships  to  financial  need 


helped  defeat  the  proposal.  After  World 
War  II,  however,  emphasis  on  recruiting 
and  specialization  ultimately  exasperated 
Mr.  Wade,  and  he  retired  in  1950,  saving  it 
was  beneath  his  dignity  to  try  to  persuade 
high  school  players  to  attend  Duke. 

Bobby  Dodd,  former  coach  of  Georgia 
Tech  and  a  rival  of  Mr.  Wade,  said  of  the 
legendary  coach:  "If  we  must  lose  to  anyone, 
I'd  choose  to  lose  to  Wallace  Wade.  When  we 
have  beaten  him,  Mr.  Wade  has  alwavs  come 
over  and  congratulated  us  in  a  way  that 
made  us  know  he  meant  what  he  said.  He 
has  never  blamed  the  weather  or  the  field, 
the  officials  or  hard  luck.  He  has  never 
complained  thai  he  lacked  material  or  that 
his  players  fell  down  on  him    You  cannot 
grudge  a  victory  to  such  a  man."  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wile,  Virginia,  2617  Snow  Hill 
Rd.,  Bahama.  N.C.  27503 

Comdr,  Beale  Mitchell  Gordon  '19, 
l'SNR(Ret).  North  Kingstown,  R  I     June  8, 
1985.  He  was  a  sales  representative  lot  SAF. 
Steels.  Inc.,  oi  Cleveland,  Ohio  Delta  Tau 
Delta.  He  is  survived  b)  lus  wile.  Ccialchne. 
70  Prospecl  Ave  .  North  Kingstown  02852. 

George  Samuel  Magee    19,  Warwii  k, 
R.I.;  Sepi   SO.  Survivors  include-  two  sons, 
iwo  daughters,  and  lus  wife,  Ellen,  32  Dry- 
den  Blvd.,  Warwick  02888. 

Ernest  Taylor  Clough  '20,  Big  Rapids. 
Wis  .  Ma)  31,  1984  ll<  ».i-  a  retired  man- 
ager in  the  estate  planning  department  of 

I s  Savles  .v  Company  in  Milwaukee 

Survivors  include  bis  wile-.  Helen.  W   190  S 

9808  Parkei  Dr.,  Muskego.  Wis.  53150,  and 

a  son 

Helen  K.  Wallace  '20,  Red  Bank.  N.J.; 
JuU  17  She  was  dean  of  the  Christian  Au- 
thors' (.mid  ol  the  American  Baptist  Con- 
vention   Alter  hei  retirement  in   1962.  she 

was  a  fiecl.uuc  witter  and  editor.  She  was 
the  autlioi  ol  seven  devotional  books  pub- 
lished b\  ilu-  Fleming  II    Rev  ell  Company 
and  ol  more  than  fifty  articles  and  short  sto- 
ne v  She   was  a  burner  president  ol  the  Phil- 
adelphia branch  ol  the  Religious  Public  Re- 
lations Council.  From  1922  to  1921.  she  was 
clean  ol  women  and  associate  professor  of 
line  ails  at  Franklin  llnd  )  College.  Infor- 
mation regarding  survivors  is  incomplete. 

Dr.  L.  Dudley  Bumpus  '22.  Newport 

Beach.  Calif.;  July   1    He  practiced  internal 
medicine  lor  many  vears  in  Beverlv  Hills 
before  his  retirement.  He  is  survived  bv  his 
wife,  Muriel.  300  East  Coasl  Hwy.,  Newport 
Beach  92660. 

Margaret  D.  Barton  '23.  Riverside,  R.L; 
Sept.  5.  She  received  a  master's  degree  in 
1940  from  Rhode  Island  College  and  was  a 
teacher  for  thirty-seven  years  at  Barrington 
High  School,  where  she  was  head  of  the 
language  department  and  taught  French 
until  retiring  in  1963.  She  was  the  author 
and  co-author  of  sever  al  French  textbooks. 
She  was  president  of  the  women's  class  of 
1923  for  many  years  and  was  a  member  of 
the  American  Association  of  Teachers  of 


French  and  the  Pembroke  Club  of  Provi- 
dence. Survivors  include  her  brother-in-law, 
Robert  W.  Cartwright,  2920  Pawlucket  Ave., 
Riverside  02915. 

Brackett  Hathaway  Clark  28,  Roches- 
ter, N.Y.;  Oct.  10.  He  was  president  of  Ra- 
pidac  Machine  Corporation  erf  Rochester 
from  1955  until  his  retirement  in  1971, 
when  he  assumed  the  positions  of  chairman 
of  the  board  and  treasurer.  He  was  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Marine  Midland  Bank  in  Roches- 
ter. Mr.  Clark  was  a  trustee  emeritus  of 
Brown,  having  served  from  1962  until  1969. 
He  is  survived  bv  a  son;  three  daughters, 
including  Mary  Lu  Bourne  '54;  and  his  wile. 
Ruth,  330  Ambassador  Dr.,  Rochester 
14610. 

W.  Forrest  Norton  '28,  Fort  Myers, 
Fla.,  a  portrait  photographer;  July  5.  There 
are  no  known  survivors. 

Di    Gustave  Lawrence  Pozzi  '28,  East 
Providence,  R.L;  Oct.  27.  A  staff  member  of 
St.  Joseph's,  Roger  Williams,  and  Our  Lady 
ol  latima  Hospitals,  he  bad  been  school 

physician  lor  the-  East  Providence  School 
Departmenl  from  1938  and  an  advisor  to 
seveial  musing  homes.  A  former  advisory 
membei  to  the  Fast  Providence  Air  Pollution 

Control  Board  and  the  Fast  Providence-  Dis- 
n  n  I  N  in  sing  Assoi  iation,  he  was  also  a 
membei  ol  the  femple  University  Associ- 
ates, where  he  received  lus  medical  de-gie-e- 
in  1931.  and  numerous  social  and  fraternal 

organizations.  He  received  the  Italo-Amc  n 
can  Man  of  the  Yr.u  Award  in  1972  from 
the  Fast  Providence  lodge  ol  the  Sons  ol 
Italy.  He-  is  survived  by  Ins  son.  John,  15 
Peep  load  Rd..  Seekonk,  Mass.  02717. 

Claire  Sullivan  Drummey  '29,  War- 
wick, R.L;  Nov.  4.  The  first  woman  lo  bold 
elective  office  in  Warwick  when  she  was 
elec  ted  in  the  i  it\  i  ounc  il  in  1953,  she  was  a 
member  ol  the  Warwick  Charier  Revision 
Commission  in  1951  and  a  delegate  to  the 
Rhode  Island  Constitutional  Convention  in 

1958   In  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s,  she 
served  on  a  slate  ding  study  commission, 
She  was  formei  secretary  of  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Home  Rule  Association,  a  former 
member  of  the  Warwick  and  the  state  Re- 
publican Committees,  a  member  of  the 
Warwick  Historical  Society,  and  an  honorary- 
sheriff  of  that  city.  She  received  her  law 
degree  in  1931  from  Washington  College  of 
Law  at  American  University.  Washington, 
DC.  She  is  survived  bv  her  daughter  and 
her  husband,  Charles,  144  Sweetfern  Rd., 
Warwick  02888. 

George  E.  Levine  '29,  Greene,  R.L; 
June  1.  A  former  president  of  Rhode  Island 
Bankers,  he  retired  in  1969  as  senior  vice 
president  and  secretary  of  Old  Stone  Bank 
and  Old  Stone  Trust  Company,  after  forty- 
two  years  as  a  savings  banker.  Information 
regarding  survivors  is  incomplete. 

Charles  Halleck  "Bud"  Edwards  30. 

Scottsdale,  Ariz.;  Aug.  1 1.  He  was  president 
of  Edwards  Realtv  Corporation  in  Fort 


Wayne,  Ind.  A  halfback  and  captain  of  the 
1929  Brown  football  team,  he  became,  in 
1930,  the  first  Brown  player  to  take  part  in 
the  East-West  game  for  college  all-stars  in 
San  Francisco.  He  played  professional  foot- 
ball with  the  Providence  Steam  Rollers  of  the 
National  Football  League  before  going  into 
business.  In  1973,  he  was  inducted  into  the 
Brown  University  Athletic  Hall  of  Fame.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  Olyve,  5641  North 
Innergordon  Rd.,  Scottsdale  85253. 

Aldren  Hathaway  Hale,  Jr.  '3 1 ,  Mar- 
ietta, Ga.;  Sept.  21,  1982.  An  editor  and 
editorial  writer  for  various  magazines  and 
newspapers,  he  became  president  of  Hale 
Publishing  Company  in  1946.  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  No  additional  information  is  avail- 
able. 

Alden  Robert  Walls  '31,  Barrington, 
R.I.,  noted  Narragansett  Bay  racing  sailor 
and  Brown  Hall  of  Fame  hockey  player; 
Nov.  5.  His  business  career  spanned  thirty 
years  in  the  textile  industry  and  twenty  in 
the  fiberglass  boat-building  industry.  He 
worked  for  the  American  Woolen  Company, 
Lawrence,  Mass.;  LIxbridge  Worsted  in  mill 
management;  and  J. P.  Stevens,  New  York 
City,  as  assistant  manager  in  the  woolens 
division  for  six  years  before  joining  the 
emerging  fiberglass  boat-building  business 
in  I960.  His  knowledge  of  sailing  and  textile 
fibers  helped  introduce  fiberglass  to  many 
boat  builders  in  southern  New  England.  He 
retired  in  1983. 

Long  regarded  as  the  dean  of  sailboat 
racing  on  Narragansett  Bay,  Mr.  Walls 
started  competing  as  a  boy.  Active  for  nearly 
sixty  years,  he  was  one  of  the  originators  of 
the  inter-club  racing  regattas  on  the  bay. 
During  the  1940s  and  1950s,  he  campaigned 
his  Herreshoff  S-boat,  Nina,  to  seven  con- 
secutive bay  championships.  Later,  he  won  a 
variety  of  bay  and  regional  championships 
skippering  his  Ensign  Class  Whim.  A  per- 
petual trophy  is  dedicated  in  his  honor  by 
the  National  Ensign  Class  Association.  In 
1964,  he  served  as  a  crew  member  of  the 
Burgoo,  the  first  fiberglass  boat  to  win  the 
Newport  to  Bermuda  race. 

Mr.  Walls  was  captain  of  the  1930-31 
Brown  hockey  team,  which  recorded  a  9-1 
record,  losing  only  in  double  overtime  to 
Dartmouth.  In  1973,  he  was  elected  to  the 
Brown  Athletic  Hall  of  Fame.  Among  his 
survivors  are  a  daughter;  two  sons,  including 
Alden,  Jr.  '56;  and  his  wife,  Grace,  28 
Thomas  St.,  Barrington  02806. 

Isabelle  Braitsch  Colmore  '32,  South- 
port,  N.C.;  Sept.  21.  She  lived  most  of  her 
life  in  Kent,  Conn.,  where  she  was  active  in 
civic  and  social  organizations.  When  her 
husband  retired,  in  1972,  from  the  Kent 
School,  they  moved  to  Southport.  Survivors 
include  a  son  and  a  daughter,  Emilv  C. 
McWhinney,  Box  321,  Kent,  Conn.  06757. 

Samuel  Colt  '31,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.; 
Aug.  1.  Prior  to  his  retirement  twenty  years 
ago,  he  was  involved  in  theatre  and  movie 
production.  During  World  War  II,  he  en- 
listed in  the  Army  Air  Corps  and  was  sta- 


tioned in  Boston.  He  was  the  son  of  the  ac- 
tress Ethel  Barrymore.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Eleanore,  346  Skyeway  Rd.,  Los  Ange- 
les 90049. 

Mary  Jane  Eshelman  Hess  '33,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.;  June  23.  Survivors  include  a  son, 
Andrew  '66,  617  Schiller  Ave.,  Merion  Sta- 
tion, Pa.  19066. 

John  Frederick  Sheasby  '33,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.;  Aug.  1 1.  He  was  the  retired  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Phoenix  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  During  World  War  II,  he  served 
as  a  lieutenant  commander  in  the  Navy  in 
the  Pacific  Theater.  From  1950  until  1958, 
he  was  associated  with  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  in  various  executive  positions, 
including  manager  of  production  program- 
ming, and,  for  two  years,  regional  sales 
manager  for  Latin  America   He  moved  to 
Phoenix  in  1960  and  the  next  year  accepted 
the  position  of  manager  of  the  industrial 
department  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Ceil,  6515  North 
Villa  Manana  Dr.,  Phoenix  85014. 

Robert  James  Gannon  '36,  Walling- 
ford,  Conn.;  Oct.  13.  He  was  an  executive 
with  the  Merchants  Mutual  Insurance 
Group  of  Meriden,  Conn.,  until  retiring  in 
1978,  and  established  Merchants'  first  full- 
service  branch  in  the  state.  A  charter  prop- 
erty-casualty underwriter,  he  taught  at  the 
University  of  Connecticut  School  of  Insur- 
ance. Since  his  retirement,  Mr.  Gannon 
developed  major  insurance  programs  for  the 
Middlesex  Mutual  Assurance  Company  of 
Middletown  and  was  a  consultant  for  the 
Hemingway  Lewis  Insurance  Companies  of 
Southington.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Task  Force  on  the  Availability  of 
Liability  Insurance.  He  also  wrote  Gannon's 
Thesaurus  of  Insurance  Terms.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Wallingford  Park  and  Recreation 
Commission  for  twenty  years,  and  was  the 
recipient  of  the  Jaycees'  Distinguished  Ser- 
vice Award  in  1979.  Mr.  Gannon  was  an 
Army  veteran  of  World  War  II,  having 
served  in  the  European  Theater.  Survivors 
include  four  daughters,  two  sons,  and  his 
wife,  Agnes,  71 1  East  Center  St.,  Walling- 
ford 06492. 

William  Murray  Good,  Jr.  '36,  Water- 
bury,  Conn.;  May  20,  1982.  He  was  a  teacher 
of  chemistry  and  physics  in  the  public  high 
schools  in  Waterbury.  Survivors  include  a 
sister,  Miriam,  of  Waterbury. 

Joseph  Eren  Frucht  '37,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.;  July  19.  He  was  president  of  Embassy 
Manufacturing  Company  of  New  York  City. 
Before  that,  he  had  been  an  executive  with 
Macy's.  He  is  survived  by  his  wile,  Maxine, 
1904  Wilson  Ct.,  Mountain  View,  Calif. 
94040. 

Franklin  Arthur  Paine  '39,  East  Provi- 
dence, R.I.,  owner  and  operator  of  the 
Rumford  Garden  Nursery;  Oct.  22.  He  ran 
the  nursery  for  thirty-five  years,  and  was 
also  a  self-employed  accountant.  Prior  to 
that,  he  was  employed  bv  the  Internal  Rev- 


enue Service  as  an  auditor  in  the  Providence 
office.  He  was  a  Naval  officer  during  World 
War  II.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Mary,  33 
Edward  Ave.,  East  Providence  02916;  a  son; 
and  a  brother,  Stanley  '34. 

Roy  Ten  Haagen  '39,  Glen  Head,  N.Y.; 
Oct.  25,  in  an  automobile  accident  that  also 
killed  his  wife.  He  worked  for  many  years 
for  the  J.C.  Penney  Company  and,  at  the 
time  of  his  retirement  ten  years  ago,  was  the 
senior  vice  president  for  Ithaca  Textiles.  Mr. 
Ten  Haagen  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  were 
among  the  founding  members  of  the  Glen 
Players,  the  local  community  theatre  group, 
in  which  he  was  an  actor,  director,  and  pro- 
ducer, and  his  wife  a  set  designer.  After  re- 
tirement, he  devoted  time  to  sailing,  as  well 
as  swimming,  skiing,  golf,  and  tennis.  Thev 
were  on  their  way  to  the  Sea  Cliff  Yacht 
Club  to  receive  an  award  for  finishing  third 
in  a  series  of  Memorial  Day  Sailing  races 
when  the  fatal  accident  occurred.  Among 
the  survivors  are  three  sons,  including  Peter. 
44  Orchard  St.,  Glen  Head  1 1545. 

Ralph  Bertram  Harris  '40,  Woodland, 
Calif.;  July  16,  1985.  He  was  a  retired  em- 
ployment officer  with  the  Yolo  County  Wel- 
fare Department.  He  is  survived  bv  his  wife, 
Ruth,  15  Verde  PL,  Woodland  95895. 

Robert  Neal  Black  '42,  43,  Chicago; 
July  15.  He  was  an  engineer  who  worked  in 
various  capacities  for  Pathe  Industries,  Inc., 
New  York;  the  Colgate-Palmolive  Company: 
and  G.  Barr  and  Company,  a  Chicago- 
headquartered  contract  aerosol  producer, 
where  he  was  named  director  of  engineering 
in  1957.  Mr.  Black  was  also  a  playwright  who 
wrote  under  the  name  Neal  Roper.  His  play 
Love  in  n  Tutu  was  given  its  world  premiere 
in  1956  at  the  Margo  Jones  Theatre  in  Dal- 
las. During  World  War  II,  he  served  with  the 
Navy,  where  he  developed  underwater  elec- 
tronic weapons.  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He  is  sur- 
vived bv  his  wile.  Mary.  9436  Pleasant  Ave., 
Chicago  60620. 

Peter  Sidney  Freedman  '43,  Bedford. 
N.H.;  Sept.  21.  He  was  vice  president  of 
finance  and  administration  lor  Bradford 
(Mass.)  College  and  an  adjunct  faculty 
member  at  Anlioch/New  England  Graduate 
School  in  Keene,  N.H.  Before  becoming 
involved  with  college  administration,  he  was 
vice  president  of  manufacturing  for  BGS 
Shoe  Corporation.  Manchester,  from  1956 
to  1968,  and  for  five  years  in  tfie  1970s  was  a 
partner  with  his  brother  in  an  inlet  national 
importing  business. 

A  thirty-year  resident  of  Bedford,  he- 
had  served  as  town  moderator  and  as  chair- 
man ol  the  town's  conservation  commission. 
In  1965,  he  headed  the  founders  of  Derrv- 
field  School  in  Manchester  and  was  the  first 
chairman  ol  Ms  board  ol  trustees.  He  was 
also  chairman  ol  the  New  Hampshire  School 
Building  Authority,  treasurer  ol  the  New 
Hampshire  Social  Welfare  Council,  and,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  a  member  ol  the 
Human  Services  Advisor)  Committee  to  the 
New  Hampshire  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Active  in  the  civil  ligln^         55 
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movement  (he  marched  with  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  in  Washington  in  1963),  he 
served  on  the  boards  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Council  on  World  Affairs,  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Civil  Liberties  Foundation,  and  was  a 
founding  member  of  Bedford  Bluffs  and 
Manchester  NAACP.  He  served  in  the  Army 
Air  Force  during  World  War  II.  Survivors 
include  a  brother,  Arthur  '45;  a  son;  a 
daughter;  and  his  wife,  Elenore,  20  Kalmia 
Way,  Bedford  03102. 

Charles  Walter  Powers  '44,  Harmony, 
R.I.;  Oct.  31.  He  was  a  sales  manager  for  the 
Continental  Bronze  Company  of  Pawtucket. 
R.I.,  for  thirty-eight  years  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1984.  He  served  in  the  Army  Air 
Corps  during  World  War  II.  Survivors  in- 
clude two  daughters  and  his  wife,  Bette,  Box 
18,  Old  Quarry  Rd.,  Harmony  02829. 

Richard  Farnsworth  Mills  '45,  Ncituate, 
Mass.,  a  food  broker  and  owner  of  R.F.  Mills 
Company;  Aug.  26.  He  was  a  veteran  of 
World  War  II.  Survivors  include  his  parents, 
Mr.  arid  Mis.  Roger  Mills.  180  Edward  Fos- 
ter Rd.,  Scituate  02066. 

Melvin  A.  Chernick    11).  Providence; 
()d   31.  A  lifelong  Providence  resident,  he 
was  a  partnei  in  the  law  firm  of  Adelson  and 
Chernick  for  the  last  thirty-six  years.  He  u.rs 
a  past  president  of  the  Rhode  Island  Bar 
Association,  which  recognized  him  for  coni- 
tnunity  service,  and  a  member  of  the  Rhode- 
Island  Supreme  Couri  Disciplinary  Board. 
Mr.  Chernick  was  past  president  of  the 
Brown  Navy  Club  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  the  president  of  the  class  of  1946. 
He  was  also  an  adjunct  instructor  at  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island.  He  was  a  Navy- 
veteran  of  World  War  II.  Survivors  include 
his  wife.  Shirlev,  355  Dovle  Ave.,  Providence 
02906;  and  a  son,  Seth  79. 

Philip  Chandler  Boyd  '49,  Cambridge, 
Mass.;  Oct.  1.  He  was  the  legal  counsel  to 
Northeastern  University  for  eighteen  \e.us 
before  retiring  in  1985.  He  had  also  served 
as  the  acting  dean  of  Northeastern  Law 
School.  He  was  an  Army  veteran  of  World 
War  II.  Survivors  include  a  brother,  Robert, 
5  Minister  Brook  Dr.,  Simsbury,  Conn. 
06070. 

Alexander  Garfield  Craig,  Jr.  '49, 
Newport,  R.I.;  Sept.  18.  of  Alzheimer's  Dis- 
ease. He  was  vice  president  of  publications 
for  Kenneth  A.  Young  Associates,  Inc..  a 
Brookline.  Mass.,  publications  engineering 
and  advertising  firm,  and  later  was  a  self- 
employed  technical  writing  and  publications 
consultant.  He  is  survived  by  a  sister,  Mrs. 
Louise  Ferreira.  149  Kay  St.,  Newport 
02840. 


SPORTS 
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his  junior  and  senior  years,  as  well  as 
All-Ivy  and  leading  scorer  in  the  Ivy 
League.  In  his  senior  year,  he  played  in 


the  North-South  All-Star  game. 

Soccer/Lacrosse:  Stephanie  Sanders 
'80,  who  starred  as  a  goalie  for  both 
teams.  In  lacrosse,  she  was  All-New 
England  in  1978  and  second-team  All- 
Ivy  in  1980.  Among  her  Brown  records 
are  most  saves,  season  and  career;  and 
fewest  goals-allowed,  game.  In  soccer, 
she  was  first-team  All-Ivy  as  a  goalie  in 
1978.  During  her  last  season-and-a- 
half,  she  played  at  fullback.  Sanders 
also  played  varsity  ice  hockey  at  Brown. 

Soccer:  Peter  Corn  '38,  record-set- 
ting goalie  on  Brown  teams  that  twice 
won  the  New  England  Intercollegiate 
Soccer  Association  championship.  In 
his  senior  year,  he  set  records  for  most 
shutouts  in  a  season,  most  consecutive 
shutouts,  and  fewest  goals  allowed  in  a 
season  (4). 

Swimming:  Glenn  Levin  '80,  a  ver- 
satile competitor  who  set  dozens  of 
school  records  over  four  years  at  Brown 
in  the  individual  medley,  backstroke, 
freestyle,  and  butterfly.  He  received  the 
Joe  Watmough  Most  Valuable  Player 
Award  three  times. 

Track:  Anne  Sullivan  Hird  '81,  a 
distance  runner  who  competed  on  both 
the  track  and  cross-country  teams.  In 
her  sophomore  year,  she  was  third  in 
the  3,000  meters  at  the  EA1AW  Cham- 
pionships; as  a  senior,  she  was  fifth  in 
the  5,000  meters.  She  was  eighteenth 
out  of  200  at  the  AIAW  Cross  Country 
Championships  as  a  junior.  In  1983, 
she  finished  fourth  among  women  in 
the  Boston  Marathon. 

John  Escallier  '77,  a  runner  and 
hurdler  who  was  an  All-American,  All- 
New  England,  and  All-Ivy  in  his  senior 
year.  He  won  the  Indoor  Heps  in  the 
600-yard  run,  the  Outdoor  Heps  in  the 
intermediate  hurdles,  and  was  an 
NCAA  qualifier  in  both  events.  He  also 
anchored  the  Brown  mile  relay  team 
that  won  the  New  England  Indoor 
Championship. 

Scoreboard 

(Octobei  25-Decembei  I ) 

Football  (5-4-1) 
Brown  31,  Harvard  19 
Colgate  27,  Broun  3 
Brown  21.  Dartmouth  21 

Brown  45.  Columbia  7 

Field  Hockey  (8-4-2) 
Connecticut  4.  Brown  0 
Harvard  2.  Brown  1 

Men's  Soccer  (6-8-1) 
Connecticut  2.  Brown  I  (OT) 
Harvard  5,  Brown  2 
Brown  1,  Stanford  1 
San  )ose  Stale  3,  Brown  0 


Dartmouth  1,  Brown  0 

Women's  Soccer  (11-3-2) 

Brown  0,  Harvard  0  (OT) 

Connecticut  5,  Brown  0  (NCAA  playoffs) 

Water  Polo  (24-9) 
Brown  18,  MIT  3 
Brown  16,  Harvard  4 
Brown  20,  Washington  &  Lee  0 
Brown  12,  Iona  7 

Navy  5,  Brown  2  (Eastern  Championship) 
UC/Berkeley  11.  Brown  4 
Navy  6,  Brown  4 
Brown  19,  Air  Force  13 
7th  at  NCAA  Championships, 
UC/Long  Beach 

Volleyball  (19-11) 

Brown  3,  Harvard  0 
Brown  3,  Northeastern  1 
Hob  Cross  3,  Brown  0 
Massachusetts  3,  Brown  1 
Brown  3,  MIT  0 
Princeton  3,  Brown  2 
Brown  3,  Columbia  0 
Brown  3,  Vale  0 
(  in  nell  3,  Brown  1 

Men's  Cross  Country  (4-1) 

4th  at  Heps.  Van  Cortland!  Park 

12th  of  63  at  IC4A,  Lehigh  University 

Women's  Cross  Country  (2-2) 
4th  at  Heps,  Van  Corllandt  Park 

Women's  Tennis  (2-2) 
12th  at  ECAC  Championship. 
William  &  Mary 

Men's  Basketball  (2-0) 
Brown  71,  New  Hampshire  55 
Brown  95,  American  University  84 

Women's  Basketball  (0-2) 
Lafayette  85,  Brown  67 
Lehigh  67,  Brown  61 

Men's  Hockey  (3-4) 

Brown  5,  Hob  Cross  2  (exhibition) 

Harvard  5,  Brown  2 

Brown  8,  Dartmouth  7 

RPI  6,  Brown  4 

Vermont  6,  Brown  4 

New  Hampshire  7,  Brown  3 

Brown  5,  Air  Force  2 

Brown  8,  Air  Force  6 

Wrestling  (6-0) 

Brown  44,  Boston  College  6 

Brown  54,  Maine  0 

Brown  37,  Albany  State  12 

Brown  25,  Delaware  Valley  12 

Brown  47,  NYU  3 

Brown  20,  Springfield  17 

Men's  Swimming  (1-0) 

Brown  129,  Springfield  81 

Women's  Swimming  (1-0) 
Brown  88.  Dartmouth  47 
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SERVE  AT  WIMBLEDON, 
STAY  FIT  AT  BADEN-BADEN, 
CANTER  AT  AINTREE.     OR,  LIVE  AT 
THE  POLO  CLUB,  BOCA  RATON. 


The  Polo  Club,  Boca  Raton 
Quite  possibly  the  best 
private  equity  country  club 
community  in  all  the 
world.  Coach  houses, 
town  homes,  tairway 
homes  and  luxury  es- 
tate homes  priced  from 
$170,000  to  $800,000. 
5100  Champion  Blvd. 
(Military  Trail  north  of 
Clint  Moore  Road)  Boca 
Raton,  Florida  33431. 
305  997-8333,  800  245-5688 
In  Florida:  800  826-3533 


BOCk  RMON 

Prices  subject  to  change.  This  is  not  an  ottering  In  states  where  prohibited 


